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The world was at peace. 

On the 20th of November 1816 , Viscount Castlereagh 
and thp Duke of Wellington, on the part of the King 
of Gf^t Britain and Ireland, for himself g^nd his allies ; 
and the Duke of RfchSlieu, on the part of the King 
of France and Navarre, put their signat^es to the defi- 
nitive treaty between France and the Allied Powers. 
That was for th« ‘object of restoring between 

Fran^ neighbours ^hofee relations of feoiprocal 

Ay’ gpod-will which the fatal effects of the 
attempt, the order ¥ oonjwBt ^ fo^ teng 

happy consequence 0^*^® 

pdW9.ea8h Agreed to^ciehen descj^ it as ‘a fatol 
mj thousand 2tet 

furnish a subsidy of ^7 P"‘ ^ ^ f®*®! 

fxK tlenty V^the allies proper jnde^eslor • 
date of this tretfly, -Zp®®*®®® ^ future.’ To Franco 

mftrtiiiii, •Bd-^apohpiT*' ® 
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throne. .On the 23rd of April, a convention was aJ^eed^ 
with the restored goyernment for the suspension ^f 
hostilities ; of which the dbcond article left no doubt that 
the just balance of power was to be established reduc- 
ing France to the territorial limits of the 1st January 
1792. By the deAitive treaty peace of the 30th May 
1814, some additions w^e made to these Iflnits. With 
reference to the final disposal of the ceded territories 
acquired by France during the war, the treaty was neces- 
sarily vague. The larger questions of contemplated 
aggrandisement by Eussia and Prussia were ■Wholly left 
"but of view : all was to be settled ii^ the general congress 
to be held at Vienna. 

The Congress of Vienna was not only the most im- 
portant assembly that modern Europe had beheld, but it 
was, at the same time, the most imposing and ostentatious. 

It was accompanied by all the ‘ fierce vanities ’ of the last 
days of feudalism ; and the great dramatic poeVs descrip- 
tion of the splendours of ‘ the vale of Andrtin * might, with 
little alteration, be applied to the saloons of Vienna in 
the latter months of 1814. In that city of pleasure were 
assembled, in October, the sovereigns of Austria, and 
Eussia, and Prussia, with many of the lesser princes of 
the Germanic states. Emperors shook hands in the ]mblic 
streets ; Mettemich and Castlereagh strolled about arm 
in arm. The royal negotiators vied with each other in 
the splendour bf their entertainm^ti^; the British minister, 
a commoner of England, o’er-topped the magnificence of 
the proudest royalties.# The old Prince de Ligne exclaimed : 
‘Le**congr^s danse, et ne marche pas.* They did not 
move on# quite so easily and agreeably as their outward 
delights and courtesies mighl^eem to indicate. Talleyrand 
camfi with his profound adroitness to demand that France 
shouldTtbke a part in all the deliberations. The parties 
to the Treaty of Chaumont would have narrowed his 
claims, but he petfse’^Jpred, and France regained nef 
rank in European diploiaatir. Th^ninisters of Englnd 
and Austria had begun to feel that ambitions might 
^as adv£i]^86 to the just balance of power as the humoled 
ambition of France itself. A voiccl^t^d gone forth from 
the Sritish^arliament to protest agaiiSBx iiie annexation 
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* o£ Saxony to Prussia, and the total subjugation of Poland 
by Eussia* The chancellor oL the exchequer declared o|i 
the 28th November, in the House of Commons, that he 
.did not believe that any British minister would be a party 
to these acts. It was clear, from his gwn letters, that up 
to the* end* of October Ihe Bri^sh minister had been a 
consenting party to the annexation of Saxony; and .that 
he had* defended thb annexation upon the ground that the 
king had been guilty of perpetual tergiversations, and 
ought to J)e sacrificed to the future tranquillity of Europe. 
Of the wishes and interests of the people of Saxony he^ 
made no mention. •A.iistria, on the other hand, strongly 
protested against the annexation. For three months Europe 
was on the brink of a new war. France, having recovered 
a position of independence at the congress, demanded the 
restoration of the Bourbon dynasty to the throne of Sicily 
and Naples, ana refused to consent to the degradation cf 
the King of ^axony. The principle of legitimacy was 
violated, according to Talleyrand, by both these acts. 
Austria made common cause with Franco in the discussions 
upon Saxony. Opposed to these powctTs were the sovereigns 
of Kussia and Prussia, united by personal friendship, and 
most potential in their military organisation. ‘ Secure me 
Saxony,* said Prussia, ‘ and you shall have Poland ;* 

‘ Secure mo Poland,* said Eussia, ‘ and you shall have 
Saxony.’ In these questions Great Britaiq had no direct 
interest ; but she hsid the great national interest to up- 
hold, that the weaker states should not be absorbed by the 
stronger, and that some regard t(f the people should be 
shown in those partitions of territory which the warS of a 
quarter of a century had ^ndered too familiafi-. There 
was a change in the policy of the British minister at con- 
gress. Before the end of 1814, England, France^ and 
Austria were united in demanding the integrity of Saxony, 
ai^ th^ i»dojpendeiice qf Poland. On the 11th of December, 
the Archduke Constantine, who hadJiu#ried from Vienna, 
called upon the Polei^to rall^ r<Jhnd the protection of the 
Emperor of Kussia ; the Prussian minister declared that 
Saxony was conquered* by Prussia, and should -not b® 
restored; Alexsunde^in revenge for th8 (mposition of 
France, was tesolved to support Murat on tne throne of 
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Naples, The rival powers began to look to war. liiere ^ 
had been^ a million of allied men in arms to resist tl^ 
aggressions of France, aUd fc> restore the just equilibrium 
of power in Europe. That these arms were now to be 
turned against each other was a more than possiblfe event; ‘ 
it was an event to be instantly p^pvided for and regulated 
by those whose mission w^s that of peace. In the treaty 
of Holy Alliance the rulers of Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
had solemnly engaged to ‘ remain united by the bonds of 
a true and indissoluble fraternity ; and considering each 
other as fellow-countrymen, they will, on all occasions, 
rand in all places, lend each other aid and assistance/ In 
a secret treaty concluded between Austria, England, and 
France on the 8rd Fobuary 1815, an engagement was 
entered into to act in concert, each with an army of a 
hundred and fifty thousand men, to carry into effect the 
Treaty of Paris, in the manner most conformable to the 
spirit of that treaty ; ‘ convinced that the powers who had 
to complete the dispositions of the Treaty (^f Paris ought 
to be maintained in a state of security and perfect inde- 
pendence, and holding it necessary, in consequence of 
tensions recently manifested^ to look to the means to resist 
every aggression.* When, a year after the date of this 
treaty, Mr. Brougham moved in the House of (^on.mons 
for a copy of the document, Lord Castlereagh resisted its 
production, on the ground that it might be considered in 
ihe nature of a?i unfinished transaction, ‘ a mere historical 
fact,’ that could have no influence on our actual aflairs. 
He contended tjjat the cordial co-oporation of the allies 
in tl^e events of 1816 '^as sufficient to show that for all 
great purposes the spirit of strict alliance pervaded the 
powers of ' Europe. Thirty y^.ars have passed since this 
argument was employed. It was a good argument then, 
to prevent inconvenient disclosures; but there requires 
little to convince us now, upon the clear evidence of this 
‘ historical fact/ that if Bonaparte Lad not leqipeSl into tke 
throne of the TuilSrieb iu thg spring of 1815, the peace of 
Europe might have been bifoken befoi^ it was consolidated. 
The ‘ historical fact * is not without its lesso^gs even at the 
'present hour, pn the 7th of Marc^ Prince Mettemich 
received a despatch announcing the n&bi^and mysterious 
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^dep^ture of jTapoleon from Elba. On the 13th the solemn 
d0dlaration of congress was published, that Bbnaparte 
was to be* put down as the c®niiIon enemy of mankind* 
The Congress of Vienna continued its delibet'ations ; and 
•whilst preparations for war were made on every side, the 
general treaty of congress for the settlement of Europe 
was prepare, and was signed ^nly a week before the 
battle of Quatre il^ras. The points of difference as to 
territorial limits were settled by mutual concessions. THigj 
principle of partition and readjustment of territory wa6( 
establisheffl. 

The definitive treaty of the Congress of Vienna was 
signed- on the 9th of*June. On the 14th the chancellor of 
tlie exchequer went down to the House of Commons, and 
said that he had contracted a loan that day for thirty-six 
millions, and he asked for a total amount for the supplies 
of the year — in addition to the permanent charges of 
thirty-seven millions and a half — of no less a sum than 
ninety millions. The resolutions of the chancellor of the 
exchequer were agreed to, with only one opposing speech, 
and without a division. On the 1 8th th© battle of Waterloo 
was fought. On the 3rd of July, Paris was in the occupa- 
tion of the Anglo-Prussian army — Louis XVIIT. was re- 
stored — Napoleon was banished to St. Helena. 

It is not within our province to trace the various 
political intrigues that followed the restoration of the 
Bourbons to the throne from -^ich they had been hurled, 
2 ^artly by their own* indiscretions, essentially , by the re- 
action of that fierce military spirit which J^ad held Europe 
in terror for a quarter of a centdry. There wasjonce 
more to be a contest ft)r power between England and 
Eussia. England could wspress the nationaPhatred of 
Prussia, and preserve Paris from worse than useless out- 
rage. She could even read France ‘ a great moral leisson ' 
in the restoration of the works of art to their lawful owners. 
Btit Sn^ai^ could mot preserve the influence which 
would have secured France fjj)m th^ dafigerous revenge of 
the ultra-royalists. §fe,lleyrand, who had raised his country 
to the positipn which she occupied at the Congress of 
Vienna, was drivenfex)*! the councils of ^at king who, 
few months ^fc^JWfwas a powerless outoairt, JEtussia, it is 
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said, named his suooessor. The ministers of England did! 
all that remained to tbem^to do. The treaty af alliance, 
which accompanied the Treaty of Paris, was forwarded to 
the French minister with a note which contained sundry, 
excellent lessons 9 |l the duty of uniting moderation with 
firmness, and rejecting iij'^prudent or impassioned counsels. 
‘ Indemnities for the past ’ were to be secured by France 
paying, by gradual instalments, seven' hundred millions of 
francs — a sum not equal to the loan which the English 
chancellor of the exchequer raised in one day ; ‘ guarantees 
for the future * were exacted by the presence of the army 
of occupation for a term of years, supported at the expense 
of France, and garrisoning her strong places, under the 
command of the Duke of Wellington. England, having 
lost her real influence in the government of France, re- 
tained the power of making herself odious. The terms 
granted to the French were in truth moderate. England, 
at the height of glory, had to pay penalties of longer 
duration, perhaps of greater severity, as the price o^ this 
tremendous conflict. The last three years of war alone 
had cost the countiy one hundred and ninety-seven 
millions. 

Paris in the autumn of 1815 presented a scene oven 
more remarkable than the Vienna of the preceding year. 
The conquered city was one universal theatre of gaiety 
and excitement. Here was no ‘ Kachel weeping for her 
children.’ In some dark estav.iir^t might a solitary 
soldier of the disbanded army of the Loire be heard 
execrating the jiresenesrof the foreigner. But the foreigner 
preserved an exact discipline. ,He paid for everything; 
and he hsid ample means of payment. ‘ It is from this 
year, 1815, that the greater part of the shopkeeping for- 
tunes of Paris are to be dated. The haughty nobles of 
Russia lavished their rents upon Parisian mistresses and 
gamblers. Hundreds of the great ilS^^gllsh famiKes ju 8 h 3 d 
to Paris to gaze upon the conquering armies, and to coi^ 
tend for the honour of a feinlie from^jady Castlereagh in 
her evening circle, or a bow from the great duke at his 
fiaoming levee. All this was to eijvd. The ‘ ministers and 
serf-lords of Etissia had to return St. Petersburg 
winter, and * see how best they could persuade the Poles 
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^l»t ‘their annexation was the triumph of their independ- 
ence. The^autious diplomatist^ of^Austria had to discover 
how the hot Italian spirits that had dreamt of liberty and 
national greatness were to sit down under the leaden 
sceptre gf the German stranger. Prussian councillors of 
state had to «neot the excited landwehr, who had rushed to 
arms under the promise of constitutional liberty ; and to 
accommodate the differences of one set of subjects with the 
old German laws, and her new Ehine people with the 
French code. The smaller German states had to re-arrange 
themselves under the confederation. Sweden had to re- 
concile Norway. Holland had to amalgamate with Bel- 
gium — Protestant with Catholic, and interpret Dutch laws 
to a French race. Spain, which had put dowrn the cortes, 
had to try if proscriptions could satisfy a people that had 
been fighting sgven years in the name of freedom. Cer- 
tainly these home prospects were not so agreeable to the 
manugers of national affairs as the reviews of the Bois do 
Boulogne, or the reunions of the Faubourg St. Honore. 
Perhaps to the English ministers, and to their admiring 
followers, there was less of apprehension than to the leaders 
of those states who had gained something more solid than 
the glory with which England remained contented. It 
was enough for her to believe that she had won security. 
She had proudly won the semblance of it ; the one great 
enemy was overthrown. Still there mighf be some feel- 
ing — half fear, half disgtist — at the thought of the House 
of Commons, with its searching questions, its hatred of 
continental alliances, its denunoiati6ns of broken promises, 
coming from a small but*active minority. The lofty *port 
and the cold politeness thalKj>efitted the table of Congress 
would be there out of place. Two years of negotiation in 
the midst of victory would not be favourable to debating 
equanimity. Hard everyday business would have to be 
talked ftisjjoad of glc^y. There was but one course : 

They ^ust eitlfer— ^ 

For 80 run tb^Donditioxus— ^ave those remnants 
Of fool, and feather, that they got in France, 

With hll their honourable points of ignorance, 

And uuderat|^i fgain like honest men, « 

Or pack^lSrtSEir old playfellows. ^ 

— Shakbpeabe: Uenry VIIL 
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But if the plenipotentiaries of this country might ifeturni 
home a little imbued with the temper of despotic cabinets— 
if they could be accuse of having too iJlrenuously 
asserted the principle of legitimacy — if they had appeared 
to have contended too much for the claims of kings, and 
too little for the rights of. the people — in one respect they 
had done their duty, and^iruly upheld the moi^ll supremacy 
of England. They had laboured strenuously, and they had 
laboured with tolerable success, for the abolition of the 
slave-trade. In the Treaty of Utrecht, England protected 
her commercial interests-^espicable protection ! — by sti- 
pulating for a monopoly of the slave-trade for thirty years. 
In the Treaty of Paris, England wr&ted from France an 
immediate aoolition of the traffic, and a declaration from 
all the high contracting powers that they would concert, 
without loss of time, ‘ the most effectual measures for the 
entire and definitive abolition of a comirferce so odious.* 
This was something to set off against the remarkable fact 
that Great Britain, who had made such etiormous sacri- 
fices for the deliverance of Europe^ had not a single com- 
mercial treaty to exhibit as a compensation for her prodigal 
disbursements of loans and subsidies. During the most 
stringent period of Napoleon’s anti-commercial decrees, 
her commerce went on increasing. The people of Europe 
would have her commodities, and no fiscal power could 
shut them out. The merchants and manufacturers of 
England migh<, expect that whei^ all the rulers of Europe 
were assembled to deliberate upon the future welfare of 
the great European fafpily, there would be some relaxation 
of that almost universal system of high duties and prohi- 
bition which denied to the coijtifiental nations the advan- 
tages of fi^ee marts for the ]^oducts of ‘British industry. 
The days of neutrals„and licences, and armies of smugglers, 
were* gone. Our diplomatists came home with no treaties 
putting their country ‘upon the footing of^the most 
favoured nations^* The mercharfts and manufiiUturSrs 
would not have welcome^ ^hem if they had come with 
any treaty that went upon the prinSJple of buying in the 
cheapest market and selling in the dearest. Even the 
*^reaty of Verspilles, which Pitt fieg;otiated with France 
in 1786, would have been offensive^S^Ble parliament of 
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iJiiaglSnd in 1816, for it was a treaty of mutual concession 
aif& liberality. Had Lord Castlereagh said to tfie House 
of CommoTis, ‘ I have made tftide^ free,’ he would have^ 
been hooted. The shipowners would have clamoured for 
their beloved navigation-laws. The landowners would 
have driven him from office had he admitted the corn of 
Poland and the wool of Saxony. ^ The colonial merchants 

' would have impeaqjied him for letting in the timber of 
Norway. The manufacturers would have been in open 
insurrection at the faintest rustling of the silks of France. 
As it was,* the peace of 1815 was constructed without the 
slightest effort to secure its perpetuity by something 
stronger than convehtions and proctocols — by uniting 
mankind in a bond of common interests. 

We request our readers to turn to the map of Europe, 
and to follow us in a few details which may save somo 
after-trouble ofvoferonce and explanation. 

Look, first, at the Icingdom of France, as its limits were 
fixed in 1815, i»early the limits of 1790 — the limits of the 
present hour. It is a noble territory, full of natural 
resources — a land that possesses all the elements of real 
prosperity — a country that must ever be one of the 
greatest powers of Europe — a military power, a naval 
power. The population of France, within the limits fixed 
by the peace, was in 1815 about thirty millions. But 
before the campaign of 1812, the empire of Franco 
embraced a population of more than fifty* millions ; the 
imperial domination extended over more than sixty 
millions. There were thirty-two millions of people, in 
1815, to come under new laws and new governments. ,, 

The old provinces of tx.ic Low Countries severed from 
the empire, were raised into the kingdom of the 
Netherlands under the House of Orange. The lino which 
now separates Belgium and Holland was drawn after the 
revolution^ of 1830. In 1815 this was made a compact 
kiffgdom of five millions of inhabitants— an agricultural, 
a. manufacturing, and a comm^jr^ial kingdom, with noble 
colonies. The physiftil arrangement of such a state was 
admirable. But the moral overcame the material. The 
people would notam^l^mato. ' 

The Atistrian^*Weiherlands (Belgium), witJi all that 
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part of Germany which lies on the left bank of the EHive, 
yrere s^ded to the old t\^rr^,ory of France in 1801. The 
Khenish provinces were, in 1815, bestowed upon Prussia 
— a fertile territory, an industrious people. ‘ By the 
, Peace of Tilsit, Pijiissia was stripped of nearly ono-nalf of 
her dominions. The Congress w Vienna re^Jored her to 
her full sovereignty. But the congress did more for this 
great member of the European coiifederacy. It gave 
Prussia one-half of Saxony. It gave her a slice of the 
Duchy of Warsaw, with a million of people. «The map 
will show better than words what the peace of 1815 did 
for Prussia. It raised her from the d'jpths of her humilia- 
tion after the battle of Jena, to take rank amongst the 
most important of European powers. 

A territory larger than all Europe put together — a 
population forming one-fifth of the whole ^of Europe — this 
is indeed a mighty country, and one that would seem 
destined for universal monarchy. But th^^ largest states 
are not always the strongest. Eiissia, by its ascendency 
at the Congress of Vienna, obtained the kingdom of Poland 
in undisputed sovereignty, with four million inhabitants. 
The Duchy of Warsaw was swept from the domination of 
Franco. The new kingdom had a constitution ; but the old 
annexations of Poland to Kussia were to continue under 
the absolute monarch. The fabric was too frail to endure. 

Where vanished the French kingdom of Italy, with its 
six million inhabitants? Whoro all the lesser French 
incorporated states. Piedmont, Genoa, Tuscany, Lucca? 
The lord of the^iron crown might indeed dream that the 
Mecfiterranean would become thp French lake ! Austria 
acquired the Lombardo-Voij^to kingdom, with its four 
millions of inhabitants. Sardinia annexed Genoa to its 
territory, and becanie a more important state. The States 
of the Church were re-established. Naples and Sicily 
were restored to the old Bourbon branch. TuiiCajpy was 
again a grand-dtichy. Smaller states are dotted about 
the famed Italian land. Visions of uicient grandeur have 
sometimes precipitated its people into revolt; but the 
ciarrangements of 1815 have not been disturbed. Austria 
obtained as great a prize in the dfefcvmberment of the 
French empire as Prussia and Eussia. With a policy that 
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iindoubtedly the result of the most skilful calculation, 
she sought jao very considerable enlargement of territory 
to the north. She became mi^ress of the Adriatic, andT 
carried hgr frontier to the Alps. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to follow the minute 
territorM arrangements « of th% minol: German states. 
yi^The Germanic Confederation will require to be noticed 
|hvhen we have to trace its internal workings. It was not 
the least of the achievements of the Congress of Vienna, 
that the contending interests of a host of petty princes 
were harmonized into some semblance of nationality. One 
Germany to be defended by the confederation of independent 
states, raised up a formidable barrier to external ambition, 
whether of France or of Bussia. 

The last important territorial decision which it may bo 
necessary to point out, is that of the annexation of Norway 
to Sweden. TMs was in accordance with the Convention 
of Kiel, in 1814, between Denmark and Sweden. 

We are now Vriting of the settlement of Europe exactly 
thirty years since the final act of that settlement, the Peace 
of Paris, of November 1815.* From that time there has 
been no general war in Europe. Spain has passed through 
revolution upon revolution ; the South American colonies 
have acquired independence without strength ; Italy has 
in vain striven against the rule of Austria and Sardinia ; 
Poland has succumbed more entirely to the power of 
Russia Greece has ^be^n raised into a kingdom ; the 
younger branch of the House of Bourbon has obtained the 
throne of France, as was contemplated by^ome in 1815 ; 
Belgium has been severed from Holland. Yet with® all 
these changes the five grea*^ powers have not dfawn the 
sword from the scabbard to assault each other : this is not 
to be forgotten in estimating the value of the peace of 
1815. Napoleon, at St. Helena, said to O’Meara : ‘ So silly 
a ^-eatj^ ^ that made^by your ministers for their own 
country was^ever known before. Yqu give up everything 
and gain nothing.’ ^e can nt\& answer, that we gained 
everything when we gained thirty years of repose. We 
gained everything wheji, after twenty years of warfare^ 

* The reader ^111 hoar in mind, when dal^s are referred to, 
that this history wrvs written in 1810. • 
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Upon thS most extravagant scale, the spirit of^the people 
econduoted that warfare to^a triumphant end. * The gains 
of a great nation are hot to be reckoned only by its 
territorial acquisitions, or its diplomatic influence. Thd 
war which Engle.nd had waged, often single* handed, 
against a colossal tyra&ny, raised her to ^du eminence 
which amply compensated for thp mistakes of her^ 
negotiators. It was something that they did not close the 
war in a huckstering spirit— that they did not squabble 
for this colony or that entrepdL The fact of out greatness 
was not to be mistaken when we left to others the scramble 
for aggrandisement, content at last t(j be free to pursue our 
own course of consolidating our power by the arts of peace. 
There were years of exhaustion and discontent to follow 
those years of perilous conflict and final triumph. But 
security was won ; we were safe from the#giant aggressor. 
The people that had subdued Napoleon — for it was the act 
of the people — would do the work that renLained to them. 

The imperial parliament had continued prorogued from 
thellth Jul 3 % 1815, to the 1st February 1816. During 
this long and unusual interval of legislative business — for 
it had been the previous custom for parliament to meet 
early in November — the foreign policy of the administra- 
tion had been carried out without the slightest control 
from the representatives of the people. Sir S. Komilly 
writes in his ^.iary of the 1st February : ‘ There has been 
no period of our history in which lAore important events 
have passed, aijid upon which the counsels of parliament — 
if they be of any utility — were more to be required, than 
during this long prorogation.’^ It may be doubted if the 
counsels 6f parliament could nave been ‘ of any utility ’ in 
deciding the great questions involved in the irresistible 
triumph of the allied armies. Eomilly was himself at 
Paris in October 1816. He laments over the uMopularity 
of the English in compelling the rmoval of the work^* of 
art from the Lou^e 5' he d^pbts whether a peace of long 
duration could arise out of the occ%)ation of France by 
foreign troops; ho sympathises with those who bitterly 
® complain of th^ perfidy of the allied powers. Mr. Horner 
has similar^yiews : the good fruits oPHib' French Eevolu- 
tion were to be lost to Franco ; the confederacy of courts 
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tlie alliance of armies were to subject the French to the 
government of a family that th,^y despise and detest : that 
the people are the property of certain royal families, was 
to be established as a maxim in the system of Europe ; our 
army was degraded in being the mai:p instrument of a 
warfare "agab|;ist freedom and ci'cilisation. If parliament 
had been sitting in the autumn of 1815, and had these 
been the general opinions of the opposition as a body, the 
Bourbons might not have been supported by the English 
diplomatisits in their restoration ; and the English army 
might have been withdrawn from the occupation of France, 
after the object had bpen accomplished for which England 
had professed to arm — the overthrow of Napoleon. But 
parliament was not sitting in the autumn of 1815; and, 
what is more important, the opposition, as a body, did not 
hold these opinions. Two days before the meeting of 
parliament, Mr.”Horner writes ; ‘ I fear we are not likely 
to go on very harmoniously in opposition ; there are such 
wide and irre’&oncilable differences of opinion between 
those who, on the one hand, will heaj: of nothing but a re- 
turn to all that was undone by the French Kevolution, and 
who, in the present moment of success, declare views of that 
sort which they never avowed to the same extent before — 
and those who, on the other hand, think that the French 
people have some right to make and mend their government 

for themselves You may expect very soon to see a 

breach in the oppositionk; I think it cannot be averted 
much longer.’ Mr. W^ard (afterwards Lord Dudley) 
attributes to the opposition motives whic^ could belong 
only to a few and which^ oven in those few were mixed 
up with something higher : V Opposition had staked every- 
thing upon Napoleon’s success, and are grieved at his 
failure.* Had Napoleon succeeded,* there might have 
been unity. He fell; and the great Whig party was 
br^en fo:aa season, IJ only recovered its power when it 
toot deeper i’oot in the popular affeQ|;ioia3. The triumph 
of the British arny} was oo^n followed by grievous 
embarrassments at home. But the people, at the com- 
mencement of 1816, hsjjji little sympathy for those who- 
were lamenting o^jjgj^Lhe banishment of Napoleon. Even 
the chief Whig organ, the Edinburgh BevieWy ^somplaiued 
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of ‘ the strange partiality which has lately inclicated Itself 
for him Among some of those who profess to be lovers 
iibei’ty in this counti^ ; V and ridictiled ‘ thfe sort of 
hankering after him which we can trace among some of 
our good Whigs.’ The people had as little respect for 
those who grievedrthat France l^id to pay severe penalties 
for her long career of spoliation. The succesD of England 
was too recent— the success was too splendid and over- 
whelming, not to throw its shield over just fears and 
reasonable complaints. It annihilated mere party hos- 
tility. The reaction was not yet come. The faver-fit of 
triumph had not yet been followed by the cold torpor of 
exhaustion. For a little while the mtion could bear even 
the presumption of those who claimed all the merit of 
the triumph, and almost appeared to forget that never was 
a government so supported by the people as the English 
supported their government during the .Hundred Days. 
Mr. Ward, a general follower of the administration, writes 
thus of the men in power in 1816 : ‘ Tb^eir prodigious 
success — which, without at all meaning to deny their 
merits and abilities, must be allowed by all reasonable men 
to have been vastly beyond their merits and beyond their 
abilities — had made their underlings insolent, and the 
House too obedient.’ Such was t\j position of the two 
parties with reference to external politics. Domestic con- 
cerns, which were soon to assume the greater importance, 
were too little regarded during the war to divide men into 
parties. The policy of peace ha’d slowly to construct the 
great modern division of the adherents to things as they 
weijp, and the advocatfes of things as the}' should be— the 
enemies and the friends of progrAss. 

Let us Endeavour, with ho^^ver feeble a pencil, to trace 
the outlines of those who had chiefly to interpret the 
opinions of their time — to attack and to defend — ^to pro- 
pound lasting truths oj^ fleeting paradoxes — in the parlia- 
ment of 1816. The greater numb^^r of thos^wio, hadU to 
debate on the Pesfce cf Pari^ sleep with those who had to 
debate on the Peace of Utrecht. Tfe same narrow house 
that contained Oxford and Bolingbroke contains Liverpool 
* and Castlereagh. Ponsonby and Tierney are as insensible 
to the historic regards of their youn^ x:ontemporaries as 
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’^tiD Stanhope and Hanmer. The living and the dead 
alike claim*an honest and imps^tiad estimation. « 

On the woolsack sits John Scott, Lord Eldon. The 
chancellor is in his sixty-fifth year. He has filled his 
high of^ce, with the exception of a single year of absence 
from power,t since 1801. The Consummate judge is in 
him united with the narrowest politician. The acute 
lawyer, balancing every question with the most inflexible 
honesty and the clearest vision, is the most one-sided and 
halting stsitesman that ever sat in the councils of an empire 
in which truth was only to be established by conflict, and 
every element of ehan^o was in ceaseless, and for the most 
part healthful activity. His thought by day, his dream by 
night, is to uphold what he calls the constitution — that 
indefinable compound of principles and expedients, that 
to him is as ^icred as the commands of Holy Writ, 
Whoever approaches to lay his hands on that ark, whether 
he come to bjpt out a cruel statute, or to mitigate a 
commercial restriction, or to disfranchise a corrupt borough, 
or to break down a religious disability, is his enemy. He 
was the last great man who belonged to this sect. But he 
acted with perfect honesty and unshrinking courage in 
the assertion of these opinions. He retained ofiSce because 
he professed the opinions ; but no one can believe that he 
professed the opinions to retain office. He lived in times 
when bursts of popular violence alarmed th^ peaceful, and 
licentious expressions \)f bpinion disgusted the moderate; 
and he know no other instrument but force for producing 
internal peace. Yet he was no hatef of liberty, no assertor 
of the rights of unconditional power. The law, as it stood, 
was his palladium, yet no 0A3 was more ready to*make the 
natural course of justice give place to suspensions of the 
constitution. But in his mind this Vas to preserve the 
constitution. To lop off a limb was life to the constitution ; 
to iiifus(^ blood was^dcath. It has been truly observed 
that he confounded every ajjuse that •surrounded the 
throne, or grew up wiihin the jftecincts of the altar, with 
the institutions themselves — ‘ alike the determined enemy 
of all who would either invade the institution or extirpate 
the abuse.’ He imrtl» that after-times will not venerate ; 
but, fortunately for the fame of the larger number of tho 
VOL. I. , • n 
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great ones of the earth, there is a vast neutral gi*pun#^ 
between veneration and contempt. ‘ 

' The first lord of the trefe^snry is the Earl ot Liverpool. 
He has been prime minister from 1812 ; he has held high 
office from the beginning of the century; he has filled 
subordinate offices, from -jihe age of manhood. Eespect is 
on all hands conceded to him — the respect due to honest 
intentions and moderate abilities. Admiration or disgust 
is reserved for his colleagues. As prime minister of 
England, he seems to fill something like the station which 
a quiet and prudent king may fill in other couhtries. He 
is the head of the nation’s councils, with responsible 
ministers. The conduct of the \^ar was not his; he 
suffered others to starve the war. The peace was not his ; 
he gave to others the uncontrolled power of prescribing 
the laws of victory. The stupendous financial arrange- 
ments of the war were not his ; they were expounded by 
a man of business in the llouso of Commons. The 
resistance to all change was not his ; the great breakwater 
of the coming wave was bis sturdy chancellor. The people, 
during his war-administration, had quietly surrendered 
itself to the belief that good business talents were the most 
essential to the official conduct of the affairs of nations. 
A long course of victory had succeeded to a long course of 
disaster; and, therefore, the rulers at home weie the best 
of rulers. The great Captain who saved his country, and 
threw his protection over the government, offer^ the 
strongest evidence, in after-years, of how little that 
government h^d done for him. Around the premier sit 
the home secretary. Viscount Sidmouth, and the colonial 
secretary, the Earl Bathurst, o* They enjoy, even in a 
greater degree than himself^, the privilege of not being 
envied and feared fpr the force of their characters, or the 
splendour of their talents. 

It is not quite easy to understand now what constituted 
the opposition ip 1816. The two peers of» tna/ greatest 
mark had been divided ir, their opinions as to the war 
against Napoleon on his'* return fi^m Elba. It is little 
doubtful that they were equally divided as to the character 
of the peace. ^^Earl Grey stood &t the head of the party 
that denoi^ced the intimate foreigfi^a^iances which this 
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^unlrjr had formed in the support of legitimacy. He 
^^uld have treated with Bonaparte. Lord Grenville held 
that the iftaintenance of peac# vdth Bonaparte was im* 
possible, and that consequently the foreign alliances and 
the restofation of the Bourbons were essential parts of the 
war policy. Both had bejpn driven from office ten years 
before, through their firm adher&ioe to the support of the 
Catholic claims. The nature of each of these eminent 
statesmen was somewhat haughty and uncompromising. 
Had they remained in power after the death of Mr. Fox, 
they would have probably differed as to the conduct of 
the war. Had they succeeded to power upon the 
termination of the war, they would as certainly have 
differed as to the character of popular discontents, and the 
mode of appeasing them. Lord Grey was a Whig-reformer 
— Lord Grenville a Whig-conservative. On the benches 
of opposition sa^also the Marquis of Lansdowne and Lord 
Holland. Their differences of opinion were not of a very 
practical character. Lord Lansdowne saw in the over- 
throw of Napoleon the destruction of a military tyrant, 
and ho rejoiced accordingly; Lord •Holland, a man of 
large benevolence, had a generous tear for a fallen foe. 

Turn we to the House of Commons — that assembly whose 
voice, even when its defects were most fiercely canvassed, 
went forth throughout the world as the expression of 
a great and free nation. The leader of the ministerial 
phalanx is Eobert Stewart, Lord Castleraagh. To his 
splendid figure and (fcmftianding face he has added the 
outward show of honours which have not J)een , bestowed 
upon a commoner since the days 5f Sir Eobert Walpple. 
He is ‘ the noble lord in ihg blue ribbon.’ He has been 
foreign secretary since 1812: He held high officS in 1802. 
By the force of his character he bore down the calumnies 
which had attached to his connection with the govern- 
ment of Ireland before the union. The triumphs of the 
l^eninsula obliterated the recollections of Walcheren. 
Ho comes now to parliament ^t the*very summit of his 
power, having taken Blit little ^art in its debates during 
the mighty events of the two previous years. There is a 
general impression that ho has a leaning towards arbitrary 
principles, and th£?®<!Ks intercourse with the irjpsponsible 
• c 2 
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rulers of the continent has not increased his aptitude 
^administering a repreaentg.tive government. JBLe will be 
attacked with bitterness; he will be suspected, perhaps 
unjustly. But he will stand up against all attack with 
unflinching courage, and unyielding self-support. No 
consciousness of the navrownei^ of his inte^ect 'and the 
defects of his education will prevent him pouring out 
toiTent after torrent of unformed senl^nces and disjointed 
argument* It is a singular consideration that mere 
hardihood and insensibility should have stc^d up so 
successfully against untiring eloquence within tho walls 
of parliament, and determined hoi^tility without. Lord 
Castlereagh even succeeded in living down popular 
hatred, hound this most fortunate minister of 1816 are 
grouped his colleagues — ^Nicholas Vansittart, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, ‘ the noblest work of God,* according to 
Pope’s maxim ; the secretary of war, LSrd Palmerston ; 
the chief secretary for Ireland, Mr. Peel ; and, somewhat 
out of his place, the friend whom Canning S-aised to office 
when he ingloriously went to Lisbon in 1814 — Mr. 
Huskisson. 

The accredited leader of the opposition is George 
Ponsonby, formerly chancellor of Ireland. He is a pru- 
dent and temperate leader, not remarkable for great 
powers as a debater, but a safe guide for party-men to 
rally round. ^One who did not act with him says : ‘ He 
was the least eminent man that over filled such a station.’ 
One who did act with him writes in his diary : ‘ He was 
a very honest^ man, ^iiad many excellent qualities, and 
posbessed very considerable talents ; but he was by no 
means fii# for tho situation p^vhich he has for ten years 
occupied — that of leader of the party of opposition,* 
Beside him sits George Tierney, a parliamentary veteran, 
who has been fighting for twenty years, chiefly in the 
ranks of opposition, once as a member of the Addington 
administmtion — fii^ancier, a wit. Of ready" powers as a 
debater, of great practical* sense, unblemished private 
character, be seemed fitted for higher eminence than he 
, attained in the nation’s eyes. Jle was a parliamentary 
man of businesb at a time when that^iijh quality was not 
valued as ft ought to have been; and, whether in or out of 
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mjoe, the best committee man, the clearest calculator, was 
hdd as a vgry subordinate peri^n in aifairs of legislation^ 
He redeemed, however, the character of the opposition in 
regard to.this quality, in which they were held, unjustly 
enough, to be singularly deficient ; and almost succeeded 
in persulidinj his hearers hnd ths public, that genius and 
industry may be united. The nation seemed then to have 
confidence in its administration, because it regarded its 
chiefs and subordinates as essentially men of business. 
Mr. Tierney was to claim this confidence as the man of 
business of the opposition. He had declaimers enough 
about him to make tl^e attribute not too infectious. Mr. 
Tierney was the man of financial detail. There was one 
who then chiefly dedicated himself to the neglected walk 
of political economy. Francis Horner had won a high 
reputation by the unremitting assertion of large principles 
which indolence^nd prejudice had shrunk from examining. 
More than any man he had gone to the root of financial 
difficulties. life opinions were to be adopted when he 
lived not to expound them — others were to carry them 
into practice. It is something to bo an earnest thinker in 
an age of debaters. His are labours that have more 
endurance than mere party eminence. In the same ranks 
are a few other labourers ‘ for all time.’ 

On the bench of honour sits one whose lofty port and 
composed features show him to be a man of no common 
aspirations. His habkual expression is earnest, solemn, 
almost severe. He has a great mission to fulfil, far above 
party politics and temporary contentions. * Yet he is a 
partisan, but not in the ordinary sense of the word, lie 
is sometimes bitter, prejudf3ed, perhaps vindictive — ^yet 
no one more deeply feels than himself that this is not the 
temper for the attainment of great sdbial improvements. 
His hopes are not sanguine. He sees little of amelioration 
in tjjie pi-^ent aspect affairs; he fancies that evil 
principle ar8 in the ascendant. He«bal nearly readied 
his sixtieth year; heias bee^^in Parliament only ten 
years. But during tnat short period he has left an 
impression upon that asgiembly never to be obliterated. 
That lawyer, the ^^l^owledged head of His ovm class, 
who in House of Commons has won tlie highest 
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reputation for sincerity of purpose, for vast ability, 

‘the eloquence of a statesman as distinguished from that of 
an advocate, never rises without commanding the respect 
of a body not favourable to the claims of orators by pro- 
fession. His forensic duties are vast, his devotion to 
them too absorbing, the whole character of 'his mind too 
staid — perhaps too little imaginative ^nd pliant — to make 
him the leader of his own scattered party. But as the 
founder of the noblest of our improvements, the reform of 
our hateful and inoperative penal laws, ho wfll do what 
the most accomplished and versatile debater would have 
left undone. Ho will persevere, as he has persevered, 
amidst neglect, ca\umny, the frowns of power, the indiffer- 
ence of the people. The testament which he bequeaths 
will become sacred and triumphant. That man is Sir 
Samuel Eomilly. 

The place which Whitbread filled is vacant. A sudden, 
mysterious, and most melancholy death hud silenced that 
fearless tongue, which, as it was the last to denounce the 
war of 1816, would have been the first to tear in pieces 
the treaties which that war had consummated. The mise- 
rable and oppressed listened to him as their friend and 
deliverer. His political enemies acknowledged his in- 
flexible honesty. His love of justice made him generous 
oven to those whom he habitually opposed. He had been 
for several years the true leader of the bpposition, and he 
had led them with right English courage. Others might 
win by strata^^em ; l^e was for tho direct onslaught. He 
peeished the day after Paris capitulated. Two nights 
before, he had spoken in tfi/) House of Commons. His 
health had been long broken. • He was desponding with- 
out a cause. Insai^ity came, and then the end. A French 
writer has had the vulgar audacity to say that Whitbread 
destroyed himself because he could not bear the triumph 
of his country a,t Waterloo. The same writer af?rms^hat 
Canning betrayed to Fou^,h6 the plans of Castlereagh for 
the expedition to Waloheren. Boiu falsehoods may sleep 
together. No two men more dearly loved their country, 
whatever they might think of its policy. The place of 
Whitbread is vacant. He that coinS&' to e^m the succes- 
sion to the same real leadership is not an unknown man 
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^he is the Heury Brougham who, haying appeased at the 
har of the^ House of Commonly in*1808, as counsel for th^ 
great body of merchants and manufacturers against the 
.orders in council, carried the repeal of those impolitic 
orders in 1812, after seven weeks of Jhe most laborious 
and incessai^t exertion, almost unexampled in the records 
of parliament. For three years, the place which he had 
won by a combination of industry and talent almost un- 
precedented had been surrendered to other tribunes of 
the people. The moment in which he reappears is some- 
what unfavourable to the highest exertions of his powers, 
for he has no worthy opponent. George Canning is not 
in his place in parliament. He, who had sighed for peace, 
as Pitt sighed in the gloomy days of Austerlitz and Jena, 
was out of office during the triumphs of Leipsic and 
Vittoria. The peace of 1814 was accomplished without 
his aid. He had bowed before the humbler talents of his 
rival colleague, whom military successes abroad had raised 
up into a disproportioned eminence at home. Time has 
shown how Canning was hated and feared by a large 
number of those who professed a common allegiance with 
himself to the principles of the son of Chatham. The 
hate and the fear applied as much to his principles as to 
his talents. The government of 1814 had secured his 
allegiance, and drawn the sting of his dreaded adherence 
to Liberal policies. They disarmed him ; Jhey had well- 
nigh degraded him. tThiy opened the session of 1816 in 
the confidence that they could do without him. ‘They 
wondered what use he could be off and v^y Lord Liver- 
pool could have thought^ of making any terms with ffim.’ 
On the 10th June, Canniii|,- took his place in 4;he House 
of Commons as president of the Board of Control, The 
ten years which followed look like the last days of parlia- 
mentary eloquence. What is loft may work as well ; but 
at gny rat© it is something difierent. 

The CTOss-benches oi neutrality ii) tlfe House of Com- 
mons are not over fqjl- The^arty of Canning has been 
scattered. But there sit a knot of men who hold the 
scales in one of the grqp.test questions — perhaps the most* 
interesting questi^j^— that was ever agilSted within the 
walls of parliament. It is the party of the A)olitionists 
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of the slave-trade. Victory abroad is to them defeat^ if i 
bring not the consummation of their hopes in the acts ^ 
foreign governments. !At^.he peace of 1814, Prance — the 
restored government of France — restored by our money and 
our arms — refused to consent to the immediate abolition; 
lionaparte, amidst^ his memorable acts of the fjundred 
Days, abolished the hateful tra&c, by a strobe of his pen 
— and it was abolished. The Bourbon government a 
second time restored, dared no longer refuse this one 
demand of Great Britain. Had they refused, the British 
minister could scarcely have met the parliamel/it. lie is 
now come to say that Franco has decreed that there shall 
be an end to this sin and shame. Other nations have 
promised. But— is it to be told that where we might 
have commanded, there alone is resistance? Spain and 
Portugal still maintain the traffic. The firm band of 
abolitionists are secure that their silver-t^mgued leader — 
ho who resigned every meaner ambition to give freedom 
to the oppressed — will persevere through good report and 
evil report, with or without friends in power, till the 
chains of the negro are broken for over. They fear not 
enemies, they truckle not for friends ; they have a support 
above what the world can give. This ‘ band of brothers * 
— reviled or honoured, proselytising or solitary — will hold 
their ground. They are the only united body of en- 
thusiasts in an ago of political calculation. They will 
manifest, as they have manifested, what enthusiasm may 
accomplish. 
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Speech — ^Pr?perty-Tax — Civil List— Marriage of the Princess 
Charlotte. 

The House of Commons of 1816 presented a remarkable 
spectacle. The ministry met the representatives of the 
people with all the pride and confidence of a triumph 
beyond hope. The iftinisterial leader came flushed from 
his labours of restoration and partition, and took his scat 
amidst shouts such as saluted Caesar when he went up to 
the Capitol. The march to Paris, twice over, says a con- 
spicuous actor 4n the politics of that hour, was suffi- 
ciently marvellous ; ‘ but it appeared, if possible, still more 
incredible, thatiwe should witness.LordCastlercagli enter- 
ing the House of Commons, and resuming, amidst universal 
shouts of applause, the seat which he had quitted for a 
season to attend as a chief actor in the arrangement of 
continental territory.’ The opposition, considered nu- 
merically, were a broken and feeble body ; but, intellectu- 
ally and morally, their strength was far more formidable 
in this the fourth session of the parliament than at any 
previous period of its duration. In opposin^the enormous 
war expenditure from 18*12 — in resisting the determina- 
tion to make no peace with Napolcqp — they had not with 
them the national sympathy. The tables were tunned. 
They had now to conteiitl ij^gainst the evident partiality 
for continental alliances — the enormous standing army — 
‘the excessive peace-expenditure — the jiesire to perpetuate 
war-taxes. They were supported by public opinion, for 
the once accredited indivisibility of peace and plenty 
appfareek^b be wholly sSt an end. The people w^ere suffer- 
ing, and the excitement of»the struggle against the 
domination of FrancS having passed away, they were 
not disposed to suffer in silence. 

The speech from the throne, delivered byKJommissioners, 
was necessaiijy £fc^^eech of congratulation, • Splendid 
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successes, intimate union, precautionary measures, tlijjfle 
^were the key-notes to* out foreign policy; mlinufactures, 
commerce, and revenue were, somewhat rashly, declared 
to be flourishing at home; economy was hinted at— 
economy consistent with the security of the coun^iry, ‘and 
with that station whicli we occupy in Euijope/ Li the 
House of Lords there was no amendment to the address. In 
the Commons a bootless amendment, which was seconded 
by Lord John Eussell,* declared the country to be suffer- 
ing under ‘unexampled domestic embarrassfiaents,’ and 
demanded ‘a careful revisal of our civil and military 
establishments, according to the priiLciples of the most rigid 
economy.* The chancellor of the exchequer on this occa- 
sion declared his intention to continue the property or 
income tax on the modified scale of five per cent. This 
avowal was the signal for one of the , chief battle-cries 
which were to lead on the scanty powers of opposition. 
Party hostility was not.disarmed by the deportment of the 
foreign minister. Mr. Brougham having denounced Fer- 
dinand of Spain as ‘ a contemptible tyrant,’ Lord Castle- 
reagh thereupon deprecated ‘ that scrutinising criticism of 
the internal policy of foreign countries, which could only 
bo properly exercised at home.* .The lecture was not for- 
gotten. 

The treaties with foreign powers were presented to 
parliament on the first day of the session. The formal 
debate upon thorn was deferied for a fortnight. Mr. 
Brougham ha^d previously brought forward a motion for 
th^ production of a ' copy of the treaty between Kussia, 
Austria, and Prussia, of the^ 2.0th September 1815 — the 
treaty of Holy Alliance. Lord Castlereagh had declared, 
when notice of Mr. Brougham’s motion was given, with 
reference to this extraordinary document, that ‘ its object 
was confined solely to the contracting parties, and breathed 
the pure spirit^ of the Christian religion.’ . Tlj^ ruction 
was of course rejected. Jt was not till a later period of 
our history that it was' shown tkat there was cause for 
alarm, ‘when sovereigns spoke of leading armies to 
protect religipn, peace, and justice.’ Mr. Brougham also 

* Lord John Buasell was in oarliament in 1814. 
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rlk^ved for a copy of a treaty said to have been concluded 
at Vienna •in January 1815. IjoiH Castlereagh admitted^r- 
the existence of such a treaty, and that this country had 
been a paTty to it ; but he refused to produce it, affirming 
that it .was a mere matter of history.* ‘ Yes,’ said Mr. 
Tierney; ‘sund like other matter of history, it was 
necessary that it should be known, because the knowledge 
of it bore on other times.’ It appears to have been con- 
sidered in the House of Commons that this alliance was 
directed sSlely against Eussia. The ‘historical fact* has 
become clearer : the contracting powers, thus prepared for 
•the last resort, had not a common danger once more united 
them, were Austria, France, and England, against Eussia 
and Prussia. The motion for the production of this treaty 
was also rejected. 

Before the gjeat discussion upon the general treaties 
took place, the government declared its intention with 
regard to the ^peace establishment. There was to be an 
army of a hundred and fifty thousand men, maintained at 
an expense of little short of thirty millions; and the 
secretary for foreign affairs justified this course by the 
example of the large military establishments of the other 
nations of Europe. It was on a debate in the committee 
of supply that Lord Castlereagh used the memorable 
expression which roused a spirit in the country of deep 
hostility, almost of disgust; ‘He felt assured that the 
people of England wd'aldniot, from an ignorant impatience 
to be relieved from the pressure of taxation, put every- 
thing to hazard, when everything ifiight b^ accomplished 
by continued constancy ^nd firmness.’ Prom the moment 
of this offensive declaration, the income-tax was doomed. 
The people had not borne the taxation of so many years 
of war with a heroism such as no peJplo had ever before 
shown, to be taunted with ignorant impatience of taxa- 
tio»i noY*t]jjat they haj won peace. The presumption of 
the government at this period was oalcfflatod to produce 
a violent reaction thrtughout ^e land. In parliament it 
produced alarms which now look exaggerated, but which 
men of unquestioned integrity most certainly entertained, j 
T he minor questions of continental arrangements were 
less regarded!* and wisely so, than the pecuHait'ties of our 
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internal position. Men really thought that the old Ehglj^ 
spirit of freedom was about to be trampled Tjpon. Lord 
^'Grenville, who on the first night of the session had given 
his heartiest assent to the address, rejoicing in the mode 
by which the peace had been accomplished — tlie restora- 
tion of the Bouk-bons— now caused the Lords to be 
summoned ; and on the 14th February, in mOving for the 
estimates for the military service for the year, delivered a 
speech that spoke something of the spirit of ‘ the good old 
cause.’ He said : ‘ The question which their lo^^ships had 
now to consider was, whether, after a struggle of twenty- 
five years, maintained by such immense efforts, and at 
such vast expense, they were at ^length to obtain the 
blessings of that real peace for which they had so long 
contended, or whether their situation was to be exactly 
the reverse ? Whether they were still to be charged with 
an immense military establishment; whr^ther they were 
now to bo called upon to take their rank among the 
military states of the continent; whetheft' they were to 
abandon the wise maxims and policy of their forefathers, 
by which the country had risen to such a height, and had 
been enabled to make Mich great exertions, and, at an 
humble distance, turn servile imitators of those systems 
which had been tho cause of so much distress and calamity 
to the nations by which they had been adopted and 
maintained?’ Tho prime minister, in replying to Lord 
Grenville, called these ‘ extraordin^^ry and unreasonable 
fears.’ But they were re-echoed on many sides. When 
tho groat debates on the treaties at length took place, in 
whfch the Earl of Liverpool moved tho address, Lord 
Grenville proposed an amendment which deprecated in 
the strongest language ‘the settled system to raise the 
country into a military power.’ Tho House divided, the 
government having a majority of sixty-four. Lord Holland 
protested against the address, in terms which enjJ)odied his 
speech upon th(\ treaties, and expressed the opinions ot 
that section of the oppt^sition: ‘Because the treaties 
and engagements contain a dir&t guarantee of tho 
present government of France against the people of that 
‘ country ; and ^ in my judgment imply a general and 
perpetual guarantee of all European governments against 
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governed.* In the House of Commons the forei^ 
secretary ^loved the address uppn the treaties. An 
amendment was proposed by Hord Milton, which depre- 
cated the. military occupation of France, and the un- 
exampled military establishments of this country. The 
debate lasted two nights, the add^^ess be?bg finally carried 
by a majorit/ of a hundred and sixty-three. Komilly, in 
his diary, had noted down the heads of his own speech : 

‘ As I consider this as the most important occasion that I 
ever spoke, on, I have been desirous of preserving the 
memory of sbme of the things I have said.* The import- 
ance of the occasion could not have been over-estimated. 
But what was said on both sides was, to a considerable 
extent, the regular display of party conflict. The exulta- 
tions of the government at the settlement of their war 
labours look now scarcely more inflated than the fears ^ 
of some member® of the opposition that the confederated 
arms of the despots of Europe might be turned against the 
liberties of England. The practical business that was at 
hand — the enforcement of economy, the alleviation of 
distress— was the matter of real. importance that was to 
grow out of these debates. There can be no doubt, 
however, that there was a strong and sincere belief 
amongst many good men that the liberties of this country 
were in eventual peril. Horner, in the debate on the 
treaties, made a very powerful speech ; and a week after, 
he thus writes in the confidence of private friendship; 

‘ We are nearly declared to bo a military power. If this 
design is not chocked, of which I have slender hopes, or 
does not break down by favour of accidents, wo shall h^o 
a transient glory for soiflo^'little while. The bravery of 
our men, the virtues which the long enjoyment of liberty 
will leave long after it is gone, and the financial exertions 
of which we are still capable, will insure us that distinc- 
tion^ but it is a glory in which our freedom will be lost, 
and whidh (Sinnot niaifftain itself wljen-the vigour, born 
of that freedom, is snent.’ "^^sionary as We may now 
regard these opinions to be, the expression of them had its 
use. When Horner rejoiced that he had ‘ his breath out 
about the Bourbons and Castlercagh,’ he, in common with 
other eminent •men of his party, did something ->to repress 
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the spirit which success had produced in high places. 
The ultra- Whigs, when they groaned over the captivi^ 
'»of Napoleon — ^when th6y rfmt their eyos to much that had 
been really high-minded in the conduct of the allies 
towards France — when they saw only danger in the 
future, oYerlookiijg the mighty peril from which we had 
escaped — had not the co'untry with them. Sl’hey had not 
the support of the great bulk of the intelligent population, 
who, except on special occasions, are not party politicians. 
But when they addressed themselves, not as partisans, but 
as earnest representatives of the people, to Teduce the 
public burthens, and to repress a career of wasteful ex- 
penditure, they were on safer ground. 

The corporation of London took the lead in the national 
expression of opinion against the property-tax. Their 
petition complained of the violation of the solemn faith of 
parliament ; of the injustice, vexation, and oppression of 
this tax — of the partiality of taxing, in the same propor- 
tion, incomes of a short duration, and thpse arising from 
fixed and permanent property; they acknowledged the 
depressed state of the agricultural interests, but they 
contended that the manufacturing and trading interests 
were equally depressed, and equally borne down with the 
weight of taxation; they finally called for reduction in 
the public expenditure, and Ihe abolition of all unnecessary 
places, pensions, and sinecures. It was not alone the 
anti-ministeiiial party of tho city that joined in the 
petition; tho judgments of mercantile men against the 
continuance of the tax were almost universal. The dis- 
liV^ of the rural population was as fixed as that of the 
inhabitants of towns, Tho J}a|;tle against this tax was 
one of tho most remarkable examples of parliamentary 
strategy that was over displayed ; and the history of the 
struggle has been most pithily told by the leading 
tactician: ‘On the termination of the war, the govern- 
ment were determined, instead ^pf repealing whole 
income-tax, which the ac^euforcing it declared to be “ for 
and during tho continuance of tho ^yar, and no longer,” to 
retain one-half of it — that is, to reduce it from ten to five 
per cent. — and thus keep a revenue raised from this 
source of^Jbotwoen seven and eight millions, instead of 
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fifteem. As soon as this intention was announced, several 
Aetings were held, and two or three petitions were pre- 
sented. The ministers peroeiv^ tiie risk they ran, if the 

S should he pursued, of continued discussion for a 
i of time; and they saw the vast importance of 
despatcl;. Accordingly, tjie chancellor oof the exchequer 
gave notice on the Tuesday for his motion on the Thursday 
immediately following. The opposition took the alarm, 
and Mr. Brougham declared, on presenting a petition, 
numerously signed, from one of the London parishes, that 
if the hurl’y now indicated should be persevered in, he 
should avail himself of all the iheans of delay afforded by 
the forms of the Housa. Lord Folkestone, one of the most 
strenuous, and in those days one of the most active and 
powerful supporters of the popular cause, vigorously 
seconded this menace, in which he entirely joined. On 
the next day, i^ore petitions were flung in, more dis- 
cussions took place, and the government postponed for a 
week the intr^iduction of the bill. That week proved 
quite decisive; for so many meetings were held, and so 
many petitions sent up, that the bill was put off from 
time to time, and did not finally 'make its appearance till 
the 17th of March. Above six weeks were almost entirely 
spent by the House of Commons in receiving the number- 
less petitions poured in from all quarters against the tax. 
For it was speedily seen that the campaign of 1812* was 
renewed, and that the same leaders, Messrs. Brougham 
and Baring, had the management of the operations. 

‘ At first, the ministei s pursued the course of obstinate 
silence. The oi)position debated each petition in vain; 
every minister and minjstfjrial member held his peace, 
^^o arguments, no facts, no sarcasms, no taunts could rouso 
them ; no expression of the feelings ,of the country, no 
reference to the anxiety of particular constituencies, could 
draw a word from the ministers and their supporters. At 
length it^'^^a^i perceived -that their antagosists did not the 
less debate, and that consequently th<^ scheme had failed 
in its purpose of stifling discussion. I'he only effect of it 
then was, that all the debating was on one side, and this 

* The resistance to the orders in council. — K , 
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both became hurtful to the government in the House, 
>.more hurtful still in thte cciintry. They wereoforoed* into 
discussion therefore; and then began a scene of un- 
exampled interest, which lasted until the second reading 
of the bill. Eac^ night, at a little after four, commenced 
the series of debates, wnich lasted until pgst midnight. 
These were of infinite variety. Arguments urged by 
different speakers; instances of oppression and hardship 
recounted; anecdotes of local suffering and personal in- 
convenience; accounts of the remarkable passages at 
different meetings ; personal altercations interspersed with 
more general matter — all filled up the measure of the 
night’s bill of fai^ ; and all were so blended and so varie- 
gated, that no one ever perceived any hour thus spent to 
pass tediously away. Those not immediately concerned — - 
peers, or persons belonging to neither House — flocked to 
the spectacle which each day presented. The interest 
excited out of doors kept pace with that ot the spectators ; 
and those who carried on these active operations showed a 
vigour and constancy of purpose, an unwearied readiness 
for the combat, which astonished while it animated all 
beholders. It is recounted of this I’omarkablo struggle, 
that one night towards the latter end of the period in 
question, when, at a late hour, the House having been in 
debate from four o’clock, one speaker had resumed his 
seat, the wh»le members sitting upon one entire bench 
rose at once and addressed the «hair — a testimony of un» 
abated spirit and unquenchable animation, which drew 
forth the loudest cheers from all sides of the House. 

‘At length came the 17tji of March, the day ap- 
pointed for the division; but it was soon found that 
this had been, with the debate, wholly anticipated. The 
usual number of petitions, and even more, were poured 
thickly in during some hours ; little or no debating took 
place upon them ; unusual anxiety for the resrjjjt ofosuoh 
long-continued labour, and such lengthened excitement, 
kept all silent and in suspense ;e when, about eleven 
o’clock, Sir William Curtis, representing the city of 
London, proceeded up the House> bearing in his arms the 
petition, whicli ho presented without any remark, of the 
great meeting of the bankers and merchants, holden in 
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I?gyptian Hall, and signed by twelve thonsand per- 
s^s.* Tbe^di vision took plaoe after a debate that did not 
last balf an hour; no one could indeed be beard in an 
assembly so impatient for tbe decision ; and by a majority 
oT thirty-seven voices the tax was defeated for ever, and 
the wholesome principle, as Mr. Wilberfcftce well observed, 
was laid do^, that war and income-tax are wedded 
together.’ 

The ministers did not expect this defeat. They had 
calculated on a majority of forty. The opposition ex- 
pected to lose by twenty. It was not a jparty triumph. 
The national feeling was irresistible. Even members of 
tbe Tory party assisted at and rejoiced in the issue. Mr. 
Ward writes from Paris : ‘ It was amusing enough to see 
the effect the defeat of our ministry upon the question of 
the income-tax produced upon the minds of the people 
here. Most of tMem thought that the government would 
he changed, and that the Whigs would come in, and 
probably lot lo(i.e Napoleon to disturb the world for the 
third time. If I had boon in the House, I should have 
voted in the minority, and yet, I 9onfess, I am not sorry 
it was a minority. Not that I am by any means convinced 
that the income-tax ought to have been repealed, but 
because I think the ministry wanted beating upon some- 
thing, no great matter what.’ Mr. Ward rejoiced because 
he sighed for the return of his friend Oai^ning to ofl&ce. 
But the people exulted, in the abolition of the property- tax 
upon no such narrow ground. They were suffering ; and 
they saw no more effectual way to r<iievo tl»ir sufferings, 
than to remove the means of prodigal expenditure, Thdie 
can be no doubt that tlfe •landed interest, of whatever 
party, were amongst the principal instruments in removing 
this burthen from the land, which they«doclared could then 
Ay no rent. Whether the decision was a permanently 
^se one, q^ay now be doubted. It was salutary at the 
timo,%r ir dispelled the* belief that rqpisifince to taxation 

m 

* This is a mistake. Sir tvilliam Curtis spoke with great emphasis : 
“ He was present in the House when the tax was first proposed, aud he 
heard Mr. Pitt declare that itf should be a war-tax only, and should 
positively cease on the restoration of peace. The division ^d not take 
plaoe till the 18th?— K. 
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tvas ^gnolrabt impatience.’ The chancellor of the 
, chequer took a some\^|^ remarkable couree after tms 
defeat. He voluntarily abandoned the war-duties upon 
malt — amounting to about 2,700,000. The decision of the 
House would compel him to resort to the money-market — 
in other words, lo raise a loan : * It was of little conse^ 
quence that the loan should be increased by the amount of 
the calculated produce of the malt-duty.’ Lord Oastle- 
reagh said it was ‘ a matter of indifference whether they 
took a loan of six or eight millions.* This was the ‘ in- 
difference’ — ^the result of a long course of unbounded 
expense — that required all the efforts of the people and of 
their friends, during many years, to change into responsi- 
bility. No minister could now dare to speak of its being 
a matter of indifference whether ho added two millions to 
the public debt. When we look at this temper of the 
government, we may excuse the bursts of indignation 
which were sometimes directed in parliament, even against 
the highest executive authority. It cannc/l be denied that, 
in a time of very general distress, the prince-regent in- 
dulged in a career of unbounded extravagance. An 
indecent contempt of public opinion — a perseverance in 
the indulgence of sensual appetites and frivolous tastes — 
had made him, ‘ in all but name a king,* deservedly un- 
popular. The unhappy circumstances of his domestic 
position were in themselves enough to estrange from him 
much of the respect of the peopjLc. , To counteract the evil 
influences of his past life, his conduct ought to have been 
at least decorous, when he was called to the possession of 
sdpreme power ; for he had few public virtues to compensate 
for the offensiveness of his j5i:iVato example. His duties 
to the state — the mere routine of the kingly office— 
were invariably performed with tardiness and reluctance. 
Without any strength of character but that which pro- 
ceeded from his irresistible craving for oa^e and in- 
dulgence, his btfst qualities were^'distortod inter effeminate 
vices. The constitutional braverjr of his house forsook 
him, and he became a moral coward, whom his official 
servants had to govern as a ^petted child. Bred up 
amongst Whig friends and flatterers, he at once professed 
respect f(5r the democratic parts of the constitution, with 
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an inStinotive hatred of public opinion. The feehloness of 
hil intellect the debasing char|Gtv of his passions, made 
him miserable in the unequal contest between his sense of^ 
duty and his desires. He was subdued into the perfect 
Sybarite, and his people despised him. Men* every where 
spoke out ; and it was not«8urpri»ing th^ the ^public voice 
was echoed i!h the House of Commons. When opinions 
there found vent, there was abundant sympathy out of 
doors to satisfy one daring orator for the coldness of his 
party. Sir S. Eomilly writes on the 20th March: ‘A 
motion of disapprobation of the increase which has lately 
been made of the salary of secretary to the admiralty in 
time of peace, from ^000 to £4000 a year, was rejected 
by a majority of 29; there being for the motion 130, and 
against it 159. In the course of the debate upon it. 
Brougham, who supported the motion, made a violent 
attack upon the%-egent, whom ho described as devoted, in 
the recesses of his palace, to the most vicious pleasures, 
and callous to ^he distresses and sulferings of others, in 
terms which would not have been too strong to have de- 
scribed the latter days of Tiberius. Several persons who 
would have voted for the motion were so disgusted that 
they went away without voting ; and more, who wished 
for some tolerable pretext for not voting against ministers, 
and who on this occasion could not vote with them, availed 
themselves of this excuse, and wont away too ; and it is 
generally believed thaj, bi^t for this speech of Brougham’s, 
the ministers would have been again in a minority. It' 
this had happened, many persons b<^liove,»or profess to ^ 
believe, that the ministers would have been turned oUt. 
Boor Brougham is load^^with the reproachos of his 
friends ; and many of them who are most impatient to get 
into office, look upon him as the only. cause that they are 
still destined to labour on in an unprofitable opposition. 

I have no ^oubt that, whatever had been the division, the 
miniSlers ^Wuld still h^e continued^in f^ffice. But it is 
not the less true that Brough^’s speech was very in- 
judicious as well as vefj^ unjust; for, with all the princess 
faults, and they are great enough, it is absurd to speak of , 
him as if he were one of the most sensual and unfeeling 
tyrants that ewbr disgraced a throne.’ • 

• t> 2 
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It does not appear in the imperfect reports of the parl?>- 
■fcmentary debates, that flie<^rince-regent was spoken of as 
strongly as Komilly represents. The language of Mr. 
Brougham was indeed described by Mr. Wellesley Pole to 
be ‘such language as he had never listened to in that 
House before’ — ‘such eipressidns as in hig life he had 
never before heard any man utter who attempted to call 
himself a friend to the House of Brunswick.* And yet Sir 
Robert Heron had, on the 12th of February previous, 
spoken in almost as unmeasured terms of ‘ royal extrava- 
gance ; ’ and there was ‘ laughter ’ in that House when he 
thus described the aspect of the cou-^-t : ‘ "You have assumed 
a most imposing situation ; your armies have expelled one 
despot and set up another ; you have a prince who has so 
much dignity, that he expends as great a sum on a thatched 
cottage as another monarch would on a palace ; so dignified 
is he, so magnificent are his ideas, that lie cannot endure 
to seo the same furniture in his house for two successive 
years ; he is such a friend to trade, that ho cannot give 
less than eight hundred guineas for a clock ; and such a 
protector is he of the arts, that he pays six thousand 
pounds for a Chinese cabinet.’ And then Sir Robert 
Heron talked of ‘the principal causes of the French 
Revolution.’ Again, on the 4tli March, Mr. Methuen, who 
a month before had seconded the ministerial address, said, 
that ‘ had he. the good-fortune to be one of the constitu- 
tional advisers of the crown, he would go boldly forward 
and say — You must keep your faith with the people, by 
abstaining from an’ extravagance which inexperience 
cannot palliate, and which poverty cannot 'justify.* The 
plain spdaking of Mr. Brougham was not, therefore, with- 
out precedent. But, however the Whig party may have 
felt themselves cotnpromised, however the Tory party 
might have denounced any allusion to the personal cha- 
racter of him who exercised the sovereign atfribut^s, we 
are not sure that the public interests were not truly served 
by one who fearlessly pointed oi^t those ‘who, in utter 
disregard of the feelings of an oppressed and insulted 
nation, proceeded from one ^vasteful expenditure to 
another ; who decorated and crowded their houses with 
the splendid results of their extravagance ; Vho associated 
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\^th the most profligate of human beings ; who, when the 
gaols wereffilled with wretch^, could not suspend for a-^ 
moment their thoughtless amusements, to end the sad 
suspense between life and death.’ * We may now, without 
any violation of ‘ the duty and the loyalty we owe,’ think 
it as fitting Hiat public opinion should penetrate a palace, 
through the solemnly uttered censure of representatives of 
the people, as that the voice of praise only should reach 
the ears of princes. When the mightiest of the earth pro- 
claim aloud that they live for their own pleasures alone, 
it is time that under a free government there should be 
some authoritative demonstration to avert the contagion 
of the sensualist’s example, if not to pale his cheek with 
words almost as fearful as those which suspended the 
reveliy in the halls of Belshazzar. From the House of 
Commons the vqjce of the people might go forth without 
the dread of ex-officio informations — the common shield of 
power in the d^ys of the regency. ‘ Twopenny Post-bags ’ 
might make the mob of idle readers of all parties laugh at 
‘Pum and Hum,’ and ‘The Marchosa,’ and ‘The Royal 
Dandy ; ’ but there are seasons when the people should bo 
made thoughtful, and this was especially one of those 
seasons. The danger of fostering discontent was small, 
when compared with the danger of suffering those who 
ought to live for example, to believe that they were wholly 
above the control of opinion. The damage *10 the expect- 
ants of office, on tins ptirticular occasion, may be laid 
aside, with many similar conventionalities.^ as a matter in 
which the nation is now, as it was then, wholly 
interested. ,, \ 

In the session of 1815 the excess upon the civil list — 
that is, the amount spent in the ^ppport of the royal 
state and establishments, beyond the sum set aside by 
parliament — was no less than £350,000. In 1816 it was 

*■ This subject was debated on the of^arch, two nights before 
Mr. Brougham's offeusive^/apeech, wSen it appeared that there were 
fifty-eight persons under sentence of death in Newgate, many of whom 
had been convicted at the December sessions. ‘The difficulty aad^ 
iuconvenience of assembling the law-officers at Brighton,* and Uhe 
indisposition of the prince-regent ’ — ^his royal highness^as Buffering 
from gout — werdi the reasons assigned for this neglect, 
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mentioned that there was a present debt of £277,000 updii 
^’-the civil list, but that ‘‘'this arrear would be jftrovided for 
out of the droits of the crown. The annual grant to the 
crown, instead of the old ‘hereditary revenue,’ was 
£800,000. Out of this sum were to be paid thq salaries 
of the judges of the realm, the expenses of foreign 
ministers and consuls, the salaries of certain high officers 
of state, besides other matters that did not pertain to the 
personal expenses of royalty. The average expenditure 
of seven years up to 1811 had been £1,103,000. In 1815 
it was £1,480,000, having rapidly increased since 1811. 
The necessity for two royal establishments — that of the 
afflicted king at Windsor, and that of the regent — in- 
volved some additional expense ; but there was a source 
of expense far beyond ministerial estimates and parlia- 
mentary resolutions. A bill was bro^^ght in by the 
ministry 'for the better regulation of the civil list; and 
during its progress much anxious discusf^'on took place. 
It appeared that the droits of the crown, and of the 
admiralty, wore constantly applied in aid of the civil 
list, and that parliament was still called upon to provide 
a large arrear. It was contended that parliament ought 
to tako the appropriation of these convenient funds into 
its own hands, so that the nation should be cognizant of 
the amount that went in aid of the civil-list revenue. 
The ministerial bill for tho regulation of this expenditure, 
which was undoubtedly a stop i'n reifomi, was carried. In 
tho House of Lords a motion of Earl Grosvenor, ‘ that a 
committee be appointed to consider what places and offices 
may be abolished, consistent vi^h tho public safety,’ was 
negatived by a large majority. 

The debates upon the army estimates, wliich eventually 
caused some reduction — the rejection of the property-tax 
— the searching inquiry into the civil list — the agitation 
of the question qf sinecure offices- -wore indic^.ti^ms <5f tho 
feeling which any goverij/nent would have to encounter 
that did not resolutely d^ermine ^^hat a season of peace 
should bo a season of economy. Upon these points the 
^ tone of public opinion was decided. It was not a factious, 
it was not. a disloyal tone. The nation could discriminate 
between grants for worthy and grants for disreputable 
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oTi^ects. When the details of the civil list exhibited items 
of wanton# and ridicnlons lii^nr^, the members of the 
administration themselves were pained and humiliated. 
^Vhen the same ministers proposed the magnificent 
establishment for the Princess Charlotte and Prince 
Leopold* upon their marringe, noit a disSfentient voice was 
heard in parliament; the nation was unanimous in the 
wish to be liberal almost to profusion. For why ? l^he 
nation saw in this marriage of the presumptive heiress 
of the crown — a marriage of affection — some assured hope 
that public duties might be fitly learned in the serenity 
of domestic happiness^ The private virtues were felt to be 
the best preparation for the possession of sovereign power. 
The idea of a patriot queen discharging all her high 
functions with steady alacrity, confident in the affections 
of her people, of simple habits, of refined and intellectual 
tastes, her throng sanctified by the attributes of womanly 
affection — such hopes were something to console the 
nation for the f^resent endurance of authority that claimed 
only ‘mouth-honour,’ without love or respect. The 
marriage of the I’rincess Charlotte was hailed as a public 
blessing. It took place at Carlton House, on the evening 
of the 2nd of May. There was perfect unanimity in the 
House of Commons as to the vote for the establishment of 
the royal pair : £60,000 a year was the large sum 
determined on, with an income of £60,000 a year to the 
l*rince of Saxo-Coburg, shpuld his serene hi^ness survive 
the Princess Charlotte. The most ample testimony was 
given in both Houses to the exceUeiit character of the 
prince who was thus united to the presumptive heiresirof 
the British crown. * ' a 
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AgriotQttire— -Maniifacttirca and Commerce — Depression of Industry — 
Currency. 

When the government, in the name of the prince-regent, 
informed parliament that ‘the manufactures, commerce, 
and revenue of the United Kingdom were in a flourishing 
condition,’ the exception of agriculture was a sufficient 
announcement that the cry of ‘ distress ’ was near at hand. 

The history of ‘ agricultural distress ’ is the history of 
agricultural abundance. Whenever Providence, through 
the blessing of genial seasons, fills the na'iion’s stores with 
plenteousness, then, and then only, has the cry of ruin to 
the cultivator been proclaimed as the ot & great evil for 
legislation to redress. It was ever so, Pepys, in his 
diary of January 1667-8 writes: ‘Here they did talk 
much of the present cheapness of corn, oven to a miracle ; 
so as their farmers can pay no rent, but do fling up their 
lands.’ There had been a cycle of scarcity from 1658 to 
1664, during which seven years the average price of wheat 
was about 57s. a quarter. There was a cycle of plenty 
from 1665 to'T671, during which se.ven years the average 
price of wheat was about 36«. per quarter. The obvious 
remedy for this excess in the disposable produce of ono 
' coantry, was to export the com to other countries which 
had not been equally impoveiiilTod by abundance. Pepys, 
a shrewd man of business, saw the remedy : Farmers can 
pay no rent, but do fling up their lands, and would pay in 
corn ; but our gentry are grown so ignorant in ever 3 "thing 
of good husbandry, that they know not how to bestow 
this corn ; which, did they understand but a'^'Tittle trade, 
they would be able to goin together and know what 
markets there are abroad, and send^'it thither, and thereby 
ease their tenants, and be able to pay themselves. But 
the natural law of commercial intercourse — the law by 
which the bounty of the All-giver would be distributed 
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ainpngst Lis univorsal family, so as to compensate for the 
inequalities soil and climato^this law was despised as 
long ago as the time of Charles II. by the conventional 
l^w-^makers, who were ‘ grown so ignorant in everything 
of good husbandry,’ and did not understand oven a ‘ little 
trade.’ To remedy the evil of ckeapnesS, they made the 
famous oorn-l8,w of 1670, which imposed duties on the 
importation of grain, amounting to prohibition. Tho 
restrictions upon exportation were removed ; wheat might 
be exported upon the payment of a shilling per quarter 
eustoms-duty. But importation was not to be free till 
tho price of wheat ha(J^ reached 80s. per quarter. When 
it was at 53s. 4d., a duty of 1 6s. was to be paid ; when 
above that price and under the mysterious compensation 

S rice of 80«., a duty of 8s. was to be paid. The more 
imous corn-law of 1815 was but a copy of the corn-law 
of 1670. Amidfit tho best and the worst species of 
opposition — the power of argument and the weakness 
of tumult— a bifi was in 1815 hurried through parliament, 
which absolutely closed the ports till the price of wheat 
rose to 80s. After tho passing of tho corn-law of 1670 
there was as much ‘ agricultural distress ’ as before, till 
dearth came to the relief of the suffering cultivator. 
Farms were thrown up, rents were reduced. In 1673, in 
spite of the prohibitory laws against importation, and tiio 
unlimited freedom of exportation, wheat wa^ low at^ 
35». In 1674 there came the landlord’s blessing of a bad 
harvest, and the price of wheat rose to 64s. The cycle of 
scarcity had come round. It was precisely the same after 
the corn-law of 1815. It was passed during a season of 
wonderful abundance. Ilf produced the immediate good 
to the landed interest of preventing the abundant supply 
being increased by importation ; but the effect which it 
j;)roduced to the nation was to dry up the resources in 
years^of s^rcity which the foresight of other countries 
might havo^rovided. The war-and-f^iffe price of 1812 
was again reached in^he lattqf part of 1816, in 1817, 
and 1818. The golden days of tlie deity that is found in 
no mythology — the anti-^Jeres — were returned. But the 
people were starving. Misery and insurrection filled the 
land. • ^ 
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It 33Qay be convenient at this place if we refer to .the 
changes which were proiuced by the corn-law of 1815, 
and briefly exhibit the arguments by which it was main- 
tained or opposed. 

In 1814, the report of a select committee of the House 
of Commons presented in 18lS — of which committee Sir 
Henry Parnell was chairman — ^was adopted as the basis 
of certain resolutions then debated. The first of the 
resolutions declared, ‘that it is expedient that the ex- 
portation of com, grain, meal, malt, and flour, from any 
part of the United Kingdom, should be permitted at all 
times, without the payment of any duty, and without 
receiving any bounty whatever.’ This resolution was 
carried in the same year, and passed into law. With 
regard to the importation of corn, it was proposed, in 
resolutions laid upon the table in 1813, that till wheat 
should be 105s. 2d, a quarter, and other grain in the same 
proportion, the importation should be subject to a pro- 
hibitory dut 3 ^ This proposed sum was, in 1814, reduced 
to 84s., when wheat might bo admitted upon payment of 
2s. 6d. In 1791 the nominal-duty price was fixed at 
54s. ; in 1804, at 66s. In offering objections of detail to 
these resolutions, Mr. Rose, a member of the government, 
‘took it for granted that ho one now entertains the 
remotest idea of an entirely free trade in corn.’ The reason- 
ing of thos^ who call themselves advocates of free-trade 
fully justified his belief. Sir Ilen^y Parnell ‘had always 
avowed himself the friend of a free trade. ... If the corn 
^nd commodities of this country were on a level with 
those of the rest of Europg., he should then think it 
unnecessary to introduce an artificial system. But the 
price of corn in England had risen higher than in any 
other country in Europe, in consequence of the interrup- 
tion of late years of our communication with the continent, 
and formed anjexception to the^general rule^, Thpt is to 
say, as the war of a quarter of a century had prevented 
importation under ordinary circumstances, and conse- 
quently raised the price of the people’s food to an 
inordinate height, it was nocossary to perpetuate the war- 
system upon the return of peace. Mr. Huskisson, as 
might be expected, was somewhat more logical in his 
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advocacy of a high duty upon importation. He had 
proposed a sTiding-scale, unde? "vrtiich the free-importation 
price was S7s. and his argument was, that ‘ the whole of 
our commercial and economical system was a system of 
artificial expedients. If our other regulajjions with regard 
to the price ctf commodities stoo3 upon the basis of the 
principles of free-trade, then there could be no possible 
objection to leaving our agricultural productions to find 
their own level. But, so long as our commerce and 
manufactures were encouraged and forced by protections, 
by bounties, and by restraints on importation from 
abroad, he saw no reason why the laws relating to the 
growth of corn should alone form an exception to this 
general system in almost all other respects.* On the 
other hand, those who represented the commercial in- 
terests were not sufficiently in advance of their time to 
deprecate the general system of protections and bounties 
for which they Jiad so long clamoured ; but they saw the 
natural resources of commerce that would be opened by a 
free trade in corn, and the evils of a restricted trade. Mr. 
Phillips said : ‘ If a free trade in grain were to be allowed, 
it would load to an improvement of our general commerce. 
This increase of commerco would give rise to an increase 
of national wealth, and consecpiently an increase of 
population, which in the end would afford an additional 
encouragement to agriculture.’ Mr. Barings (flrfkex’wards 
Lord Ashburton), in r5ply*to the argument that the high 
duties on importation would make tho price of bread 
steady, contended that ‘ steady prices^wero never produced *■ 
by restriction. Apply the ctrine of restriction to any one 
county in England, and it would be found that 'Hie doing 
BO would not have the effect of steadying tho prices in 
that particular county : on tho contrary, the bread would 
be alternately high and low, according as there was a 
good^r bMji harvest in ihat particular sppt; deprived, as 
it would be, of intercourse witlj^the i^st of the kingdom. 
As the whole of Englamd was t© any particular county in 
England in this respect, such exactly was the whole of 
Europe as to England.’ • 

The corn-bill of 1814 was opposed by very numerous 
petitions ; an(f on this account, and also with r^rence to 
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the lateness of the session, the bill was thrown out. But 
in the spring of 1815 thii measure was hurried through 
the House, in spite of the most earnest and solemn peti- 
tions of great bodies of the commercial and manufacturing 
interests througjjout the country. The average price of 
wheat was under 608. ‘a quarter; if it rope to 66«., the 
ports would be opened. The excitement was universal. 
The landlords and farmers were filled with terror, for the 
continental markets were open. The unreflecting multi- 
tudes of the capital and of some manufacturing districts 
wore ready for violence. The political economists were 
divided in their opinions. The tlowest point at which 
importation could take place was finally fixed at 80s., 
by a large majority of both Houses, with little that 
could be called discussion. Argument was exhausted in 
1814. 

It was under the corn-law of 1815, a year after its 
hasty enactment, that the majority of thj landed interest 
came to parliani(‘nt to ask for the remission of peculiar 
burthens, and to demand fresh protection. They had 
learnt nothing from tlie solemn protest against that law 
which some of the most eminent and the most wealthy of 
the peers had inscribed in their journals. It was in vain 
that the greatest amongst landed proprietors — Bucking- 
ham, Carlisle, Devonshire, Spencer -the most eminent 
amongst^etci+esmen — Grey, Grenville, AVellesley — had re- 
corded these memorable words ? ‘ Wo cannot persuade our- 
selves that this law will over contribute to produce plenty, 
(;^eapnoss, or steadiness of price. So long as it operates 
at all, its effects must be the cp^posite of these. Monopoly 
is the parent of scarcity, of dearness, and of uncertainty. 
To cut off any of the sources of supply, can only tend 
to lessen its abundance ; to clodfe against ourselves the 
cheapest market for any commodity, must enhance the 
price at which we purchase it and to con^e tlm con- 
sumer of corn to vhe produce of his own country, is to 
refuse to ourselves the benefit o£ that provision which 
Providence itself has made for equalising to man the 
variations of season and of climate.’ The landed interest 
of 1816 could not forseo that, within five years, the very 
House or'Commons that had passed the coin-law of 1815, 
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would “receive from one of its own committees a report, 
drawn up bj an iconoclast minmteTS of state, that should 
thus pull down the image of cmy, which he himself had 
assisted them to set up : ‘ This system is certainly liable 
to sudden alterations, of which the effect may be at one 
time to reduce prices, already low> lower than they would 
probably have* been under a state of free-trade, and at 
another unnecessarily to enhance prices already high; to 
aggravate the evils of scarcity, and to render more severe 
the depression of prices from abundance. On the one 
hand, it deceives the grower with the false hope of a 
monopoly, and by its occasional interruption may lead to 
consequences which deprive him of the benefits of that 
monopoly, when most wanted ; on the other hand, it holds 
out to the country the prospect of an occasional free-trade, 
but so regulated and desultory as to baffle the calculations 
and unsettle the tj^ansactions both of the grower and of the 
dealer at home — to deprive the consumer of most of the 
benefits of such^a trade, and to involve the merchant in 
more than the ordinary risks of mercantile speculation. 
It exposes the markets of the country either to be occa- 
sionally overwhelmed with an inundation of foreign corn, 
altogether dispropoitionato to its wants, or in the event 
of any considerable deficiency in our own harvest, it 
creates a sudden competition on the continent, by the 
effect of which the prices there are rapidly and unneces- 
sarily raised against ^ourselves. But the ^convenient 
operation of the present corn-law, which appears to be 
less the consequence of the quantijby of foreign grain 
brought into this country, upon an average of years, thaff 
of the manner in which that grain is introduce^, is not 
confined to great fluctuations in price, and consequent 
embarrassment both to the grower and. the consumer; for 
the occasional prohibition of import has also a direct 
tendency t^ contract the extent of our commercial dealings 
with ^thei^^Hates, and lb excite in ^he vulers of those 
states a spirit of permanent excision against the produc- 
tions or manufactures %f this bountry and its colonics, 
in this conflict of retaliatory exclusion, injurious to both, 
the two parties, howover,*are not upon an equal footing ; 
on onr part, jirohibition must yield to the wan^ of the 
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people; on the other side, there is no such overruling 
necessity. And inasir>uo]jL as reciprocity of dpmand is the 
foundation of all means of payment, a large and sudden 
influx of com might, under these circumstances, excite 
a temporary derangement of the course of exchange , the 
effects of whichf after :*^he resumption of cash-payments, 
anight load to a drain of specie from the Bank, the conse- 
quent contraction of its circulation, a panic among the 
country banks — all aggravating the distress of a public 
dearth, as has been experienced at former periods of 
scarcity.’ 

This was at once judgment and prophecy. But the 
landed interest of 1816 had but one remedy for every evil 
— unequal remission of taxation conjoined with protec- 
tion. They desired themselves to pay less to the state 
than their follow-subjects ; they requir^ the state to limit 
their fellow-subjects to that exclu8iv6 market for the 
necessaries of life which should dry up the sources of 
profitable industry, and thus make theii^ taxation doubly 
liurthonsomo. On the 7th March, Mr. Western laid upon 
the table of the House a series of fouitoen resolutions, which 
declared the ‘ unexampled distress ’ of those whose capitals 
are employed in agriculture ; the danger of the continu- 
ance of such distress; the insufficient demand for the 
produce of agriculture, so as to cover the heavy charges 
and burthens upon it, and the necessity for reducing those 
burthens^^^a'xes, tithes, and poor-rates. The resolutions 
then demanded the repeal of so much of the act of 1815 as 
should allow foreign, corn to be warehoused, so that only 
:lSritish com should be stored ; and urged an advance of 
money l(y the government tA* such individuals as might 
be inclined to buy up our native produce. The principle 
upon which all this was advocated was a sufficiently broad 
one ; ‘ That excessive taxation renders it necessary to give 
protection to all articles the produce of oui;^ own soil, 
against similar ar(jolos the grolv^th of foreign countries, 
not subject to the same burthens and ‘ that it is therefore 
expedient to impose additional ^duties and restrictions 
on the importation of all articles the produce of foreign 
agriculture.’ It is a remarkable example of the power of 
the landed interest in the House of Commons, that these 
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assertions and unconditional demands were received, not 
only with tolerance, but respect.* The dayspring of 
economical politics had scarcely yet dawned. Amongst 
the representatives of the people, Mr. Huskisson was all 
sympathy with the mover of these resolutions, *whom 
he would* venture to call his honourable friend.’ Mr. 
Brougham, altliough opposed to bounties upon exporta- 
tion, and the exclusion of foreign corn from our ware- 
houses, spoke approvingly of the corn-law of 1815 as 
‘politic, at the least as a palliative, or as affording the 
means of carrying the country through difficulties, the 
greatest pressure of wh,ich we may hope will only prove 
temporary.’ This temper, even amidst men not essentially 
supporters of class interests, will not he wondered at when 
we consider the preponderating power of landed property 
in the House of Commons at that time. The strength 
either of the ministry or the opposition essentially de- 
pended upon fh^ numerical force of the country gentle- 
men. The commercial and manufacturing interests were 
most imperfectly represented. The landed aristocracy 
had retained official power, in association with a few 
‘clerkly’ workers, from the earliest feudal times. The 
admission of a merchant to the councils of tho sovereign 
would have been deemed pollution. The mill-owners had 
carried us through the war ; yet as a political body they 
were without influence, almost without a . There 
was no one in tho Hduse. of Commons who had either 
the courage or the ability to probe the wounds of the 
agricultural interests, which wore #hus paraded before 
the nation. ^ 

The distress of tho agrtculturists was thus stated, in 
1816, in general terms, by Mr. Western: ‘Between two 
and three years ago, agriculture was in a flourishing and 
prosperous state ; and yet, within tho short period which 
has Bwe elapsed, thousands have been already ruined, and 
destitution seems to impend over the property of all those 
whose capital is engaged in th^ cultivation of the soil.’ 
The causes assigned by him were excessive taxation, the 
reduction of the paper currency, tithes, poor-rates. ‘ Yet, 
in spite of all these burthens, up to the middle of 1813, 
agriculture did sustain them, and under the wtiight of 
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their united pressure continued to make most rapid ad- 
vances.’ But the chi^f cLuse, as most correctly stated by 
Mr. Western, was ‘ a redundant supply in the markets, a 
supply considerably beyond the demand, and that created 
chiefly by the produce of our own agriculture.’ With 
equal correctness did the speaker add: «^Jt is ^perfectly 
well known that if there is a small deficiency of supply, 
the price will rise in a ratio far beyond any proportion of 
such deficiency ; the efiect, indeed, is almost incalculable ; 
so likewise in a surplus of supply beyond demand, the 
price will fall in a ratio exceeding almost tenfold the 
amount of such surplus.’ And yet,, with this knowledge of 
general principles, the same speaker asserts that in the 
period when * agriculture was in a flourishing and pros- 
perous state,’ the profits of agriculture were not largo. 
Let us endeavour to elucidate his posit^pn, that ‘ if there 
is a small deficiency of supj)ly, the price will rise in a ratio 
far beyond any proportion of such deficiency.’ More than 
a century ago it had been computed that but one-tenth 
of the defect in the harvest may raise the price three-tenths, 
and two- tenths deficiency raise the price eight-tenths. 
This was the opinion of D’Avenant and Gregory King. 
Mr. Tooke, in quoting this passage, says : ‘ There is some 
ground for supposing that the estimate is not very wide 
of the truth, from observation of the repeated occurrence 
of the faei^tfeat the price of corn in this country has risen 
from 100 “to 200 per cent, and jp^\ards, when the utmost 
computed Ibticiency of the crops has not been more than 
between one-sixth and one-third below an average, and 
when that deficiency has been^f elieved by foreign supplies.* 
Upon this principle we may estimate the value of Mr. 
Western’s assertion that, during the flourishing years to 
which he refers, the profits of agriculture had not been 
large. If the produce of an aero of wheat in good years 
be thirty-three hushels, sold for^Os. a busholj,J^ie amount 
realised would bo £9 18«^ If the produce in an unfavour- 
able season were diminisJied one-si^th, and the price raised 
from Gs. to 128., the 27j bushels would produce £16 lOs. 
The difference is profit. At the commencement of the 
war, in 1793, the average price of wheat was 49®. Gd. a 
quarter; in 1794, it was 548.; in 1795 and; 1796, years of 
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scarcity, it was above 80a. ; in 1797 and 1798, it fell again 
to the prices of 1794. The Imrvbsts of 1799 and 1800 
were fearful visitations of scarcity. At Michaelmas 1799, 
the quarter of wheat sold for 92a.; and at Michaelmas 
1800, for 128a. The winter of 1800-1 ^jas the season of 
the greatest privation that had been experienced in this 
country since the days when famine was a common occur- 
rence; before the harvest of 1801 the quarter of wheat 
had risen to 177a., and the quartern loaf had reached the 
fearful price of 2a. within a halfpenny. From 1802 t^ 
1807 were years of abundance; but the price of wheat 
never went down to that of the years preceding 1800. 
During these six years the lowest average price of any 
one year was 60a. ; the average price of the six years was 
75a. But the six years from 1808 to 1813 were years of 
deficient produce^- the price of wheat during that period 
went up, according to the principle of Gregory King and 
of Mr. Westerly The price before the harvest of 1808 
was 74a. 6d. the quarter; at the same period in 1809, it 
was 100a.; in 1810, 120a.; in 1811, 104a.; in 1812, 136a.; 
in 1813, 186a. The average price of the six years, 108a. ; 
an excess of 33a. above the average price of the six years 
from 1802 to 1807, In 1810 the foreign supply was very 
considerable: but for that supply scarcity would have 
become famine. In 1811 and 1812 there was a virtual 
exclusion of foreign supply. For four of th4fe^?s?««years of 
high prices out 6f the si», the agricultural interest had 
the exclusive advantage of the rise of price, felr advanced 
above the degree of defect. That was the period, withijit- 
the recollection of many o% us, when every acre of land 
was eagerly bought up; Vhen the enclosure of wastes 
went on to an excess that had very slight regard to the 
quality of the land enclosed; when Ithe cultivation of 
wheat was forced to an extent that had no reference to the 
exhaustioite^f the soil, qr the necessitiea of economical 
husbandry; when rents were raised twofold, and often 
threefold, above the r^ats of 1^92; when the race of 
small careful farmers vanished from the earth, and gave 
place to a legion of the^nost luxurious and insolent of 
all the class of getters of sudden wealth ; when the whole 
business of culfivation was an affair of grasping ignorance 
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, scramble for excessive gains, in wliich the landowners 
eagerly participated ; ^heft the system of bread allowances 
in aid of wages was made the instrument of debasing the 
labourer into a predial slave, and the poor-rates heavy 
as they were, opt^rated as a positive bounty to the agricul- 
turists, by enabling therfi to fe6d their own labourers out 
of their own produce ; thus raising, by improvident con- 
sumption, the price of bread on all the non-agricultural 
population, and leaving to the agricultural population no 
surplus for the minor necessaries of life. This was the 
period when, according to Mr. Western, ‘agriculture was 
in a flourishing and prosperous sta+e.’ In 1814 there was 
the fear of peace and the fear of abundance, to come across 
the dreams that this state of things would last for ever. 
When the overpowering landed interest in 1814 and 1815 
demanded a new corn-law of parliament, prices had fallen 
to the average of the years from 1802 to 1807. In 1816, 
when the cry of ‘ distress ’ was at its height — when it was 
proclaimed that the universal bankruptcy of the cultivators 
was at hand ; that no rents could bo paid ; that the soil of 
England would go out of cultivation — no one in parlia- 
ment uttered the undoubted truth, that the years of agri- 
cultural prosperity had been years of suffering and depres- 
sion to all other classes of the community ; that the ■reck- 
less prodigality of the cultivators, and their false ambition 
to win a^i^ber social position than their forefathers — not 
by their prudence and intelligdnce; but by their ostenta- 
tion; that the lavish and unprofitable expenditure of 
--^arming capital, in connection with excessive rents had 
mainly led to the insolvencps and executions for debt, 
which -^^s^ere paraded as evidencbs of national decay ; that 
the good soils unnaturally exhausted, and the poor soils 
unnaturally broken up, must go out of cultivation under 
a more healthy and less artificial system ; that the exclu- 
sion of foreign supply had forced the growth^rf wheat, to 
the injury of trul^' productive cultivation; and that the 
boasted agricultural improvemenl^^ were really little more 
than an extension of the surface under tillage, to the 
neglect of scientific husbandry, Tvhich the farmers of that 
day ridiculed, and the abandonment of the minor economies 
out of which their predecessors had mside their chief 
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profits. The great crop of 1 81 3, which left a surplus produce 
for two or three years, came ai tlie natural corrective for 
this really evil condition of society. The remedy was a 
severe one, and we may commiserate the individual suffer- 
ing of the transition state. We may qyen consider that 
the corn-law of 1815, as a* merelj" temporary measure, did 
something not unproductive of general benefit to break 
the fall of the agricultural iiiterests. But when, in a 
course of struggle after struggle, it was sought to per- 
petuate the principles of that law — the principles which 
formed the creed of the landowners of 1816 — ‘that exces- 
sive taxation render it necessary to give protection to all 
articles the produce of our soil, against similar articles 
the growth of foreign countries ’ — it was time to consider 
what were the interests of a class, and what were the 
interests of a nation. That consideration came tardily 
upon the most enlightened and disinterested of the 
government and the legislature. But it did come ; and it 
has constituted the great rally ing-point of the commercial 
and manufacturing interests, whqse power, whether of 
union, or wealth, or intelligence, has been growing year 
by year, and making proselytes slowly and surely with 
the progress of that general spread of knowledge, compared 
with which all mere party bonds are but ropes of sand. 

The resolutions of Mr. Western in 1816 came to no 
practical result; for the chie'f leason, forced 

abandonment of the • property-tax, and the voluntary 
relinquishment of the war malt-duty, had really left very 
little within the reach of government to be offered as 
further boon to the landed interest. When they demanded 
that foreign com should *bo no longer warehotteed.duty 
free, it was manifest that they utterly set at nought every 
possible precaution against a season* of dearth. Their 
relief was to be attained at all hazards by the most 
absolute a»d unoonditiojal monopoly. T^^e bonded corn 
could not be let out of warehouse till the home price had 
reached 80«. ; but that^was not» enough. When the hour 
of dearness should arrive, we were at once to scatter our 
emissaries over the face mi the earth, to buy com at any 
price, and by the sudden demand, to raise the foreign 
market to th5 level of the home market, so^at"*^the 
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‘ flourishing and prosperous period ’ of agriculture might 
be secured beyond alf haisard of the interruption to be 
produced by commercial foresight. But this was not all. 
Eape-seed and linseed of the growth of foreign soils were 
to be prohibited tallow, cheese, and butter were proposed 
to be shut out. The ministers 6miled a negative ‘upon the 
most presumptuous of these demands, ‘ afraid that we had 
already gone quite as far as policy would admit in our 
system of prohibitions, if not indeed too far; and we 
should be particularly cautious how we advanced still 
further into the system.’ The legislative exhibition of 
the wisdom that shouted for unconditional protection may 
be summed up in one short and emphatic speech : ‘ The 
strength, the virtue, and the happiness of tho people 
mainly depended on the prosperity of tho agriculture of 
the country; and on this principle the country should he 
forced to feed, its own population. No partial advantage to 
be derived from commerce could compensate for any 
deficiency in this respect. The true prindiple of national 
prosperity was an absolute prohibition of the importation 
of foreign agricultural produce, except in extreme cases.’ 

‘Manufactures and commerce,’ said the speech of tho 
prince-regent, ‘ are in a flourishing condition.* This was 
to rely upon tho bare figures of custom-house returns. In 
1816 the declared value of British and Irish produce and 
manufacUit-.:'^ exported was fifty-one millions, being six 
millions more than in 1814. Well might the commerce of 
the country seem to be flourishing. Those who knew the 
■»*eal workings of that commerce were not so deceived. 
Mr. Baring, on the second nyi^ht of tho session, declared 
that ‘ he “saw more loss than gain in this great increase of 
export.’ When the destruction of the power of Napoleon 
in 1814 had opened the ports of the continent to our 
vessels — when the consumption of our exports no longer 
depended upon ,a vast system of contraband trade-^^dt was 
universally thought that there could be no limit to tho 
demand for British manufacture^ and colonial produce. 
If, under the anti-commercial decrees of our great enemy, 
the shipments to European porti? had been twelve millions 
in 1811, why should they not be doubled in 1814? And 
accordiffgly they were doubled. The most extravagant 
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profits were expected to be realise^. The ordinary course 
of trade forsaken, and sAall capitalists as well as 
large, at the outports as well as in London, eagerly bought 
up colonial produce, and looked for golden returns. ‘ The 
shippers^found to their cost, when it waa too late, that the 
efFeotive*domand on the continent for colonial produce and 
British manufactures had been greatly overrated ; for 
whatever might be the desire of the foreign consumers to 
possess articles so long out of their reach, they were limited 
in their means of purchase ; and accordingly, the bulk of 
the commodities exported brought very inadequate returns.’ 
Mr. Brougham in 18i6 correctly described the result of 
these expectations : ‘ The bubble soon burst, like its pre- 
decessors of the South Sea, the Mississippi, and Buenos 
Ayres. English goods were selling for much Jess in 
Holland and thg north of Europe, than in London and 
Manchester ; in most places they were lying a dead-weight 
without any sa^e at all ; and cither no returns whatever 
wore received, or pounds came back for thousands lhat 
had gone forth.’ A very slight consideration will explain 
the causes of this enormous mistake. In the first place, 
the continent was wholly exhausted by the long course of 
war — ^by the prodigious expenditure of capital that the 
war had demanded — by the wasteful consumption of 
mighty armies embattled against the oppressor — by the 
rapine of the predatory hordes that were h^^-ibOse upon 
their soil — by eoufisca,tioi1. The people had necessarily 
the greatest difiicnlty to maintain life ; they had little to 
spare for the secondary necessaries—nothing for indul^ 
gence. The merchants of^ciir own country — the nation in 
general — had been so accustomed to the outwar*d indica- 
tions of prosperity at home during the course of the war, 
that they had no adequate idea that war was the great 
destroyer of capital, and that it essentially left all man- 
kind ]Mor9r. In the yecgnd place, what had the continent 
to give us in exchange for our noffee*and our sugar, our 
calicoes and our cutlerji? The ©Td mercantile school still 
existed amongst us, who thought that the perfection of 
commerce was to exchange goods for money, and that a 
great commercial nation might subsist withorjt barter. 
But the continent had no inoney to exchange for^n^ish 
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products, even if the exploded theories of the balance of 
trade could have found a£y realisation. Thd^ continent^ 
exhausted as it was, had its native commodities ; but those 
we refused. France had her wines, but we resolved, ii\ 
the spirit of the n?ost high-flown patriotism, not to receive 
them upon .equal terms with those of Portugal ; tEie Baltic 
had its timber, but we determined to build our houses with 
the inferior growth of our North American colonies ; the 
entire north of Europe would have applied itself to raising 
a surplus produce of corn for our increasing non-agri- 
cultural population, but the corn-law of 1815 forbade the 
calling forth of the natural resourcew of the whole earth to 
remedy the miseries of occasional local scarcity ; Holland 
and Belgium had their cheese and butter to supply the 
insufficient dairy produce of these islands, but new pro- 
hibitory duties were imposed, directly thatt we could resort 
to their markets. Wo panted for continental trade; we 
believed that the peace would give us th,o marts of the 
whole world. But wo doggedly held on in a course of 
commercial regulation which belonged only to the infancy 
of society. We perpetuated foreign restrictions and exclu- 
sions of our own manufactured produce, by persistence in. 
a system which other nations of necessity regarded as the 
cause of our manufacturing superiority. We did not 
then know how essentially this system retarded our na- 
tional prUgxbrs. We listened to those who, on every 
side, clamoured for exclusive ' interests. Agriculturists 
and manufacturers, landowners and shipowners, equally 
'‘\55iouted for protection? 

The state of the American tt'^-de of 1816 was described 
by Mr. Bfougham, after speaking of the disastrous results 
of the continental speculations : ‘ The peace with America, 
has produced somewhat of a similar effect ; though I am 
very far from placing the vast exports which it occasioned 
upon the same footing with those to the Europo{fc*L nsttrkets 
the year before; bdeausq ultimately the Americans will 
pay, which the exhausted '"state off the continent renders 
very unlikely.’ Let us remark that we did not prevent 
the Americans paying in the only way in which one great 
people c^ pay another — by the interchange of commodities 
'which each wants, in return for coinmodfties of which 
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eaoli can produce a superfluity. We shut out their com, 
but we did not shut out their coitoA. In 1813 we retained 
for consumption only fifty million pounds of cotton-wool ; 
in 1814, only fifty-three millions ; the amount consumed of 
each year being less than that of 1804. The peace with 
America tame at the end 6f 1814, In 1%15 we consumed 
ninety-two million pounds ; in 1816, eighty-six million 
pounds; in 1817, one hundred and sixteen million pounds; 
and in 1818, one hundred and sixty-two million pounds. 
But we went further with the United States in the re- 
cognition of just commercial principles, than with any 
European nation. By^he Treaty of Ghent, in 1814, both 
Countries agreed to repeal their navigation laws, and ‘ the 
ships of the two countries were placed reciprocally upon 
the same footing in the ports of England and the United 
States, and all discriminating duties chargeable upon the 
goods which they conveyed were mutually repealed.’ 

The distresses of the agricultural and the commercial 
interests were tfius coincident. The prices of agricultural 
produce were depressed by superabundance ; but the super- 
abundance and the consequent low prices produced small 
benefit to the manufacturing consumers. The prices of 
manufacturing produce wore depressed by the glut provided 
for extravagant speculation; but the glut produced no 
increase in the command over the secondary necessaries to 
the agricultural consumers. The means .purchase 
amongst all classes were exhausted. The capital which 
was to impel their profitable industry was dried up. 
There was ‘a very general depression in the prices of 
nearly all productions, and^in the value of all fixed pro- 
perty, entailing a convergdhee of losses and failures among 
the agricultural, and commercial, and manufacturing, and 
mining, and shipping, and building intetests, which marked 
that period as one of the most extensive suffering and 
distrefiifcf * ifiome proclaimed that the depression and the 
distress were caused, not *by the exhaustion of war, but by 
‘ the transition from a^state of , War to a state of peace.* 
The theory upon which this delusion was upheld was this : 

‘ The whole annual war expenditure, to the amount of not 
less than forty millions, was at once withdrawn from cir- 
culation. BulTpublic expenditure is like the fourirtain’^ee 
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in the Indian paradise, which diffuses in fertilising streams 
the vapours which it was ♦created to collect aUd condense 
for the purpose of more beneficially returning and dis- 
tributing them.’ According to this logical imagery, or 
imaginative lo^Qp the capital of a nation in the pockets of 
its proprietors is ‘vapour;* it becomes a ‘fertjj.ising stream’ 
when it condenses into taxes. It assumes that thiro is 
more demand when the capital of a country is expended 
by government, than when the same capital is expended 
by individuals. It assumes that the expenditure of capital 
by government, in subsidies, in the wasteful consumption 
of armies, in all the wear and tean of war, is more profit- 
able than the expenditure of capital in the general objects 
of industry which create more capital. It assumes that 
the partial expenditure of capital by government in its 
victualling offices, is more profitable jjhan the regular 
expenditure of the same capital left in the pockets of the 
tax-payers, to give them an additional coj^imand over the 
comforts and elegances of life. One who saw through a 
fallacy as clearly as any person, and had no respect for 
the minqing phrases of the worshippers of power — William 
Cobbett— says of such dreams of the advantage of govern- 
ment expenditure : ‘ To hear this talk, one would suppose 
that government was a very rich and generous thing, 
having an immense estate of its own, instead of being 
what it«4s“^4<he collector of enormous sums drawn away 
from the people at large.’ This Mlacy, as well as many 
others connected with the depression of industry at the 
^ose of the war, has been disproved by the long experience 
of peace. We now know thak' consumption has increased 
at a mor6 rapid rate than at an^^ period during the quarter 
of a century of wild profusion ; that the agricultural and 
manufacturing production of the country has increased in 
the same proportion ; that the real property of the nation 
has received th^ like increase ; tl^at the increas 0 ^of«fopula- 
tion has been more ’than^ commensurate. We had arrived 
in 1816 at the highest poi?at of war exhaustion. The peace 
came as the slow but sure corrective. Had the war beeg, , 
prolonged another three years, upon the same scale as the . 
expenditure of 1813-14-15 — had one hundred and ninety- 
seven nSllions more been thrown away of the capital of* 
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^ nation — it may be doubted whether sixty years of 
"^^eace, instead of thirty, would Aafe repaired the conse- 
quences of such an unnatural exhaustion. 

Although the time is not arrived for presenting any 
details connected with the resumption cash-payments 
by the Bank of England, 'it is ifecessary that we should 
verylsriefly ndlice the opinion which so generally obtained 
in 1816, that the depreciation of the currency during the 
war, and the practical return to a real standard at the 
j)eriod of peace, was a main if not the sole cause of 
the distress and embarrassment which we have described. 
Cobbett, in his strong; and exaggerated style, puts the 
argument thus: ‘Prom this time [1797] there has been 
little besides paper-money. This became plenty, and, of 
course, wages and com and everything became high in 
price. But, when the peace came, it was necessary to 
reduce the quantity of paper-money; because, when we 
came to have intercourse with foreign nations, it would 
never do to self a one-pound note at Calais, as was the 
case, for about thirteen shillings.. The Bank and the 
government had it in their power to lessen the quantity 
of paper. Down came prices in a little while ; and if the 
debt and taxes had come down too, in the same degi'oo, 
there would have been no material injury ; but they did 
not. Taxes have continued the same. Hence our ruin, 
i he complete ruin of the great mass of farmerp>i-”3Lil trades- 
men, and small landlords f and hence the misery of the 
people.' This was ]mblished in November 1816. The 
theory might be right, that the reduced amount of the 
currency was the main causf, of the depression of prices, if 
the facts were here correctly stated. But the •Bank of 
l^ngland at the peace scarcely contracted its issues at all. 
In August 1813, the circulation of baifk-notes was nearly 
twenty-live millions; at the same season in 1814, it was 
twenty^ght millions ; in 1815, twonty-seijen millions ; in 
1816, only half a million less. The utmost amount of the 
depreciation of bank-nqfes was jS 1814, when a hundred 
pounds of paper would only buy £74 17fi. 6d. of gold — a 
depreciation of about 25«per cent. In 1815 and 1816 a 
hundred pounds of paper would buy £83 5s. 9d. of gold — 
a depreciation of nearly 17 per cent. Thus the riSyiiTthe 
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value of money which Cohbett, and many others of less 
violent politics, declared fead produced the wide-spreading 
ruin of 1816, by causing a proportionate fall of the prices 
of commodities exchanged for money, was not more thsui 
8 per cent., as cj)mparod with the period when the value 
of an unconvertible papbr-monby was at the lowest. It is 
no less true that a vast amount of paper-money was with- 
drawn from circulation at this period, by the failure of 
many country-banks, and the contraction of their advances 
by all who were stable. This was a consequence of the 
great fall of agricultural produce — a consequence of the 
diminished credit of the producers^ When the restriction 
upon cash-payments by the Bank of England was, in 1816, 
agreed to be renewed for two years, the bearing of the 
continuance of the restriction upon the state of prices was 
not overlooked. An extract from Mr. If orner’s speech on 
the 1st May 1816, on his motion for a committee to inquire 
into the expediency of restoring the cash-jnayments of the 
Bank of England, will supply all that is necessary at this 
point of our history for the elucidation of this complicated 
subject : ‘ He would ask the House, had they felt no evils 
from the long suspension of cash-payments ? W ere they 
sensible of no evils, after all that had passed in the course 
of the discussions of the agricultural distress, during 
which no one had been hardy enough to deny that a groat 
evil hadr*a ipi ' fc en from the sudden destruction of the artificial 
prices ? Would any man say t^hat' there h.'id not been a 
great change in the value of money V Wliat this was 
^wing to, might be Viisputed ; but, for his own part, he 
had not the least doubt. Fr#«n inquiries which he had 
made, and from the accounts ^n the table, he was con- 
vinced that a greater and more sudden reduction of the 
circulating medium had never taken place in any country, 
than had taken place since the peace in this country, with 
the exception of those reductionij which had h»pp«?iod in 
France after the Mississinpi scheme, and after the destruc- 
tion of the assignats. should ,’aot go into the question 
how this reduction had been efiected, though it was a very 
curious one, and abounded in illustrations of the principles 
which had been so much disputed in that House. The 
** reductim of the currency had originated in the^previove fall of 
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the prices of amcultural produce, Thjs fall had produced a 
destruction of the country-bank •paper to an extent which 
would not have been thought possible without more ruin 
than had ensued. The Bank of England had also reduced 
its issues, as appeared by the accounts retjpntly presented. 
The average aijiount of their currency was not, during the 
last year, more than between twenty-five and twenty-six 
millions ; while two years ago it had been nearer twenty- 
nine millions, and at one time even amounted to thirty-ono 
millions. But without looking to the diminution of the 
Bank of England paper, the reduction of country paper 
was enough to account for the fall which had taken place. 
Another evil which had resulted from the state of the 
currency, which he had foreseen and predicted, but which 
had been deemed visionary, was, that during the war wo 
had borrowed mojiiey, which was then of small value, and 
wo wore now obliged to pay it at a high value. This was 
the most formidgble evil which threatened our finances ; 
and, though ho had too high an opinion of the resources 
of the country, and of the wisdom «f the government, to 
despair, he was appalled when he considered the immense 
amount of the interest of the debt contracted in that 
artificial currency, compared with the produce of the 
taxes. . . . Looking forward to the operation of this re- 
striction in time of peace, it would be found to leave us 
without any known or certain standard of monoj to regu- 
late the transactions, libt cfnly between the public and its 
creditors, but between individuals. The currency which 
was to prevail was not only uncertain, but cruel and un-- 
just in its operation — at onetime upon those whose income 
was fixed in money, and to'^all creditoi s — at another time, 
when by some accident it was diminished in amount, to 
all debtors. Was not this an evil sufl&cient to attract the 
attention of a wise, a benevolent, and a prudent govern- 
ment? •^f*they looked the agriculturajl interest, was 
not a fluctuation of prices the greatest of evils to the 
farmer? For, supposing prices were fixed and steady, it 
was indifierent to him what was the standard. As long 
as we had no standard — iito fixed value of money — but it 
was suffered to rise and fall like the quick-silver in the 
barometer, no man could conduct his property wi?liliny 
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security, or depend upon any sure and certain profit. 
Persons who were aware fef the importance of this subject 
must be surely anxious to know whether there were any 
imperative reasons for continuing the present system ; ,to 
know whether i^was intended to revert to the old system ; 
and if not now, when that system would be rdVerted to, 
and what would be the best means for ?)ringing about 
that measure.’ 

Here, for the present, we leave this question of the 
currency. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Labour — Coal Districts — Machiue-Breakiug — private Benevolence. 

A French author, in one of those rapid generalisations 
which are characteristic of much of the modem historical 
writing of his country, and which, if not quite so far 
removed from truth as a positive falsificatiot. of facts, are 
as certainly deceptive—M. Capefigue— thus describes tho 
condition of Great Britain after the peace : ‘ The Conven- 
tion of 1815 had scarcely been signed before England saw 
a formidable conspiracy of radicalism spring up in her 
bosom. was not confined to a few outbreaks easily 
repressed, but displayed itself in masses of a hundred 
thousand workmen, who destroyed factories and pillaged 
Jiouses. It was as if' the earth trembled, ready to swallow 
up tho old aristocracy.’ Letfus endeavour to come some- 
what nearer tho truth, by tracilig, through a multitude of 
details, tho real dangers and the exaggerated alarms of 
this moral earthquake. 

We have shown how the exhaustion of British capital, 
tlie unavoidable consequent weight of taxati(Mi,i^he de- 
pression of agricultural stock, tlie want of markets lor 
native and colonial pro(fuce, had ^produced that paralysis 
of industry which marked the latter months of 1815 and 
the beginning of 1816. That these circumstances were 
most felt by those whoso voices of complaint were least 
- heard,Tiy the working population, was soon'niade perfectly 
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manifest. There was a surplus of labour in every depart- 
ment of hui^an exertion. Mr. !|^ra'ad declared in parlia- 
ment, at the end of March, speaking especially of the 
agricultural population, that ‘the poor, in many cases, 
abandoned their own residences. Whole parishes had 
been deserted ; and the crowd of paupei^, increasing in 
numbers as they went from parish to parish, spread 
wider and wider this awful desolation.’ Discharged 
sailors and disbanded militia-men swelled the ranks of 
indigence. If the unhappy wanderers crowded to the 
cities, they encountered bodies of workmen equally 
wretched, wholly deprived of work, or working at short 
time upon insufficient Vages. But another evil, of which 
we find no parliamentary record, amidst debates on the 
prevailing distress, had come upon the land to aggravate 
discontent into desperation. While the landowners were 
demanding more •protection, and passing new laws for 
limiting the supply of food, the heavens lowered — intense 
frosts prevailed ill February — the spring was inclement — 
the temperature of the advancing summer was unusually 
low — and in July incessant rains and cold stormy winds 
completed the most ungenial season that had occurred in 
this country since 1799. In January the average price of 
wheat was 52s, 6d. ; in May it was 76s. 4d. The appre- 
hensions of a deficient crop were universal, in Germany, in 
France, and in the south of Europe. The result of the 
harvest showed that tjiose^ apprehensions were hot idle. 
The prices of grain in England rapidly rose after July; 
and at the end of the year, rye, bajley, and beans had 
more than doubled the average market-price of the be- 
ginning; wheat had risen from 52s. 6d. to 103s. ^ 

‘The matter of seditions is of two kinds,’ says Lord 
Bacon — ‘ much poverty and much discontentment.’ Both 
causes were fully operating in Great Britain in 1816. 
The se ditign s of absolute poverty — ‘ the rebellions of the 
belly/ as^e same great thinker writes— w^re the first to 
manifest themselves. Early in -May, symptoms of in- 
subordination and deaerate violence were displayed 
amongst the agricultural population of the eastern counties. 
Legislators had been accustomed to look with alarm at 
the organised emtbreaks of largo bodies of workmc’iJiL/he 
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manufactnring districts, as in 1812 ; but insurrectionary 
movements of the pdasaCitry, ignorant, scattered, accus- 
tomed to the dole of forced benevolence, and therefore 
broken in spirit, were scarcely to be heeded. And yet 
these ‘poor dumb mouths’ made themselves audible. 
They combinecf in th6' destruction of property with a 
fierce recklessness that startled those who*saw no danger 
but in the violence of dense populations, and who were 
constantly proclaiming that the nation which builds on 
manufactures sleeps upon gunpowder. In Suffolk nightly 
fires of incendiaries began to blaze in every district; 
thrashing-machines were broken ^ or burnt in open day; 
mills were attacked. At Brandon, near Bury, large 
bodies of labourers assembled to proscribe a maximum 
price of grain and meat, and to pull down the houses of 
butchers and bakers. Thpy bore flags, with the motto: 
‘ Bread or blood.’ At Bury and at Norwich disturbances 
of a similar nature were quickly l epressed. But the most 
serious demonstration of the spirit of the peasantry arose 
in what is called ‘the Isle of Ely,’ that isolated fen- 
country which is cultivated by a population of primitive 
habits, a daring and active population, with much of the 
dogged reliance upon brute force which characterised their 
Saxon forefathers. Early in the session, Mr, Western 
described the agricultural distress of this district as ex- 
ceeding that of most other parts of the kingdom. Execu- 
tions upon the property of the cultivators, distresses for 
rent, insolvencies, farms untenanted, were the symptoms of 
.this remarkable dejx’ossion. When wo regard the peculiar 
character of this portion ofithe country, we may easily 
understand how a great fall/in the prices of grain had 
driven the land out of cultivation, and cast off the labour 
of the peasantry, to be as noxious in its stagnation as the 
overcharged waters of that artificially fertile region. That 
country was then very imperfectly drained ; aaj’.^e rates 
for the imperfect drainage bein^ unpaid by many tenants, 
the destructive agencieJ ^f natur^ were more active than 
the healing and directing energies of man. It is well 
known, too, that in the fen-ccjpntries the temptation of 
immediate profit had more than commonly led the fanner 
-to'TPaiB^exhaustiag crops, and that the natfure of the land 
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under Biioh ciroumstances is BTioh that a more provident 
tillage, and* abundant manure^ cannot for a long time 
restore it. • The high prices of wheat from 1810 to 1814 
had supplied this temptation. The Isle of Ely in 1816 
had become somewhat like Prospero’s ijgle, where there 
was * everything advantageous to life,’ save means to live. 
It was under such circumstances that, on the 22nd of May, 
a great body of insurgent fenmen assembled at Littleport, 
a small town on the river Lark. They commenced their 
riotous proceedings by a night-attack on the house of a 
magistrate. They broke into shops, emptied the cellars 
of public-houses, and finally marched to Ely, where they 
continued their lawless course of drunkenness and plunder. 
For two days and nights these scenes of violence did not 
cease; and the parish of Littleport was described as 
resembling a town sacked by a besieging army, the 
principal inhabitants having been compelled to abandon 
their houses, in terror for their lives, leaving their property 
to the fury of this fearful band of desperate men. There 
could, of necessity, be but one termination. The military 
were called in, and a sort of skirmish ensued, in which 
blood flowed on both sides. A large number of the rioters 
were finally lodged in Ely gaol. Then came the sure 
retribution of the oifended laws. A special commission 
was issued for the trial of the culprits. Thirty-four 
persons were convicted and Sentenced to death, on charges 
of burglary and robbery ; - of whom five were executed. 
In pronouncing sentence upon these unhappy men, Mr. 
Justice Abbot said: ‘It was suggested abroad that you 
had been induced to perpeVate these violent outrages by 
hard necessity and want ; " but after attending closely and 
strictly to the whole tenor of the evidence, there has not 
appeared in the condition, circumstances, or behaviour of 
any one of you, any reason to suppose that you were 
instigat^^by distress.’ ^And yet great (distress might 
have existed in the general population, without the 
wretched leaders in the^ riots being especially distressed ; 
for several of those who underwent the capital punish- 
ment were persons above ^he condition of labourers. It is 
difficult to believe that the distress of the landowners 
and tenants should have been greater in the Isle 'oi 
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than in most other parts of the kingdom, and that the 
labourers should not *hai^ been impelled to outrage by 
‘ hard necessity and want.’ 

Incendiary fires, attempts at plunder, riots put down 
by military force, spread alarm through districts chiedy 
agricultural, “f he disfress which had fallen “upon the 
manufacturing and other non-agricultural portions of the 
population was manifested in many signal ways. At the 
beginning of July, a body of colliers, thrown out of 
employment by the stoppage of ironworks at Bilston, took 
the singular resolution of setting out to London, for the 
purpose of submitting their distresses in a petition to the 
prince-regent, and presenting him with two waggons of 
coals, which they drew along with them. One party 
advanced as far as St. Albans, and another reached 
Maidenhead Thicket. TJlie Home Office took the pre- 
caution of sending a strong body of police, with magistrates, 
from London, to meet these poor fellows, and induce them 
to return ; and they were successful. The men, who had 
conducted themselves with the most perfect order, were 
satisfied to depart homewards, having been paid for their 
coals, and accepting also some charitable contribution. 
They bore a placard : ‘ Willing to work, but none of us to 
beg and they required certificates from the magistrates 
that they had conducted themselves with propriety. 
Their example was followed by other unemployed colliers 
from Staffordshire, who yoked themselves in a similar 
way to loaded waggons. But their progress towards 
London was not veiy considerable. The distresses of the 
workmen in the iron trade '\^ere quite appalling. Utter 
desolation prevailed in districts where ironworks had 
been suspended. The workmen in these districts used to 
be surrounded with many comforts. They had saved a 
little money. The factories were shut up ; the furnaces 
blown out ; thp coal-pits closed. Then the ne^tifipttages, 
where hundreds of families hatt lived in comfort, were 
gradually stripped of e^qry artic^ of furniture ; the doors 
of these once cheerful dwellings were barred ; the families 
were wandering about the cQuntry, seeking for that 
relief from private charity which the parishes could not 
'^Depredation was very rare. Later in the year. 
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the miners and colliers connected with the great iron- 
works in the neighbourhood o#-M5rthyr, assembled in a 
tumultuous manner ; and their numbers gradually swelling 
till they reached ten or twelve thousand, they finally 
extinguished the blast at several work^ but did little 
other damage. These men were •on very reduced wages, 
but their distfess does not seem to have been nearly so 
great as the utter destitution of the Staffordshire colliers. 

In the 3 ’’ear 1^12 an act was passed ‘ for the more ex- 
emplary punishment of persons destroying or injuring 
any stocking or lace frames, or other machines or engines 
used in the frameworji-knitting manufactory, or any 
articles or goods in such frames or machines.’ The object 
of the act was to make the offence capital. The cause for 
this increase to the fearful list of offences to which the 
jienalty of death was attached, was the system of riot and 
destruction, bordering on insurrection, which had prevailed 
in Nottingham and the adjacent counties for more than 
throe months, lliero never before was such an organised 
system of havoc resorted to by mo^i who were at once 
grossly ignorant and pre-eminently crafty. ‘ The depre- 
dations had been carried on with a greater degree of 
secrecy and management than had ever been known in 
any similar proceedings ; so much so, that the magistrates 
could not take upon themselves to apprehend the persons 
whom they suspected of having committed the outrages. 
It was peculiarly easy for*parties who were ill-disposed, 
lo perpetrate those illegal acts; for, in many instances, 
the machinery was used in isolated •houses, which were 
far from any neighbourhood, and persons having secreted 
themselves about the premilies, felt no difficulty in*destroy- 
ing the frames, which could be performed with very little 
noise. In one instance, the mischief had been done 
actually in sight of the military; and in another, they 
were notjttore than one hundred yards fro^p the premises. 
The rioters had also ooc&sionallj^gono to the villages in 
bodies of about fifty m(^, and having stationed sentinels 
at the different avenues, the remainder employed them- 
selves in destroying all tl^ frames ; and this was executed 
with so much secrecy, that not a trace of the parties was 
left in the cdurse of a few minutes.* Suon 
VOL. I. • F 
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character of the Luddite insurrection of 1812. J'a spito 
of the increase of punishment, the system was never 
wholly put down. In u816 it broke fortli with new 
violence. At Loughborough, in July, many ‘frames em- 
ployed in the manufacture of lace were destroyed with 
the same secrecy as 1812. Armed bands, phder the 
command of a chief, held the inhabitants in nightly 
terror, commanding them to put out their Hghts, and keep 
within their houses, under penalty of death. Their 
ravages were not confined to the towns: they would 
march with suddenness and secrecy to distant villages, and 
rapidly effect their purposes of destruction. The General 
Ludd, who led on these armed and disguised desperadoes, 
would address his forces in a short speech, divide them into 
parties, and assign their respective operations. Then, in 
the silence of night, would houses and factories be broken 
open, frames and other machines deim lished, unfinished 
work scattered on the highways, furniture ho wholly 
destroyed. The ignorance which has n.ore or less pre- 
vailed at all times on the subject of machinery — coupled 
with the want of employment produced hy the depression 
of every bi'anch of industry — was the cause that, undeterred 
by the terrible penalties of the law, the Luddites still 
pursued the course which had well-nigh driven the lace 
manufacture from their district, and converted temporary 
into permanent ruin. The futility of the legislation of 
1812 whs well exposed in a protest of Lords Laudordalo 
and Eosslyn on the introduction of the bill : ‘We agree 
in the opinion so generally expressed in this House, that 
the conduct of the manufacturers, in destroying frames 
and other machinery used in ffur manufactures, must pro- 
ceed from mistaken views of 'tlieir own interest, as they, 
more than any ot];icr class of his majesty’s subjects, are 
deeply interested in fhe preservation of machinery, to 
the improvement of which we owe our existence as a 
manufacturing country. Jhit ^ wo think it *W:r duty, 
strongly and in distin^'t terms, to reprobate the unpre- 
cedented folly of attempting to fmlighten the minds of 
men in regard to what is bfHeficial for themselves, hy 
increased severity of punishment; whilst every sound 
p^ncinle of criminal legislation makes us regard such an 
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addition to long list of ofifcncos already subjected to 

capital punishment by fhe Jairs bf '"‘j.his ^jountry, wjtli 
astonisbi^^icJii^ disgust ; and every feeling of hflnjanjty 
leads iis to express the utmost horror at the wanton 
cruelty of punishing our follow-creatures with death fo;* 
these culpable acts, more injuriotfe to th&nselvos" than to 
any other paft of the community, to which', through 
mistaken views of i)olicy, the increasing distress of the 
times has induced them to resort.* 

The w^ealtliior classes of this country are never wanting 
in the disposition to relievo the distresses of their fellow- 
subjects by liberal contributions. The sufieyings of the 
poor in 1816 were too manifest not to call forth an 
unusual amount of public sympathy, displayed in sub- 
scriptions for relief, and in schemes for providing employ- 
ment. However local charity may have mitigated the 
intensity of the efil arising out of the general exhaustion 
of capital, a calni review of the more ostentatious exertions 
of tliat f^oriod forces upon us the conclusion that such 
attempts are for the most part wholly inefficient — more 
calculated to produce a deceptive calm in the minds of 
those who give, than to afford any real or permanent 
benefit to those who receive. 

On the 29 th Jul}^ a very remarkable meeting took place 
at the City of London Tavern, ‘ to take into consideration 
the present distressed state of the lower classes, and the 
most effectual means of extending relief to them? Tlie 
Duke of York took the chair j the Duke of Kent and the 
Duke of jCainbridge moved resolutions; the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishtp of London also took part in 
the proceedings, as well as tseveral peers, the chancellor of 
the exchequer, and Mr. Wilborforce. 'phis meeting for 
purposes of holy charity was converted into a political 
brawl. It was a time of brawlers ; but thle rude energy 
and tliqj^d taste of much of the declamation tjiat dis- 
turbed the quiet of piiblic meetings was ’ not wholly 
removed from strong s^se and^ ifnanswerable reasoning. 
Lord poQla*ane, on this cession, compelled the alteration 
of a resolution which depjjR*ed ‘ That ^he transition from 
nn e;s:teiisiyp warfare Je a sj'stem of peace has bbcasibned 
a stagnation oli employment and a revulsion of 
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promoters of the meeting consented to affirm the fact, 
without setting up a delimive cause. The Duke of Kent, 
who moved the £b:st resolution, said : ^ If they i^ould he so 
happy as hut to succeed in discovering new source of 
employment, to pupply the place of those channels which 
had been suddenly shul! up, h6 should indeed dei^ond if 
we did not soon restore the country to tha^’samo nourish- 
ing condition which had long made her the envy of the 
world.’ The goodness of the intention could only he ex- 
ceeded hy the absurdity of the means. Here was a body 
of the great and wealthy coming forw’^ard to subscribe 
some forty or fifty thousand, perhaps even a hundred thou- 
sand pounds, not merely to give away as bread and soup 
to two or three millions of suffering labourers and their 
families, but to find, out of this fifty or a hundred thousand 
pounds capital, new sources of employment, which the 
millions of capital that were devoted to the ordinary 
courses of industry would have instantly created, if such 
new employments could have boon profitably exercised. 
The new employment was, of course, to be unprofitable ; 
it could afford no returns to produce continued employ- 
ment. The promoters of this meeting themselves saw 
something of the fallacy, and talked of the inadequacy of 
their means to relieve national distress. The persons who 
disturbed the usual placid and complimentary course of such 
proceedings, clamoured for remission of taxation, reduced 
expenditure, abolition of sinecures. Upon this subject 
the chief organ of government thus expressed the opinions 
of the wealthier clksses ; ‘ Such numerous bodies of men 
having been thrown out of employ, every good man per- 
ceived the necessity of affording them temporary relief, 
and the propriety of relieving the poor-rates by voluntary 
aid, till alterative measures of permanent policy could bo 
devised and brought into action for gradually removing a 
burthen that was becoming intolerable.* Aeie.'*ding to 
this authority, the sul^scriptiohs did not add to the fhnd 
for the I'elief of distress; they were in aid of the poor- 
rates, and not in addition to them. The poor-rates in 
1816 were half a million less than in 1814; the price of 
b]£ad was higher ; the population was increased ; and the 
number of quarters of wheat for which the money raised 
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by poor-rate could have been exchaijged, was two hundred 
and forty-tllbusand quarters lets m 1816 than in 1814, 
and two hundred thousand quarters less in 1816 than in 
1815. To put the efficiency of the poor-rates upon the 
same level in 1816 as they were in 18^4, by the aid of 
voluntary subscriptions, ifbe committee of the London 
Tavern ought to have raised as much money as would 
have purchased two hundred and fifty thousand quarters 
of wheat, which at the time of this great meeting would 
have cost more than a million sterling. We mention 
these facts, not to make ourselves obnoxious to the reproof 
then levelled against the reformers, that they realised the 
old story of the Needy Knife-grinder and the Friend of 
Humanity, but to point out the folly of deceiving our 
own consciences as to the power of alms-giving to afford 
adequate relief ii^ great periods of national distress. The 
first duty of the capitalist is to understand what are 
the real claims ^f labour under ordinary circumstances, 
and what the amount of assistance that can be rendered 
under extraordinary contingencies.- It is the duty of 
government so to shape its policy that the necessary in- 
e(pialities of demand and supply shall not be rendered 
more oppressive by false legislation. All contention for 
interests of classes or individuals — all blindness to the 
dreadful calamity of an unemployed, inadequately paid, 
starving, and therefore dangerous population — are best 
exhibited in their fatal consequences, when it is seen how 
totally incompetent is the heartiest exercise of private 
benevolence to remedy great public suffering. The 
economical mistakes of suc0 private benevolence would bo 
matters of ridicule if the^ were not so awful Sn their 
delusions. In 181 6j hand corn-mills were recommended 
for the employment of the poor, to supersede the labour of 
the miller ; and women and even men were actually em- 
ployed tinshell beans in the fields, to supersede the more 
efficient labour of the thrasher.^ Minor schemes were 
recommended in Lond^, and • published to the world 
authoritatively, as remedies for the absence of profitable 
employment. Of these the most notable were the making 
of cordage out of hop-bines and weeds ; the gathering of 
rushes to marfufactnre candles from the grease-potftll^ 
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plaitiilg of baskets o£ flags ; and the mixture of fire- 

balls out of clay and cinders, to supersede coals. It is 
perfectly clear that if these employments could be found 
profitable by the skle of the articles produced, the regular 
employnicnt iu r^'po-msikiugj or candle-making, or basket- 
making, or coal-mining, would have be^n diminished. 
Even the 'dotlp-kitchens, which in 1816 were set up 
through the country, to avert starvation, had their evils, 
l^he recipieiitS of the benevolence were discontented with 
its limited amount. At Glasgow some imaginary insult 
offered by a doler of the soup to the more unfortunate of 
that large community, stung the people to madness; the 
soup-kitchen, with its coppers and ladles, was destroyed; 
the outrage swelled to riot ; the militarj^ were called in ; 
and for two days the populous city was exposed to a 
contest hetwoen the soldiers and tile xiob. At Dundee 
the people relieved theuibclves in the old summary way 
of plunder ; a hundred shops were ransacked. 

OHAPTER V. 

Parliamoutary Reform — Writings of Cobln tt— Hampden Clubs — 
Spcnccans — Address ot the City — Ktal Dangers. 

Lord Ba.con, disoouvsing of thef second cause of sedition — 
‘discontentments' — bays* ‘Tliei-o is in every state, as wo 
ktiow, two portions of subjects, llio noblesse and the 
commonalty. W hen one of tlifcso is discontent, the danger 
is not great; for common pedj^do aio of slow motion, if 
they be not excito(J by the greater sdrt ; and the greater 
sort ate of small strength, except the multitude bo apt 
and leady to move of tliomselves.* AVo at once perceive 
that the experience of Lord liacejn was limited tBwa totally 
different state of sooiet^v than that of modem England. 
On oUe hand was ‘the noblesse,' o‘ the greater sort’ — the 
makers 'of laws, the exclusive possessors of power; on 
the other, * the commonalty,’ ‘ the common people,’ ‘ the 
n^ tijji de strong in union, feeble in individuality. It 
^15(juired a century and a half to constitdto an efficient 
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third class — the middle class — thd bnurgeoisie Of the Fi^Onoh. 
The comm(hialty was then cm into two ^eOtidtis— the 
most inflnfintial of the two islanding between the higher 
class and the lower class. The term ‘lower clasi^/ dr 
‘ lower classes,’ is goiie out of use. Th^ f I'l-in is thought 
not complimentary to the 'democracy, and so we say ‘ the 
working-class, which is less precise, and convoys fdlse 
notidhs. The union which Lord Bacon exhibited as the 
most fearful to the sovereign power, was that which 
sprang from the common discontent of the nobles and the 
people. A monarch, according to the great imaginative 
philosopher, should bo the Jupiter whom Pallas counselled 
to call Briareus, with his hundred arms, to his aid. Sure 
of the good-will of the common people, he was safe. We 
see how all this consists with tho government of the 
Tudors and tho first Stuart ; how strictly it represents the 
attributes of an imperfect civilization; how much re- 
mained to be ^iev eloped before the more favoured of 
fortune, tho more complete in education and intelligence 
of ‘ the cojnmonalty,’ could bo raised up into a new class. 
The far grander problem of tho full development of tho 
class lowest in point of wealth and power — of the class 
highest in point of numbers — of the most truly important 
class with reference to the happiness and safety of modern 
societies — this problem is little advanced toward solution 
in our own day. It scarcely formed an element in tho 
habitual consideration of* a legislator thirty years ago. 
And yet the agitation of this class convulsed our whole 
social system at that period. Tbdfee struggles were, in 
truth, tiie first moving fo?ces of the great changes which 
have since taken place in the political position of the class 


next above tho masses; and, as a natural consequence, 
indirectly in their own position. 

Up to the close of 1810, tlio spirit of parliamentary 
reform'^as seldom evoked in the British parliament. 
When the spirit was oceasioiiayy raised, upon , the pre- 
sentation of some strajf petition, it had no alarms for the 
most timid, and very few consolations for the most ardent. 
It was a good quiet spirit ‘in the cellarage’ — :an ‘old 
mole ’ — that called out, in antiquated phrase, about Magna 
Oharta and the Bill of Eights ; and the House of 
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listened as to some gabble which concerned it not, and 
went on with its pro{)eriwork of Whig and Tory fence, 
conducted upon the most approved principles 4)f the first 
masters of the science. But the ‘worthy pioneer’ got 
above ground in 1816, and, when he was fairly loosened to 
the open sky, h^ was not quite* so tame, and innocent, and 
stupid a spirit as his ordinary supporters •‘and his syste- 
matic revilers had been in the habit of believing him to be. 

The House of Commons was not generally popular in 
1816. We have bettor evidence for the fact than that of 
the pamphleteering or oratorical champions of reform. 
Mr, Hallam, a calm, constitutioijal Whig of that day, 
rejoices over the defeat of the ministry on the property- 
tax, chiefly because that decision had removed ‘ the danger 
of increasing the odium under which the House of Com- 
mons already labours among a largo class of people, by so 
decidedly resisting the wishes of the nation.* And yet the 
call for parliamentary reform seems to have made itself 
very feebly heard in the Lower House^ at this period. 
With the exception of some four or five petitions that 
produced very slight discussion, it would scarcely be 
thought, from an inspection of the parliamentary debates, 
that such a question agitated any part of the nation at all. 
On one occasion, in J line, some members spoke very briefly 
upon the subject. One complained of the apathy with 
which the question was legardod in England; another 
(Mr. Brougham) mentioned the /jause as ‘ opposed by some, 
deserted by others, and espoused by persons whose conduct 
excited no small degree of disgust out of doors.* But from 
this time the name of parliamentary reform became, for 
the most part, a name of terror ito the government — to the 
elevated by rank and wealth — to the most influential of 
the middle classes; It became fearful from the causes 
which would have made it contemptible in ordinary times. 
It was ‘espoused by persons whose conduct ew'ted no 
small degree of disgust out of doois.’ It passed away from 
the patronage of a few afistocratic Rovers of popularity, to 
bo advocated by writers of ‘twopenny trash,* and to bo 
discussed and organised by ‘ Haijipden Clubs * of hunger- 
ing philanthropists and unemployed ‘ weaver-boys.’ 

hear the evidence upon this matter* of a remark- 
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able man — a man of real native' talent, and, like a very 
large number of hie class, of honest intentions : 

‘At thiff time [1816] the writings of William Cobbett 
suddenly became of great authority; they were read on 
nearly every cottage hearth in th^ manufg,cturing districts 
of South* Lancashire, in those of Leicester, Derby, and 
Nottingham ; also in many of the Scottish manufacturing 
towns. Their influence was speedily visible ; he directed 
his readers to the true cause of their sufferings — mis- 
govemment ; and to its proper corrective — parliamentary 
refoim. Kiots soon'iDecame scarce, and from that time 
they have never obtained their ancient vogue with the 
labourers of this country. 

‘ Let us not descend to be unjust. Let us not withhold 
the homage which, with all the faults of William Cobbett, 
is still duo to his great name. 

‘ Instead of riots and destruction of property, Hampden 
Clubs were noT^ established in many of our large towns, 
and the villages and districts around them; Cobbett’s 
books were printed in a cheaj) form ; the labourers read 
them, and thenceforward became deliberate and systematic 
in their proceedings. Nor were there wanting men of 
their own class to encourage and direct the new converts ; 
the Sunday-schools of the preceding thirty years had pro- 
duced many working-men of sufficient talent to become 
readers, writers, and speakers in the village meetings for 
parliamentary reform ; sonfe also were found to possess a 
rude poetic talent, which rendered their effusions popular, 
and bestowed an additions^ charm oh their assemblages; 
and by such various means, anxious listeners at first, and 
then zealous proselytes, wdi-e drawn from the cottages of 
quiet nooks and dingles, to the weekl}^ readings and dis- 
cussions of the Hampden Clubs.’ 

Cobbett himself, on the 21st December 1816, wrote as 
follows ^ 

‘The country, instead of being* disturbed, as the truly 
seditious writers on tl» side of corruption would fain 
make us believe; instead of being “irritated” by the 
agitation of the questions of reform, is kept by the hope 
which reform holds out to it, in a state of tranquil liij^, 
wholly unparalleled in the Jiistory of the world, un^era*^ 
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similar pressure of swffeii^g. Of this fact tlji^e sad scenes 
at Dundee are a strong and remarkable instance. At the 
great and pd^ulous towns of Norwich, Manchester, Paisley, 
Glasgow, Wigan, Bolton, Liverpool, and many, many 
others, where tie people are suffering in a decree that 
makes the heart sick within one to think, of, they have 
had their meetings to petition for reform; they have 
agreed on petitions ; hope has been left in their bosoms , 
they have been inspired with patience and fortitude ; and 
all is tranquil. But, at Dundee, where a partial moetiug 
had been held early in November, and where a gentleman 
who moved for reform had been bdrne down, there violence 
has broken forth, houses have been plundered, and property 
and life exposed to all sort of perils, and this, too, amongst 
the sober, the sedate, tlio reflecting, the prudent, the moral 
people of Scotland.’ « 

The writings of William Cobbett, at this critical period, 
are certainly anjongst the most valuables of the materials 
for a correct view of the disturbing elements of our social 
system, and of the circumstances which led to the sub- 
sequent repressive policy of the government. Up to tho 
2nd November 1810, Cobbett’s Weekly Political Register 
was a publioation, not addressed to tho ‘ cottage lieaivtli,’ but 
to persons who could afford to pay a shilling and a half- 
penny weekly, for a single octavo stamped sheet, printed 
in ^en type. His writings, ^singularly clear and argu- 
mentative, strong in personalities, earnest, bold, never 
halting between twq, opinions, powerful beyond all anony- 
mous writing from their rarfe individuality, would have 
commanded an extensive influence under any form of 
publication. But on the 2nd November, when the entire 
sheet was devoted to an address ‘ To the Journeymen and 
Labourers of England, Scotland, and Ireland,’ Cobbett 
added this announcement : ‘ This address, printed upon 
an open sheet, will bo sold by ,Jho publisher each, 

and for 12s. 6d. a hundred, if a’hundred are taken together.’ 
On tho 16th November,' he wrO^e thus: ‘The Begi8tei\ 
No. 18, which was reprinted on an open sheet, to bo sold 
for 2d. by retail, having been fl)und to bo very useful, it 
^,§r3^*intontion to continue that mode of proceeding until 
the meeting of parliament, .or perhaps until the reform 
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shall have actually taken plao% . i , . Now, events are 
pressing upon Us so fast, that my Begister, loaded with 
more than half its amount in stamp, and (khev expenses 
ijfcidental to the stamp, does not move about sufficiently 
swift to dp all the good ths^t it pai^ht do^*I have therefore 
resolved to make it move swifter.’ Ho goes on to say that 
the stamped Begister was ‘ read in meetings of people in 
many towms, and one copy was thus made to convoy in- 
formation to scores of persons; but that ]ie finds, in 
public-houses, ‘the landlords have objected to meetings 
for riding the Begister being held at their houses, for 
fear they should lose •their licences.’ lie accordingly 
prints the twopenny Begister, We see, therefore, wliy, at 
the end of 1816, ‘ the writings of William Cobbett suddenly 
became of great authority, and were read on nearly every 
cottage hearth iA the manuiaeturing districts.’ Never 
belbre had a*ny single writer in England wielded such a 
I.)OW’'er. The sueftess of this experiment upon the influence 
to bo produced by cheaj) publications was such as to lead 
him to reprint some of the nioi-e exciting of his previous 
Begister 8, ' That they gave the discontent of the labouring 
classes a new direction, cannot be doubted ; that they did 
much to i cpi’css riot and outrage, may fairly be ceiiceded. 
His ‘Ijetter to the Luddites,’ on the 30th November, is a 
niastei-pioco of reasoning against the ignorant hostility to 
]nachinery, and must have^been far more effectual tljjin a 
regiment of dragoons. But that they were scattering the 
seeds of a greater danger than the outrage and plunder of 
infuriated mobs cannot 1%) denied. Their object was 
suddenly to raise up the great masses of labourers and 
mechanics into activ(3 pofiticians ; to render the most 
impatient and uncontrollahlo materials ©f our social system 
Ihe most p)rei)ond era ting — hitherto as powerless alone as 
the ‘commonalty’ of Bacon, without the leading of the 
‘ greater *^ort.’ The darker was evident; the means of 
repression were not so clear. 4t’he effect of Cobbett’s 
writings may bo estimated by the violence of his oppo- 
nents, as Well as the admiration of his disciples. From 
the date of his two])Qin.jiy^Begisters he was stigmatised as a 
‘firebrand,’ convicted incendiary.’ ‘Why is 
this convicted incendiary, and others of the same stamfr,'* 
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are permitted, week caftfr week, to sow the seeds of 
rebellion, insulting the government, and defying the laws 
of the countty? .... We have laws to prevent the 
exposure of unwholesome meat in our markets, and the 
mixture of deleterious drugs beer. We have^laws also 
against poisoning the minds of the people, by exciting 
discontent and disaffection ; why are not these laws 
rendered effectual, and enforced as well as the former?* 
The answer is very obvious. The laws, as they stood at 
the end of 1816, when this was written, could not touch 
William Cobbett He knew well how to manage his 
strength. He risked no libels. *06 dealt with general 
subjects. He called upon the people to assemble and to 
petition. He exhorted the people against the use of force. 
He sowed the dragon’s teeth, it is true, but they did not 
rise up as armed men. They rose up in the far more 
dangerous apparition of the masses, without property, 
without education, without leaders of cany weight or 
responsibility, demanding the supreme legislative power 
— the power of universal suffrage. The idea ceased to bo 
a theory — it became a tremendous reality. 

In the report of the secret committee of the House of 
Commons, presented on the 19th February 1817, the 
Hampden Clubs are thus described : 

‘ The first thing which has here forced itself upon their 
obsyvation is the widely diffused ramification of a system 
of clubs, associated professedly for the purpose of parlia- 
mentary reform, upon the most extended principle of 
universal suffrage and annual parliaments. These clubs 
in gene:pal designate themselves by the same name of 
Hampden Clubs. On the professed object of their institu- 
tion, they appear to bo in communication and connection 
with the club of that name in London. 

* It appears to be part of the system of these clubs to 
promote an extension of clubs<.of the same B&me and 
nature, so widely as, ifi^possible, to include every village 
in the kingdom. The leading mtfmbers are active in the 
circulation of publications likely to promote their object. 
Petitions, ready prepared, have been sent down from 
^^etropolis to all societies in the country disposed 
receive them. The communication between these 
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clubs takes place by the mission* of delegates ; delegates 
from these *clubs in the country have assembled in 
London, atld are expected to assemble again early in 
March. Whatever may be the real objects of these clubs 
in general, your committee have po hesit|ition in stating, 
from information on which* they place full reliance, that 
in far the greater number of them, and particularly in 
those which are established in the great manufacturing 
districts of Lancashire, Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, 
and Derbyshire, and which are composed of the lower order 
of artisans, nothing short of a revolution is the object ex- 
pected and avowed/ » 

The clear and honest testimony of Samuel Bamford 
shows that, in this early period of their history, the 
Hampden Clubs limited their object to the attainment of 
parliamentary reform — a sweeping reform, indeed, but not 
what is understood by the term ‘revolution.* Bamford 
was secretary to^ne of these clubs established at Middleton 
in 1816. The members contributed each a penny a week ; 
their numbers increased ; and they held their meetings in a 
chapel which had been previously occupied by a society of 
Methodists. They wore called ‘reformers’ — not radical 
reformers, but simply reformers. Meetings of delegates 
from other districts were held in this chapel ; and on the 
16th December 1816, they resolved to send out missionaries 
to disseminate the principles of reform. On the 1st of 
January 1817, a meeting •of delegates fronj. twent/-one 
petitioning bodies was held at the Middleton Chapel, 
when resolutions were pas^d, declar&tory of the right of 
every male, above eighteen years of age, and who paid 
taxes, to vote for the elecrion of members of pafliament, 
and that parliaments should bo elected, annually. ‘ Such,* 
he adds, ‘ were the moderate views and wishes of the re- 
foimers of those days, as compared with the present. . . . 
Some of the nostrum-mqpgers of the present day would 
have been made short work of the reformers of that 
time ; they would not have been tolerated for more than 
one speech, but handed over to the civil power. It was 
not until we became infested by spies, incendiaries, and 
their dupes — distracting, misleading, and betraying— that 
Physical force* was mentioned amongst tis. After tliSu,-' 
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our moral power ^waned ; and what we gained by the 
accession of dp^iagogiifes, ^-e lost by their criminal violence 
and the estrangement of real friends/ It would appear, 
however, that in Scotland, at a very early stage of the 
proceedings of reform clubs — that is, in December 1816— 
the mode in whfch larg6 masses of men ordinariJiy look for 
the acconaplishment of political changes iCas not so cau- 
tiously kept out of view. In the proceedings in the High 
Court of Justiciary, in Edinburgh, early in 1817, against 
two persons for administering unlawful oaths, the obliga- 
tion of the members of these reform clubs was shown to 
run thus : ‘ I do voluntarily swear that 1 will persevere 
in my endeavouring to form a brotherhood of afiFection 
fimongst Britons of every doscription, who are considered 
worthy of conlidenco ; and that I will persevere in my 
endeavours to obtain for all the people in Great Britain 
and Ireland, not disqualified by crimes or insanity, the 
elective franchise, at the ago of twenty-one, with free and 
equal representation and annual jiarliantimtH; and that I 
will support tbo same to the utmost of my power, either by 
moral or physical strength^ as the ca$e may require : and I do 
further swear, that neither hopes, fears, rewards, nor 
punishments, shall induce me to inform on, or give evi- 
dence against, any member or members, collectively or 
individually, for any act or expression done or made, in or 
out, in this or similar societies, under the punishment of 
death, to bo inllicted on mo by any member or members 
of such societies.’ 

Of the Hampden Club of London, Sir Francis Burdett 
was the chairman. Vanity, well as misery, ‘makes a 
man acquainted with strange, hed-fellows.’ Bamford, at 
the beginning of 1817, came to London as a delegate from 
the Middleton Club, to attend a great meeting of delegates 
to ho assembled in London. The Crown' and Anchor 
T.'ivem was the scene of these deliberations. J^hefe was 
Major Cartwright , in the chdr— a placid enthusiast, 
sincere in his belief tlhit uniningled gooi would be the 
result of the great experiment wSich he had so long ad- 
vocated. His chief supporters^ were 'Cobbett, with his 
shrewd self-possession and ‘ bantering jollity ; ’ and llunt — 
Hunt,’ as ho was called — the incarnation of an 
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empty, Clustering, restless, ignorant^, and selfish dema- 
gogue. Th^ great baronet whk absent, and his absence 
provoked po little comment. But he was accessible in 
his own mansion ; and the hard-handed delegates had an 
ihterviow with this ‘ imp of fame,’ in his dressing-gown 
and whit^) cotton stockings, hanging abcitit his long spare 
legs, with a ‘ ynanner dignified and civilly familiar ; sub- 
mitting to, rather than seeking conversation with, men 
of our class.’ Samuel Bamford was awe-struck by the 
passionate bellowing of Hunt, frozen by the proud con- 
descension of Sir Francis Burdett, hut charmed by the un- 
affected cordiality of Lord Cochrane. Those were the chief, 
actors in the procession* sceims of the popular drama that 
was then under rehearsal. Other a nd m ore im j)ortant parts 
were filled quite as appropriately. The graphic descrip- 
tions of a poor delegate weaver, who saw the secret work- 
ings of this drama, are as much matter of real history as 
tho debates of senators and the reports of secret com- 
mittees; ‘SeveAil times I attended meetings of trades’ 
clubs, and other public assemblageai of the working-men. 
They would generally found in a large room,' an ele- 
vated seat being placed for tho chairman. On first open- 
ing the door, the place seemed dimmed by a sufibcating 
vapour of tobacco, curling from the cups of long pipes, 
and issuing from the mouths of the smokers, in clouds of 
ahominable odour, like nothing in the world more than one 
of the unclean fogs of theii; streets ; though the latter were 
certainly less offensive, and probably loss hurtful. Every 
man would have his half-pint of porter before him ; many 
would be speaking at oncli, and tho hum and confusion 
would bo such as gave an ijlea of there being mor^) talkers 
than thinkers — more speakers than listeners. Presently, 
“ Order ! ” would be called, and comparative silence would 
ensue; a speaker, stranger or citizen, would be announced 
with much courtesy and compliment ; “ Hear, hear, hear ! ” 
would follow, with clapping of hand^, and knocking of 
knuckles on tho tables till the h^f-pints danced ; then a 
speech, with complimehts to some brother orator or 
popular statesman ; next a resolution in favour of parlia- 
mentary reform, and a spbech to second it ; an amendment 
on some minc^: point would follow; a seconding of^hui^: 
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a breach of order hy ^olne individual of warm tempera- 
ment: half-a-dozen woul(r rise to set him right; a dozen 
to put them down ; and the vociferation and gesticulation 
would become loud and confounding. The door opens, 
and two person^ of middle stature enter; the uproar is 
changed to applause, anct a roflnd of huzzas welcome the 
new-comers. A stranger like myself inquifing who is he, 
the foremost and better dressed one ’ would be answered ; 
“ That gentleman is Mr. Watson the elder, who was lately 
charged with high treason, and is now under bail to 
answer an indictment for a misdemeanour in consequence 
of his connection with the late .meeting in Spa-fields.” 
The person spoken of would be supposed to be about fifty 
years of age, with somewhat of a polish in his gait and 
manner, and a degree of respectability and neatness in his 
dress. He was educated for a genteel profession, that of 
a surgeon ; had practised it, and had in consequence 
moved in a sphere more high than his present one. He 
had probably a better heart tlian head; the latter had 
failed to bear him up in his station, and the ardour of the 
former had just before hurried him into transactions from 
the consequences of which he has not yet escaped. His 
son at this time was concealed in London, a largo I’oward 
having been offered for his apprehension. The other man 
was Preston, a co-operator with Watson, Hooper, and 
others in late riots. He was about middle age ; of ordinary 
appearance, dressed as an operative, and walked with the 
help of a stick. I could not but entertain a slightful 
opinion of the intellect and trustworthiness of these two 
men, when, on a morning or two afterwards, at breakfast 
with md and Mitchell, they narrated with seeming pride 
and satisfaction their several parts during the riots. 
Preston had mounted a wall of the Tower, and summoned 
the guard to surrender. The men gazed at him — ^laughed ; 
no one fired a shot — and soon after he fell down, or was 
pulled off by his comgjinions, Tfho thought, no doubt, he 
had acted fool long enough.’ r 

The ‘late meeting at Spa-fields’ here alluded to — the 
leaders of that meeting who loomed upon the Middleton 
delegi^te out of the reeking tobacco fog of a low tavern — 
*Vere destined to become of ^ historical imI>ortance. TJjie 
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general liberties of the country# were, suspended, chiefly 
through draad of the conspirabie^ of such men as the 
surgeon ‘ >yith somewhat of a polish in his gait and 
manner/ and the operative who ‘ walked with the help of 
a stick.’ 

The surgeon and the operative were Ibading members 
of a society called the ‘ Spencean Philanthropists.’ They 
derived their name from that of a Mr. Spence, a school- 
master in Yorkshire, who had conceived a plan for making 
the nation happy, by causing all the lands of the country 
to become the property of the state, which state should 
divide all the produce fjr the support of the people. The 
schoolmaster was an honest enthusiast, who fearlessly 
submitted his plan to the consideration of all lovers of 
their species, and had the misfortune to be prosecuted for 
its promulgation in 1800. In 1816, ‘ Spence’s Plan ’ was 
revived, and the Society of Spencean Philanthropists was 
instituted, who held ‘sectional meetings,’ and discussed 
‘ subjects calculAed to enlighten the human understand- 
ing.’ This great school of philosophy had its separate 
academies, as London was duly informed by various 
announcements, at ‘the Cock in Grafton Street, Soho;’ 
and ‘the Mulberry Tree, Moorfields;’ and ‘the Nag’s 
Head, Carnaby Market;’ and ‘No. 8, Lumber Street, 
Borough.’ At these temples of benevolence where ‘ every 
individual is admitted, free of expense, who will conduct 
himself with decorum,’ it^ is not unlikely that some 
esoteric doctrines were canvassed, such as, that ‘ it was an 
easy matter to upset government, if Jiandled in a proper 
manner.’ The committee o:Ptho Spenceans openly meddled 
with sundry grave questions besides that of a community 
in land; and amongst other notable projects, petitioned 
parliament to do away with machinery. They had not 
advanced to the more recondite knowledge of the St, 
Simoniens. of France, nor to that of the disciples of ‘ the 
new social system,’ as espounded by M. Louis Blanc. 
But they had many very pretty th0ories, all founded upon 
the breaking up of the ifnequal distribution of individual 
property ; which theories^ are sometimes produced by the 
philanthropists of our own day as prodigious discoveries. 
Amongst theseotherwise harmless fanatics some dangbrou£ 

'FOL. I. • G 
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men ha& edtablished^ tJieineelves— such as Thistiewotod, 
who subsequently paid^ the penalty of five yell’s of 
maniacal plotting; and some, also, who were clearly in 
oommnnioation with the police, and hounded on the Weak 
disciples of the Cock in Grafton Street, and the Mulberry 
Tree in Mooffields, to kcts of*^ more real danger to them- 
selves than td the public safety. If we® are to believe 
the chief eYidence in these transactions — John Castle, a 
man of the most disreputable character, who became a 
witness against the leading Spenccan Philanthropists — 
they had murderous designs of sharp machines for destroy- 
ing cavalry, and plans for sulfqpating quiet soldiers in 
their barracks, destroying them as boys burn Wasps’ 
nests ; and Schemes for taking the Tower, and barricading 
London Bridge, to prevent the artillery coming from 
Woolwich. And there wore to be five commanders to 
effect all these great movements of stralegy — Mr. Thistle- 
wood, Mr. Watson the elder, and Mr. Watson the younger, 
Mr. Castle, and Mt. Pteston, who came tire last in dignity, 
‘because he was lame.’ And then there was to be a 
comtnittoe of public safety, who were to bo called together 
after the soldiers were subdued— twenty-four good and 
true men — amongst whom were ‘ Sir Francis Burdett, the 
lord mayor [Alderman Wood], Lord Cochrane, Mr. Hunt, 
Major Cartwright, Gale Jones, Koger O’Connor, one Squire 
Fawkes of Barnbury Grange in Yorkshire, a person of the 
name of Sam Brookes, Thompson on Holborn Hill, the 
two Evanses, W atson, and Thistlewood,* And then they 
calculated at what' amount of public expenco they could 
buy the Soldiers, by giving tlfem each a hundred guineas ; 
tod up6n an accurate computation, it was found that the 
purchase-money would bo ‘ somewhere about two millions, 
which would be nothing in Comparison with the national 
debt; wliich would be wiped off.’ With this preparation, 
if we may believe the very questionable evidence of Mr. 
Castle, a meeting was held at Spa-lields, oh the 15th 
November: Thirty yeara ago, the district known as 
Spa-fieldS; now cbveted with dwellings of industry and 
comfortable refeidences of the njiddle classes, was a large 
hnenclosOd space ; ahd a ptlblio-house was there, called 
i&e ‘mysterious riame bf Merlin’s Cave; 'and Mr. Hunt 
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came in a chariot with the 'W^tstjns, and harangued a 
mob from the chariot-roof, amended with a flag and 
cockades, and ‘ everything handsome.’ And after adjoum- 
ii^g the meeting for a fortnight, Mr. Hunt and the chariot 
went away, drawn hy the mob ; and the juob running the 
chariot against a wall, thby all got out and walked. So 
innocently pas8ed the first Spa-fields meeting — innocently, 
save that at a dinner at Mr. Hunt’s hotel in Bouverie 
Street, where, as he represented the matter, the Philan- 
thropists thrust themselves upon him very much against 
his will — ^the betrayer Castle gave a toast, which is too 
infamous to be repeated, here, and was threatened to be 
turned out of the room, but quietly remained, and went 
into what was described as ‘ a fox-sleep.’ 

But the 2nd December, the day to which the first 
meeting was adjourned, closed not so peaceably. Mr. 
Hunt came to town from Essex in his tandem, and, as he 
passed along Ch^pside, at ‘ twenty minutes to one o’clock,’ 
he was stopped by Mr. Castle, who was moving along 
with a considerable crowd ; and the w"orthy man told him 
that the meeting had been broken up two hours, and they 
were going to the Tower, which had been in their 
possession for an hour. The cuuntry squire, to whom 
‘ tlie boisterous hallooing of multitudes was more pleasing 
than the' chinkling of the plough- traces, the bleating of 
lambs, or the song of the nightingale’ — in these terms 
Cobbett defended his friend for his aspirations after mob 
popularity — was not weak enough to believe the tempter ; 
and his tandem went on ^fely to ^a-ficlds, where the 
greatest number of people were collected together that he 
had ever beheld, l^ut more active reformers were in 
Spa-fields before Mr. Hunt. The Spenceaii Philanthropists 
had provided a waggon for their own operations, and 
arrived on the ground considerably before the appointed 
hour of tneeting, with banners and inscriptions, one of 
which was : ‘ The brave Sbldiers aje our friends.’ These 
men also brought arm^ and ammunition, which they 
deposited in their waggon. Mr. Watson the elder com- 
menced a sufficiently vicient address, and then his son 
followed him. The young madman, after declaiming 
against the tiSblessness of petition, cried out: ‘If they 
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will not give us wha^ we want, shall we not take it? 
Are you willing to taki iir? Will you gocand take it? 
If I jump down amongst you, will you come and take it? 
Will you follow me?* And as at every question the 
encouraging ‘Yes’ became louder and louder, and put 
down the dissentient ‘ Wo,’ he jumped from the waggon, 
seized a tri-coloured flag, and away ruslfed the mob to 
take the Tower. Two resolute men, the chief-clerk of 
Bow Street and a Bow Street officer, had the boldness to 
attack this mob, and destroyed one of their banners with- 
out any injury to themselves. The work of mischief 
necessarily went on. The young, fanatic led his followers 
to the shop of Mr. Beckwith, a gunsmith on Snow Hill ; 
and, rushing in, demanded arms. A gentleman in the 
shop remonstrated with him, and, without any pause, was 
immediately shot by him. Instantly, some compunction 
seems to have come over this furious leader, and he offered 
to examine the wounded man, saying he was himself a 
surgeon. The assassin was secured; bm the mob, who 
destroyed and plundered the shop, soon released him, and 
proceeded along Cheapside, whore they fired their recently 
acquired arms, like children with a new plaything. They 
marched through the Eoyal Exchange, where they were 
met by the lord mayor, and several were secured. Tho 
city magistrates on this occasion behaved with a firmness 
which admirably contrasted with the pusillanimity of 
their predecessors in the riots of 1780. The courage of 
tho lord mayor and of Sir James Shaw is worthy of 
honourable record ; ‘and it shows not only the insignificancy 
of tho so-called conspiracy, fbs want of coherence and of 
plan, bat tho real power of virtue in action to put down 
ordinary tumult. Sir James Shaw says : ‘ On the 2nd of 
December last I '^as at the Eoyal Exchange at half-past 
twelve ; I saw the mob first in Comhill ; the lord mayor 
and I went in pursuit of them ; they crossed the front of 
the Royal Exchange; we nfshed through the Royal 
Exchange to take them in front ^on the other side : the lord 
mayor and I, having received information of prior occur- 
rences, determined on putting Ijiem down. I seized several 
of them, and one flag of three colours, extended on a very 
<ong pole. I did not then perceive anywms. . . . The 
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lord mayor qpd I went to meet fthef mob with Mr. White 
and two constables; we got five constables in all; the 
whole party consisted of eight.* 

finch is the way in which the beginnings of seditions 
onght to ^be met. Firmness su«h as this would have 
saved Bristol 1832. After a further plunder of gun- 
smiths’ shops in the Minories, and that summoning of the 
Tower by some redoubted and unknown champion, who, 
Bamford tells us, was Preston, the insurrection fell to 
pieces, altogether from the want of cohesion in the 
materials of which it was composed. The only blood shed 
was that of the gentleiftan in Mr. Beckwith’s shop, who 
eventually recovered. An unfortunate sailor was con- 
victed of the offence of plunder at the shop on Snow Hill, 
and was hanged. The younger Watson escaped from his 
pursuers. 

The narrative which we have thus briefly given is 
taken from the #dicts recorded in the voluminous trial of 
the elder Watson, in the summer of 1817, on a charge 
of high treason connected with this Spa-fields meeting. 
This is not the place to notice the course of that trial, 
which ended in the acquittal of the prisoner; nor to 
anticipate the account of the legislative measures of the 
spring of 1817, which were mainly founded upon the 
reports of secret committees, in which this frantic riot 
was described as a mos^ formidable organisation of 
‘ desperate men, who calculated without reasonable ground 
upon defection in their opposers, and vpon active support 
from those multitudes whosc^distressos they had witnessed, 
and whom they had vainly instigated to revolt.’ The 
parliamentary reports speak of these transactions — in 
which a mighty government was to bef overthrown, and 
a vast city, with its formidable array of police and 
soldiery, utterly subdued by five fanatics hounded on by 
a spy — with a solemnity which is now almost ludicrous. 
A few passages from the report of Ihe secret committee of 
the Lords will suffice : • 

‘A traitorous conspiracy has been formed in the 
metropolis for the purposS of overthrowing, by means of 
a general insurrection, the established government, lawsj 
and cx)nstitution of this kingdom, and of effecting a 
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gei^eTftl plunder andcdiYsiou of ppperty. . . . Varioiisi 
schemes were formed for this purpose. 4^®*ongst them 
was a general and forcible liberation of all persons confined 
in the different prisons in the metropolis. . . . It was 
also proposed tQ sot fij;e to various barracks, and steps 
were taken to ascertain and prepare means fot effecting 
this purpose. An attack upon the Tower and Bank, and 
other points of importance, was, after previous consulta- 
tions, finally deteimiuod upon. Pikes and arn^s to a 
certain extent werci actually provided, and leaders were 
named, among whom the points of attack were dis- 
tributed. ... It appears quite certain that the acts of 
plunder which were perpetrated for the purpose of pro- 
curing arms, and the other measures of open insurrection 
which followed, were not accidental or unpremeditated, 
but had been deliberately preconcerted as parts of a 
general plan of rebellion and revolution.’ 

Within a week after these occurrences (he corporation of 
the city of London presented to the throne an address and 
petition from the lord mayor, aldermen, and commons, in 
which they sot forth the ‘ grievances ’ of the country, and 
tho necessity for parliamentary reform. The lord mayor 
was a decided political partisan, and the majority of tho 
corporation hold then what were called liberal opinions. 
But it is nevertheless pretty evident that if the events of 
the 2nd of December had been such as to produce real 
terror amongst the staid inhabitants of the city, this' 
address would either not have been presented, or have 
been met by some counter-declaration of opinion. 

In 1814 when the long revolutionary war appeared to 
be ended, and men’s minds were in a fever of joy at the 
extraordinary triumphs that conducted tho allied armies 
to Paris, the corporation of London went up with an 
address of congratulation to the prince-regent, in which 
they say: ‘ We cannot but look back with the highest 
admiration at the fir^jfiness, the wisdom, and tho energy 
which have been exercised by our beloved country during 
this long and arduous struggle.* In 18l6, the same 
corporation, in the address off complaint to the throne, 
says: ‘Our grievances’ are the natural effect of rash and 
ruinous wars, unjustly copamenced and® pertinaciously 
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persisted in/ The inconsist^tiei^ of ^ large popular 
l)ody are not to be examined too severely; ,tlie ojiange of 
tone ought^to have shown the goyemi^nt th^t It had its 
origin in some deep-rooted evil. The tnith was, that tilie 
people — using the term in its largest sen^— had peased tc^ 
sympathise with the. govdlument. Ip 1814, and ipdeed 
during the fiercest years of the contest wjth l)f^poleon,* 
the people were borne along with the govemmept by the 
irrepressible energy of our national character. The peace 
came, and the government, instead of marching at the 
head of the people from victory to yictory, was engaged 
in a struggle with the f)eople for the maintenance of the 
war-system of taxation and lavish expenditure, whep the 
war-excitement was passed away. Corn-laws carried 
amidst riots— property-tax maintained for a spaspn, and 
then wrested out of their hands — large military establish- 
ments continued — sinecures upheld and defended — reckless 
extravagance in^ho highest places — those were the things 
lhat the most sober and reasonable of the middle classes 


felt to constitute a cruel injustice— which those below 
them confounded wit|i the sanative course of legislative 
and executive autlionty. The nation was defrauded of 
its. reasonable expectations. The real danger, therefore, 
was not so much that tlio pcoj)le should be irritated and 
misled by mob-leaders and unscrupulous writers, as that 


a general feeling should grow up in the natiop, thati 
' government was a power •antagonistic to the people — a| 
power to bo striven against as against a natural enemy—?'; 
an oppressive and not a^protectiv^ power — a power of| 
separate and exclusive interests from the people — 
power never to be trusted. AVo speak advisedly, and 


1‘rom experience, when we say that th^s was the general 
feeling of the great bulk of the industrious classes, long 
after the first sufferings that attended the transition state 
of peace had passed away. This was the feeling that was 
far more dangerous to the national interests than any 
insurrectionary outbreat of the masses of the working 
population. Deluded these masses unquestionably were—* 
acted upon by demagogies. On the other hand« many 
amongst the upper and middle classes were alarmed into 
a prostrate Adhesion- to the menacing policy of tip 
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government, and were»' re^dy with ‘ lives and fortunes ’ to 
put down the revolutionary spirit which they were 
assured was working under the guise of paiiiamentary 
reform. But, during all this unhappy time, the govern- 
ment had no lore from, any class — very little respect; 
intense hate from many — slavish fear from mbr6. The 
government was denationalising the people. There was 
no confidence on either side. The wounds of the state 
during the last years of the regency were more severe than 
the wounds of war, and left deeper scars. The foundations 
of the state were loosened ; there was no cohesion in the 
materials out of which the state was built up. The 
government took the fearful course of sowing distrust of 
the poor amongst the rich. The demagogues did their 
own counter-work of exciting hatred of the rich amongst 
the poor. It was a season of reciprocal distrust. ‘ Divide 
and govern * may be a safe maxim for subduing a faction ; 
it is the most perilous principle for ruling a nation. 


CHAPTEE VI. 

Algiers — Bombardment — Progress of Social Improvement. 

The attack upon Algiers forms an episode in the history 
of the peace. This terrific Assertion of the rights of ’ 
civilised states, as opposed to barbarian violence and 
aggression, was, indeed, a coni^quence of the peace. The 
pirates of the Mediterranean were nourished in their 
lawless power by the jealousies of .the maritime states of 
Europe; and England is perhaps not entirely free from 
the reproach which was raised against her, of having 
truckled to the insolent domination of Algiers and Tunis, 
that she might hold them, like ferocious beasts in her 
leash, ready to let slip^jpon her maritime enemies. War 
calls forth as many of the selfish cs of the heroic passions. 
At any rate, the attitude which England assumed towards 
the Barbary states, at the termination of the war, was 
wholly different from that which she had maintained 
during many years, and under many* governments, 
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whether in war or in peace. Oi^*ti;paties with these states 
had been of longer standing tnan those with any other 
European power. The treaties with Algiers, Tunis, and 
Tripoli, date as far back as 1662. With the exception 
of one vigorous reprisal for an outrage ijpon the English 
flag in 1695, the greatest Maritime country in the world 
had, for a ceiffcury and a half, exchanged courtesies with 
the corsairs, who not only robbed upon the seas, but 
carried off the defenceless inhabitants of the Italian shores 
to the most fearful and hopeless slavery. With the full 
knowledge of the extent of these atrocities, we continued, 
up to the very end o^ the war, to treat these piratical 
governments with the respect due only to those states 
which submit to the law of nations. Lord Cochrane 
stated in parliament in 1816, that, three or four years 
before, the humiliating duty had been imposed upon him 
of carrjring rich presents from our government to the Dey 
of Algiers ; an^ it was even asserted, without contradic- 
tion, that a letter had been addressed to that chief pirate 
by the highest authority in our country. All this took 
place with the fullest conviction that the habits of the 
barbarian governments were wholly unchanged ; that they 
WQre the same in the latter days of George III. as they 
wore in the days of Charles II, ‘ Algiers,’ says a writer 
of 1680, ‘ is a den of sturdy thieves formed into a body, 
by which, after a tumultuary sort, they govern, having 
the grand signior for their protector, who supplies them 
with native Turks for their soldiery, which is the greatest 
part of their militia ; and^they, in acknowledgment, lend 
him their ships when his affairs require it. They are 
grown a rich and powerful people, and, by a long^ practice 
of piracy, become good seamen ; and, when pressed by our 
men of war, as of late we have experimented, they fight 
and defend themselves like brave men, inferior, I am 
persuaded, to no people whatever. They have no com- 
merce, and so are withddt any j^ste of the benefits of 
peace ; whence their life ’ becomes a continual practice 
of robbery, and, like beasts of the desert, they only 
forbear to wrong where .by fear, not honesty, they are 
deterred.* 

And yet, Bowever mean ,we may justly consider this 
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long course of our n^tienal policy towards the Barbary 
states, the annihilation ot their predatory governments 
was not an easy task to be accomplished, nor Sf safe object 
to be pursued, oven if it were for a time successful. The^o 
l)irato8 of Africa^arted up three hundred years ago, under 
the sway of the ^arbarossas, ahd presented at once to the 
governments of Europe the daring,- reven^ful, and cruel 
race that they so long remained — opposed to every people 
— often chastised and menaced with destruction, but rising 
unsubdued from the passing blow, ready for new deeds of 
outrage and desperation. A long experience had shown 
that althougli pledges of peace — the release of Christian 
slaves, and the renunciation of the future power of making 
slaves — might be extorted from those states by the burning 
of their ships and the destruction of their fortifications, 
the)’’ would not continue the less a government of robbers, 
returning to their old trade in utter want of all other 
moans of existence, all other sources o^ importance, all 
otlior relations of confidence between the ruleis and the 
people. It was clear that Algiers, especially, would not 
coiuo within the i^alo of civilisation until it was revolu- 
tionised. England, which had just concluded a war against 
the aggrandisement of France, could not, with any epn- 
Histency, have attempted to plant her laws and her 
language on the African shores of the JHcditorrancan ; nor 
would she, with her experience of the difficulties of colon- 
isation under the most favourable circumstances, liavo 
endeavoured, amidst the jealousies and possible hostilities 
of Europe, to amalgltmate hor^own people with the bar- 
barians of Northern Africa, and tlius to found an orderly, 
a civili^d, and a powerful nation. It would have been 
no common task there to change the habits of centuries ; 
to plant useful industry in the soil where only destructive 
rapine had fiourished; to connect the people with their 
rulers by salutary laws; and, hardest of all, to defer 
something to national ^labits afid prejudices, whether in 
religion or in morals. The task since been attempt^ 
by another great nation, not in tlio spirit of colonisation, 
but of conquest. It was our task, in 1816, to take neither 
course — content to succour the oppressed, and to humiliate 
the oppressor. ^ " 
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One day of dreadful occupation more, 
pre Kneland^s gallant alttps * 

Shall, of their beauty, pomp, and power disrobed, 

• Like sea-birds on the sunny main, 

Rock idly in the port. 

.One day of dreadful occupation more ! • 

A york of righteousness, 

Yea, of sublimest mercy, must be done ! 

England will break the oppressor's chain, 

And set the captives free. 

At the Congress of Vienna tlie aggressions of the Bar- 
bary states formed a natural subject of deliberation. An 
attempt was made by some enthusiasts to get up a 
European crusade against the infidel corsairs. It was 
perhaps fortunate that the congress had more pressing 
interests forced upon its attention. e were spared the 
fearful spectacle of Christianity girding on the sword of 
vengeance, to trample on the bleeding corse of an adverse 
faith. Civilisa'tion was content to assert her rights with- 
out the dangerous admixture of religious zeal. In 1815 
the government of the United States, whose ships had 
been plundered by the Algerines, captured a frigate and a 
brig belonging to the Dey, and obtained a compensation 
ol sixty thousand dollars. It has been stated that this 
treaty saved the fleet of the Dey from attack in the 
harbour of Algiers — an enterprise which had been re- 
solved upon by the government of the United States before 
the expedition of Lord Exmouth. In the spring of 1816, 
Lord Exmouth, with a squadron ^nnder his command, 
lU’oceeded to Algiers, Tun^, and Tripoli, where he effected 
the release of seventeen hundred and ninety-two Christian 
filaveg, and negotiated treaties of peace and amity on 
behalf of the minor powers in the M^iterranean. From 
Tunis and Tripoli a declaration was obtained that no 
Christian slaves should in future be made by either of 
these powers. The Dey» of Algiers, however, refused to 
agree to the abolition of slavery <^ithout permission from 
the sultan. Lord Eyemouth acceded to a suspension for 
three months of the IJey’s decision; and returned to 
Ei^g^and with his fleet. One condition of the treaty with 
Algiers, then?" concluded by Lord Exmouth, was, that the 
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governments of Sicily and^ardinia should pay ransom for 
the release of their subjects ; and, in point df fact, they 
did so pay, to the extent of nearly four hundred thousand 
dollars. This clause of the treaty was justly denounced 
in the British parliament, as an acknowled^ent of the 
right of depredation exeVcised by the barbarians. In the 
debate on this occasion, Lord Cochrane maintained ‘ that 
two sail of the line would have been sufficient to compel 
the Dey of Algiers to accede to any terms. The city of 
Algiers was on the sea-shore, the water was deep enough 
for first-rates to come up to the very walls, and those 
were mounted only with a few pieces of cannon, with the 
use of which the barbarians were scarcely acquainted.* 
Lord Cochrane qualified this opinion in the subsequent 
session. It was fortunate that such an assertion was not 
the cause of an inadequate preparation and a fatal repulse. 
Lord Exmouth had his own observation for his guide. 
The event proved that the place, as we]J as the people, 
had remained unchanged during a long course of years. 
The city still preserved its ancient strength ; the people, 
their accustomed daring and ferocity. 

Lord Exmouth returned homo from the Mediterranean in 
Juno 1816. It would appear that the great possibility 
of the refusal of the Dey of Algiers altogether to renounce 
the practice of making slaves, was not contemplated as a 
reason for hostile preparations. The fleet of Lord Ex- 
mouth was dismantled ; the crews were paid off and dis- 
banded. A sudden outrage, which occurred even before 
Lord Exmouth quitl^d the Mediterranean, but which did 
not then come to his knowledge, was the obvious cause of 
the charfge in the determination of our government. In 
1806 we contracted with the Dey for the occupation of 
Bona, a town, with a capacious harbour, in the regency 
of Algiers, for the purpose of the coral-fishery being carried 
on under the protection of our flag. Hero, on the 23rd of 
May, it being the season of the fishery, were assembled a 
great number of boats from the Itglian shores, and as that 
day was the festival of the Ascension, the peaceful crews 
were preparing to hear mass ; sfuddenly a gun was fired 
from the Algerine castle, and a large body of infantry 
and cavalry rushed upon the jinfortunate fifihers who had 
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landed, and fired upon those ^ho remained within the 
harbour in their boats ; the guAs fibm the forts also joined 
in this feaifiil massacre. The British fiag was tom down 
and trampled under-foot, and the house of our vice-consul 
was piUaged. It would appear that this was no concerted 
act of the Algerine government, »but a tfudden movement 
of fanaticism ton the part of the licentious soldiery. Be 
this as it may, an expedition against Algiers was instantly 
determined upon by the British cabinet. A formidable 
fleet was equipped, with tie least possible delay, at Ports- 
mouth, and crews were collected from the different guard- 
ships, and volunteers invited to serve upon this particular 
enterprise. For once, a British fleet went to sea without 
recourse to the disgraceful practice of impressment. To 
render crews efficient, who were so hastily collected, and 
so unused to mutual operations, was a labour that re- 
quired no common share of energy and prudence in the 
commander. With a part of his squadron. Lord Exmouth 
sailed to PlymiAith, and finally left that port on the 28th 
of July, with a fleet consisting of twenty-five sail of large 
and small ships. At Gibraltar, the British admiral was 
joined by the Dutch admiral, Van Cappellan, with five 
frigates and a sloop, and having also received a reinforce- 
ment of gun-boats, he finally set sail for Algiers on the 
14th. The winds being adverse, the fleet did not arrive in 
sight of Algiers till the 27th of August. .During his 
course. Lord Exmouth spojce the British sloop Prometheus, 
which had been sent forward to bring off the British 
consul from Algiers : the family of pur public officer had 
been rescued, but the consul himself had been put in 
chains. Here was a new insult to bo avenged. , 

A most interesting and graphic narrative of the expedi- 
tion to Algiers was published by Mr. •Abraham Salame, a 
native of Alexandria, who was taken out by Lord Exmouth 
to act as his interpreter. The description of a sea-fight, 
like the description of a shipwreck, is generally vague and 
unsatisfactory, unless we associate our interest with the 
fate of some one individual. Mr. Salame was, at one and 
the same time, an actor and a spectator in this remarkable 
contest. At five o’clock bn the morning of the 27th, as the 
fleet was n^ring Algiers, Salame put on an English dress 
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by the advice of Lord ^Ettmonth, and was furnished with 
two letters, one for the liey, the other for 4;he British 
oohsul. The letter to the Dey demanded the entire 
abolition of Christian slavery ; the delivery Of all Chris- ' 
tian slaves in the kingdom of Algiers ; the restoration of 
all the money tUat had 'oeen paid for the redemption of 
slaves by the King of the Two Sicilies and the King of 
Sardinia ; peace between Algiers and the Netherlands ; t 
and the immediate liberation pf the British consul and 
two boats* crews who had been detained with him. The 
commander’s letter to the consul of course contained an as- 
surance that every effort should be jnado for his safety ; but 
who, under such circumstances, could forget' that when the 
French Admiral Luquesne, in 1682, bombarded Algiers, 
the Dey fastened the unhap23y French consul to the mouth 
of a cannon, and blew him to atoms, in savage defiance of 
the hbstile armament ? At eleven o’clock the interpreter 
reached the mole in a boat bearing a flag of trueb^ and 
delivering his letters to the captain of tho^ort, demanded 
an answer to the letter addressed to the Dey in one hour. 
The Algerine engaged that an answer, if answer were 
returned at all, sliould be given in two hours; and in the 
meantime the interpreter remained in a sufficiently mi- 
comfortable situation, within pistol-shot of thousands of the 
people who were on the walls and batteries. He employed 
himself in observing the situation of the city, and the 
strength of the fortifications.* His description of the 
place differs very little from that given by Joseph Pitts 
more than a century before. The houses,’ says Pitts, 
‘are all over white, being flat, and covered with lime and 
sand as floors. The upper part of the town is not so broad 
as the lower part, and therefore at sea it looks just like 
the top-sail of a ship. It is a very strong place, and well 
fortified with castles and guns. There are seven castles 
without the walls, and two tiers of guns in most of them ; 
but in the greatest castle, which* is on the mole without 
the gate, there are thr^ tiers of ^uns, many of them of 
an extraordinary length, carrying fifty, sixty — yea, eighty- 
pound shot. Besides all these ^castles, there is at the 
higher end of the town, within the walls, another castle 
with mUny guns. And, moreover, on many places towards 
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the flea are great guns planted, o Algiers is well walled, 
and surrounded with a great tSencli. It hath five gates, 
and some of these have two, some three other gates within 
them ; and some of them plated all over with thick iron. 
So that it is made strong and convenient for being what it 
is — a nest of pirates.’ ^ 

The interpreter with his flag of trUce waited for his 
l^nswer from eleven o’clock till half-past two, but no 
answer came. During this time a breeze sprung up, the 
fleet advanced into the bay, and lay-to within half a mile 
of Algiers. The interpreter then hoisted the signal that 
no answer had been given, and the fleet immediately began 
to bear up, and every stip to take her position. Salam6 
reached the Queen Charlotte, Lord Exmouth’s ship, in 
safety ; but he candidly acknowledges, almost more dead 
than alive. Then he saw the change which comes over a 
brave and decided man at the moment when resolve passes 
into action. ‘ I was quite surprised to see how his lord- 
ship was altered from what 1 left him in the morning, 
for I knew his manner was in geim^al very mild; and 
now he seemed to mo all-jightful^ as a fierce lion which 
had been chained in its cage and was set at liberty. With 
all that, his lordship’s answer to me was: “hJever mind, 
wo* shall see now ; ” and at the same time he turned 
towards the officers, saying; “Be ready!’” There is, 
perhaps, nothing in the history of warfare more terrific in 
its consequences than tlio first broadside that the British 
fired at Algiers. The Queen Charlotte passed through all 
the batteries without firing a gun, arjd took up a position 
within a hundred yards the mole-hoad batteries. At 
the first shot, which was fired by the Algerines at the 
Impregnable^ Lord Exmouth cried out : ‘ That will do ; fire, 
my fine fellows!’ Tho miserable Algerines, who were 
looking on, as at a show, with apparent indifference to tho 
consequences, were swept away by liundreds by this first 
fire from tho Queen Charhtte, ‘ There was a great crowd 
of people in every parL many of’ whom, after the first 
discharge, i saw running away under tho walls like dogs, 
walking upon their feet and hands.* 

From a quarter before three o’clock till nine, the most 
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tremendous firing on Jboth sides continued without inter- 
mission, and the firing diA not cease altogether until half- 
past eleven. During this engagement of nin^ hours, the 
allied fleet fired a hundred and eighteen tons of gun- 
powder, and five hundred tons of shot and shells. The 
Algerines exclaihied that hell had opened its mouth upon 
them through the English ships. That the Algerines had 
plied their instruments of destruction with no common^ 
alacrity is sufficiently shown by the fact, that eight htm- 
dred and fifty-two officers and men were killed in the 
British squadron, and sixty-five in the Dutch. Lord Ex- 
mouth himself says in his despatch : ‘ There were awful 
moments during the conflict whicn I cannDt now attempt 
to describe, occasioned by firing the ships so near us.* 
Salami says that one of the Algerine frigates which 
was in flames, drifted towards the Queen Charlotte^ within 
about fifty feet of her ; but a breeze springing up, carried 
the burning frigate towards the town. The Algerine 
batteries around Lord Exmouth’s divisi6n were silenced 
about ten o’clock, and wore in a complete state of ruin 
and dilapidation ; but a fort at the upper angle of the city 
continued to annoy our ships, whose firing had almost 
ceased. This was the moment of the most serious dan^ei 
to our fleet. * Our means of attack were well-nigh ex- 
pended; the upper batteries of the city could not be 
reached by our guns ; the ships were becalmed, ‘ Provi- 
dence at this interval,’ says Lord Exmouth, ‘ gave to my 
anxious wishes the usual land wind, common in this bay, 
and my expectations were comnleted. We were all hands 
employed warping and towing*^ off, and by the help of the 
light air the whole were under sail, and came to anchor 
out of reach of shells about two in the morning, after twelve 
hours’ incessant labour.’ There, when the ships had 
hauled out beyond the reach of danger, a sublime spectacle 
was presented to the wondering eyes of the interpreter, 
who had ventured out of the safety of the cockpit to the 
poop of the Quern Charlotte, Niim Algerine frigates and a 
number of gun-boats were burning within the bay ; the 
store-houses within the mole were on fire; the blaze 
illumined all the bay, and snowed the town and its 
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environs almost as dear as imtha daytime; instead of 
walls the bfttteries presented :£>thing to the sight bnt 
heaps of rubbish ; and out of these ruins the Moors and 
T^rks were busily employed in dragging their dead. 
Wien the fleet had anchor^, a stcym arosg— not so violent 
as the sterm which here destroyed the mighty fleet of 
Charles V., add left his magnifloent army, which had 
landed to subdue the barbarians, to perish by sword and 
famine — ^but a storm of thunder and lightning which 
fllled up the measure of sublimity, at the close of the 
twelve awful hours of battle and slaughter. 

It is unnecessary for ns minutely to trace the progress 
of the subsequent negotiations with the humbled and 
sulky Dey. On the morning of the 28th, Lord Exmouth 
wrote a letter to this chief, who had himself fought with 
courage, in which the same terms of peace were offered as 
on the previous day. ‘If you receive this offer as you 
ought, you will fire three guns,' wrote Lord Exmouth. 
The three guns Vere fired, the Dey made apologies, and 
treaties of peace and amity were finally signed, to be very 
soon again broken. The enduring triumph of this expedi- 
tion was the release, within three days of the battle, of a 
thousand and eighty-three Christian slaves, who arrived 
from the interior, and who were immediately conveyed to 
their respective countries. ‘ When I arrived on shore,* 
says Salami, ‘it was the most pitiful sight to see all those 
poor creatures, in what a horrible state they were ; but it 
is impossible to describe the joy and cheerfulness of them. 
When our boats came insidf the mole,*l wished to receive 
them (the slaves) from the captain of the port by number, 
but could not, because they directly began to piSsh and 
throw themselves into the boats by crowds, ten or twenty 
persons together, so that it was impossible to count them ; 
then 1 told him that we should make an exact list of 
them, in order to know to what number they amounted. 
It was*, indeed, a most gUbrious and an ever-memorably 
merciful act for England, over all Europe, to see these 
poor slaves, when our b^ts were shoving with them off 
the shore, all at once taka off their hats and exolaixn in 
Italian: *Yiva il B4 dTngliterra, il padre etemol e *1 
ammiiaglio Inglese che oi h% liberato da questo secondo 
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ioftniol* — Long liv^ ^ King of EngUnd^ the eternal 
father! and the English a&ihiral who delitered na fisoan 
this second hell I 

Seldom hath victory given a joy like this^ 

’When the delivered slave 
Bevisitfl onoe again hli own dear hmne^ 

And tells of all his sufferings past,^ 

And blesses Exmouth’s name. 

Ear, far and wide, along the Italian shores 
That holy joy extends ; 

Sardinian mothers pay their vows fuldUed ; 

And hymns are hea^ beside thy banks^ 

O Fountain Aretbuse I 


CHAPTER Vn. 

Oriminal Laws— Police— Gaslight-Mendicity and Yagranoy— Law of 
Settlement — Administration of Poor-laws — Education — Savings 
banks— Elgin Marbles. 

Silent leges inter arma — the laws are silent in the ipidst 
of arms — said the great Roman orator. During our quarter 
of a century of war, the laws held on their course ; but few 
had the courage to question the wisdom of that course, and 
still fewer the leisure to attend to any suggestions of im- 
provement. The daring adventurer who then mounted 
the oar of progress had to gi^de it, self-balanced, over the 
single rib of steel which spanned the wide gulf between 
the latid of reality and the land of promise. Romilly was 
the foremost amongst the courageous spirits who risked 
something for tHe amelioration of the lot of their fellow- 
men. In 1516 Sir Thomas More wrote j ‘ I think it not 
right nor justice that the loss of money should cause the 
loss of man’s life ; for^ mine oi&nion is that all tike goods 
in the world are not able to countervail man’s life. But 
if they would thus say, that the breaking of justice, and 
the transgression of laws, is recompensed with this punjudi^ 
m^t, and not the loss of the money, then why ma^ not 
this extreme and rigorous Justice well be* called plain in* 
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jury? For eo owiel gotWrn«qiojL* w straight rtilas, and 
unmeroifol Uws be not allowable, that if a small offaaoe 
be committed, by and by the sword should be drawn ; Bor 
so stoical ordiuanoes are to be borne withal, as to count 
all ofiences of such equality that ^e killi|fg of a man, or 
the taking*of his money frcftn him, were both one matter/ 
In 1816 Sir Satiuel Romilly carried a bill through the 
Hous^ of Oommons, abolishing capital punishment for 
shoplifting, which had been rejected by that House three 
years before. The House of Lords, however, threw out 
this bill; and on that occasion, three hundred years after 
Bir Thomas More had proclaimed the opinion which we 
have just recited, Lord Ellenborough, the lord chief- 
justice, ‘ lamented that any attempts were made to change 
the established and well-known criminal law of the country, 
which bad been found so well to answer the ends of 
justice/ 

The history of ^the reform of our criminal law presents 
one of the most encouraging examples of the unconquer- 
able success of the assertion of a right principle, when it 
is perseveringly advocated, and never suffered to sleep; 
and when, above all, the reformation is attempted step by 
step^and the prejudices of mankind are not assailed by 
the bolder course which appears to contemplate destruction 
and not repair. The name of reform in the criminal laws 
had not been heard in the House of Commons for fifty- 
eight years, when, in 1808,' Romilly carried his bill for 
the abolition of the punishment of death for privately 
stealing from the person toihe value df five shillings; in 
other ^ords, for picking pockets. It is instructive to see 
how, through the force of the ciroumstances around him, 
Romilly approached the subject of th^p reform with a 
caution which now looks almost like weakness. His object 
was originally to raise the value according to which a 
theft was rendered capital. In January 1808, he gave up 
the intention of bringing forwa^ even this limited 
measure — he was sure tb%judges would not approve of it. 
To anotiier distinguished lawyer belongs the merit of 
having urged Romilly to# a bolder policy. His friend 
Sosrlstt, he says, ‘had advised me not to content myself 
with merely raising the amount of the value of property, 
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the stealing of which f^to sabject the offeii^der to capital 
punishment, but to attempt at once to repeal all the 
statutes which punish with death mere wefto unac- 
companied bj any act of violence, or other circumstance 
of ag^vation© This ^ suggestion was very agreeable to 
me. But, as it appeared to ine that I h^ n5 chance of 
being able to cany through the' House a bill which was to 
expunge at once all these laws from the statute-book, I 
determined to attempt the repeal of them one by one ; and 
to begin with the most odious of them, the act of Queen 
Elizabeth, which makes it a capital offence to steal pri- 
vately from the person of another.’ Upon this prudential 
principle^ Eomilly carried his first reform in 1808. But 
the House of Commons, which consented to pass the bill, 
forced upon him the omission of its preamble : * Whereas, 
the extreme severity of penal laws hath not been found 
effectual for the prevention of crimes; but, on the con- 
trary, by increasing the difficulty of convicting offenders, 
in some oases affords them impunity, and in most cases 
renders their punishment extremely uncertain.* The 
temper with which too many persons of rank and in- 
fluence received any project of amelioration at the begin- 
ning of this century, is forcibly exhibited in an anecdote 
which Eomilly has preserved for our edification : ‘ If any 
person be desirous of having an adequate idea of the mis- 
chievous effects which have been produced in this country 
by the French Eevolution ahd all its attendant horrors, 
he should attempt some legislative reform, on humane and 
liberal principles/ He will r then find, not only what a 
stupid dread of innovation, but what a savage spirit, it 
hasdniused into the minds of many of his countrymen. I 
have had several opportunities of observing this. It is 
but a few nights ago, that, while I was standing at the 
bar of the House of Commons, a young man, the brother 
of a peer, whose name is not worth setting down, came up 
to me, and breathing in my lace the nauseous fiunes of 
his undigested debauch, stamirered out: “I am against 
your bill ; I am for hanging aU.*’ I was confounded ; and 
endeavouring to find out somo excuse for him, I observed 
that I supposed he meant that the certainty of punish- 
ment affordmg the only prospect of suf pressing crimes, the 
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laws, whatevgr they were, oxigh\Wbe executed.” “No, 
uo,” he said ; “ it is not that. There is no good done by 
mercy. Th^y only get worse ; I would hang theln all up 
at enoe.” ’ 

In 1810 Sil* Samuel Eomilly brought m three bills to 
repeal the *acts which puni^ed with death the crimes of 
stealing privatmy in a shop, goods of the value of five 
shillings, and of stealing to the amount of forty shillings 
in a dwelling-house, or on board vessels in navigaWe 
rivers. The first bill passed the House of Commons, but 
was lost in the Lords. The other two were rejected. In 
1811 the rejected bills were again introduced, with a fourth 
bill abolishing the capital punishment for stealing in 
bleaohing-grounds. Tiie four bills were carried through 
the House of Commous ; but only that on the subject of 
bleaohing-grounds was sanctioned by the Lords. The 
constant argument that was employed on these occasions 
against the altei^tion of the law was this — that of late 
years the offences which they undertook to repress were 
greatly increased. Justly did Eomifiy say: ‘A better 
reason than this for altering the law could hardly be 
given.’ On the 24th of May 1811, when three of the bills 
wer# rejected in the House <5f Lords, Lord EUenborough 
declared : ‘ They went to alter those laws which a century 
had proved to be necessary, and which were now to be 
overturned by speculation and modem philosophy.’ The 
lord chancellor, Eldon, on the same occasion stated, that 
he had himself early in life felt a disposition to examine 
the principles on which oflir criminal code was framed, 
* before observation and experience had matured hj^ judg- 
ment. Since, however, he had learned to listen to these 
great teachers in this important scienoe, his ideas had 
greatly changed, and he saw the wisdom of the principles 
and practice by which our criminal code was regulated.’ 
In 1818 Sir Samuel Eom^ly’s bill for the aboStion of 
capital punishment in cases of shoplifting was carried by 
the Cbixunons in tho new parliament; but it was again 
rejected in the House of Lords. No further attempt was 
rna^e towards the amelioration of this branch of our laws 
till tiie year 1816; which attempt we have now more 
particularly to reco^. • 
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On the 16th of Fehru^, Sir Samuel Bon^illy obtained 
leave to bring in a bill repealing the act of William III., 
which iflade it a capital offence to steal privately in a 
shop to the value of five shillings. . He described this act 
as the most severe an^ sanguinary in our statute-book; 
inconsistent with the spirit of the tim^ in* which we 
lived ; and repugnant to the law of nature, which had no 
severer punishment to inflict upon the most atrocious of 
crimes. As recently as 1785, no less than ninety-seven 
persons were executed in London for this offence alone; 
and the dreadful spectacle was exhibited of twenty suffer- 
ing at the same time. The cd^pital sentence was now 
constantly evaded by juries committing a pious fraud, and 
finding the property of less value than was required by 
the statute. The consequence, if severe laws were never 
executed, was, that crime went on to increase, and the 
crimes of juvenile offenders especially. On moving the 
third reading of the bill, on the 16th of March, Sir Samuel 
Eomilly called attention to the great number of persons 
of very tender ago who had recently been sentenced to 
death for pilfering in shops. At that moment there was a 
child in Newgate, not ten years of age, under sentence of 
death for this offence ; and the recorder of London ®Was 
reported to have declared that it was intended to enforce 
the laws strictly in future, to interpose some check, if 
possible, to the increase of youthful depravity. The bill 
passed the Commonb, but was thrown out in the Lords on 
the 22nd of May. .On this occasion the lord chief-justice 
agreed with the lord chancefilor, ‘that the effect of re- 
moving the penalty of death from other crimes had 
rendered him still more avcise to any new experiment of 
this kind. Since «• the removal of the vague terror which 
hung over the crime of stealing from the person, the 
number of offences of that kind had alarmingly increased. 
Though the punishment of deqth was seldom inflicted for 
crimes of this nature, t yet the influence which the possi- 
bility of capital punishment iKid in the prevention of 
crimes could scarcely be estimated, except by those who 
had the experience in the op^ation of the criminal law 
which he had the misfortune to have. .When it was 
considered that the protection of the property in all shops 
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depended on act before tliein,Vnd that even now thefts 
of that description were numerous, the House would not^ 
he trusted, ftike measures to increase them.’ ■ ♦ 

When we look back on the debates upon the criminal 
law, from 1809 to 1816, and see how littla was asked by 
Bomilly, and r^sed to him, compared with the amount 
of reform that has since been accomplished, we can only 
regard the arguments for the support of the ancient system 
of capricious terror, as tjio arguments of men slowly and 
painfully emerging from barbarism. AVhon, in the time 
of Henry VI., more persons were executed in England in 
one year, for highway rObbery, than the whole number 
executed in France in seven years ; when, in the reign of 
Henry VIII., seventy-two thousand thieves were hanged, 
being at the rate of two thousand a year ; and when, in 
the reign of George III., as we have seen, twenty persons 
were executed on the same morning in London, for pri- 
vately 8tealing-«-we see the principle of unmitigated 
ferocity, the savagery which applies brute force as tho 
one remedy for every evil, enshrined on the judgment- 
scat. The system went on till society was heart-sick at 
its atrocities, and then rose up the equivocating system 
whfeh lord chancellors, and lord chief-justices; and doctors 
in moral philosophy, upheld as the perfection of human 
wisdom — the system of making the lightest as well as the 
most enormous offences capital, that the law might stand 
up as a scarecrow — an old, ragged, ill-contrived, and 
hideous maukin — that the smallest bird that habitually 
pilfered the fields of industry despised while he went on 
pilfering. With the absolute certainty of experiei^ce that 
bloody laws rigorously administered did not diminish 
crime, the legislators of the beginning of the nineteenth 
century believed, or affected to believe, that tho same 
laws scarcely ever carried into execution would operate 
through the influence of what they called ‘ a vague terror.’ 
As if any terror, as a preventive ofe crime or a motive to 
good, was ever vague. I'he system was entirely kept in 
existence by the incompetence and idleness of the law- 
makers and the law-adminisftrators. A well-digested system 
of secondary p^ishments never seemed to them to be with- 
in the possibility of legislatioA. We are very fiar from the 
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solution of this great }f!r^blem in our own days ; but we 
have made some steps towards its attainment? 

The zivolting onielty and the disgusting absurdity of 
our criminal laws, thirty years ago, were in perfect har- 
mony with the system pf police, which had then arrived 
at its perfection of imbecile ■vWckedness. The machinery 
for the prevention and detection of criiHe was exactly 
accommodated to the machinery for its punishment. On 
the 3rd of April, on the motion of Mr. Bennet, a committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed to inquire into 
the state of the police of the metropolis. The committee 
was resumed in 1817 ; and two* reports were presented, 
which were amongst the first causes of the awakening of 
the public mind to a sense of the frightful evils which 
were existing ill what we flattered ourselves to be the 
most civilized city in the world. Twelve years after, a 
committee of the House of Commons thus described the 
police system of 1816 and 1817 : *If a fpreign jurist had 
then examined the condition of the metropolis, as respected 
crime, and the organisation of its police — and if, without 
tracing the circumstances from which that organisation 
arose, he had inferred design from the ends to which it 
appeared to* conduce — he might have brought for^iard 
plausible reasons for believing that it was craftily framed 
by a body of professional depredators, upon a calculation 
of the best means of obtaining from society, with security 
to themselves, the greatest quantity of plunder. He would 
have found the metropolis divided and subdivided into 
petty jurisdictions, ’each independent of every other, each 
having sufficiently distinct interests to engender perpetual 
jealousies and animosities, and being sufficiently free from 
any general conlyol to prevent any intercommunity of 
reformation or any unity of action.* Another committee 
of the House of Commons, reporting in 1833, says of the 
same system ; * The police was roused into earnest action 
only as some flagrant \iolation df the public peace, or some 
deep injury to private individuals, impelled it into exer- 
tion ; and security to persons and property was sought to 
be obtained, not by the activity and wholesome vigour of a 
preventive police, which it is a paramount duly of the state 
to provide, but by resorting from time to time, as an 
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oocasional izj^cmse of the mord^Vidlent breaches of the 
law demanded it, to the highest and ultimate penalties of 
that law, ih the hope • of checking the more €eBperate 
offenders.’ The same report bajb ; ‘ Flash-houses were 
then declared to be a necessary p^t of tl^ police system, 
where kndwn thieves, widi the full knowledge of the 
magistrates and public officers, assembled ; until the state, 
or individuals, from the losses they had sustained, or the 
wrongs they had suffered, bid high enough for their 
deteoSon.’ 

• Flash-houses, known in the scientific phraseology of the 
police as * flash-cribs,’ ‘ shades,’ and ‘ infemals,’ were filthy 
dens, where thieves and abandoned females were always to 
be found, riotous or drowsy, surrounded by children of all 
ages, qualifying for their degrees in the college of crime. 
‘ There,’ says a Middlesex magistrate, examined before the 
committee of 1816, ‘they ^the children) see thieves and 
thief-takers sitting and drinking together on terms of 
good-fellowship; all they see and hear is calculated to 
make them believe they may rob without fear of punish- 
ment; for in their thoughtless course they do not reflect 
that the forbearance of the officers will continue no longer 
thati until they commit a forty-pound crime, wh6n they 
will be sacrificed. A forty-pound crime ! — the phraseology 
is as obsolete as if it were written in the pedler’s French 
of the rogues of the sixteenth century. A forty-pound 
crime was a crime for whose detection the state ad- 
judged a reward, to be paid on conviction, of forty pounds ; 
and, as a necessary conlequence, the whole ^race of 
thieves were fostered into a steady advance froqi small 
offences to great, till they gratefully ventured upon some 
deed of more than common atrocity, which should bestow 
the blood-money upon the officers of the law who had so 
long petted and protected them. The system received a 
fatal blow in 1816, in the detection of three officers of the 
police, who had actually conspired# to induce five men to 
commitr a burglary for# the purpose of obtaining the 
rewards upon their conviction. The highwaymen who 
infested the suburbs of the metropolis had been eradicated 
— they beloi^ed to another age. Offences against the 
person were very rarfely connected with any offences 
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agaiuBt property. ^ But uncertainty of pui^^hment, the 
authorised toleration of small offenders, and &e organised 
system dl negotiation for the return of stoleh property, 
had filled the metropolis with legions of experience 
depredators. The public exhibitions of the most profile 
gate indeoency and brutality ^n scarcely^be believed by 
those who have grown up in a different state of society. 
When Defoe described his Colonel Jack, in the days of his 
boyish initiation into vice, sleeping with other children 
amidst the kilns and glass-houses of the London fields, we 
read of a state of things that has long passed kway ; but, 
as recently as 1816, in Covent Gkrden Market, and other 
places affording a partial shelter, hundreds of men and 
women, boys and girls, assembled together, and continued 
during the night, in a state of shameless profligacy, which 
is described as presenting a scene of vice and tumult more 
atrocious than anything exhibited even by the lazzaroni 
of Naples. t 

The brilliantly lighted, carefully watched, safe, orderly, 
and tranquil London of the present day, presents as great 
a contrast to the London of 1816, as that again contrasted 
with the London of .1762 — the year in which the West- 
minster paving and lighting act was passed. St^et 
robberies, before that period, were the ordinary events 
of the night : security was the exception to the course ot 
atrocity, for which the government applied no remedy but 
to hang. For half a century after this the metropolis had 
its comparative safety of feeble oil-lamps and decrepit 
watchmep. The streets weA filled with tumultuous 
vagabouds; and the drowsy guardians of the night 
suffered every abomination to go on in lawless vigour, 
happy if their sleep were undisturbed by the midnight 
row of the drunken rake. In 1807 Pall-Mall was lighted 
by gas. The persevering German, who spent his own 
money and that of the subscribers to bis scheme, had 
no reward. The original gas company, whose example 
was to be followed not only by alkEngland, but the whole 
civilised world, were fiist derided, and then treated in 
parliament as rapacious monopolists intent upon the ruin 
of established industry. The adventurers iij gaslight did 
more for the prevention of crftne tKan the government had 
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done jsinoe tfee dayd of Alfred. to the parliamen- 

tary debates, and we see how they were encouraged in 
1816 — nine* years after it had been found that ftie inven- 
tion was of nnaOTTeoiable public benefit : ‘ The company/ 
said the Earl of Lauderdal^ ‘ aimed at a monopoly, which 
would ultimat^y prove injurious to the publm, and ruin 
that most important branch of trade, our whale-fisheries.^ 
Alderman Atkins ‘ contended that the meacure was calcu- 
lated to ruin that hardy race of men, the persons employed 
in the Southern and Greenland whale-fisheries, in each of 
which a million of money and above a hundred ships were 
engaged. If the bill were to pass, it would throw out of 
Employ ten thousand seamen, and above ten thousand 
rope-makers, sail-makers, mast-makers, &c., connected with 
that trade/ Who can forbear to admire the inexhaustible 
fund of benevolence that for ages has been at work in the 
^advocacy of the great principle of protection ? At every 
*step of soientifi® discovery which promises to impart new 
benefits to mankind, however certain and unquestionable 
be the benefit, wo are called upon to maintain the ancient 
state of things, amidst the terrible ‘denunciations of ruin 
to some great interest or other. It is quite marvellous the 
rulh that has been threatening us since the peace, when 
capital has been free to apply itself in aid of skill and 
enterprise. The ruin that gaslight was to produce is a 
pretty fair example of the ruin that has gone on, and is 
still going on, for no objects but those of thinning our 
population, diminishing our manufactures, crippling our 
commerce, extinguishing our agriculture, and pauperising 
our landed proprietors. There never was a nation* doomed 
to such perils by the restless character of its people. They 
will not let well-enough alone, as the only wise men say. 
In 1816 they risked the existence of the British navy, 
which depended upon the whale-fisheries, for the trifling 
advantage of making London as light by night as by day, 
and bestowing safety and peacefuliless upon its million of 
inhabitants. And yet, ^ the very moment that this ruin 
was predicted to oil, it was admitted that we could not 
obtain a sufficiency of oil.* There are some lessons yet to 
be learned qb. the subject of protection, even from this 
petty fight of oil and gas. * * 
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A committee of the HoiUd of Commons was appointed in 
1815 to inquire into the state of mendicity and vagrancy 
in the mitropolis and its neighbourhood ; and they con- 
tinued their sittings in 1816, reporting minutes of the 
evidence in each jrear, Reyond these reports no legislative 
measure was adopted. The evidence went rather to show 
the amount of imposture than of destitution. To collect 
such evidence was an amusing occupation for the idle 
mornings of members of parliament. To inquire into the 
causes of destitution and its remedies would have been a 
far heavier task. The chief tendency of the evidence was 
to show how the sturdy beggar was a capitalist and an 
epicure ; ate fowls and beef-steaks for supper, and despised 
broken meat ; had monej’^ in the funds, and left handsome 
legacies to his relations. The witnesses, moreover, had 
famous stories of a laino impostor who tied up his leg in a 
wooden frame, and a blind one who wrote letters in the 
evening for his unlettered brethren ; of widow who sat 
for ten years with twins who never grew bigger, and a 
wife who obtained clothes and money from eleven lying-in 
societies in the same year. But the committee had also 
some glimpses of real wretchedness amidst these exciting 
tales of beggar-craft — as old as the days of the old Abraham 
men. They hoard of Calmers Buildings, a small court of 
twenty-four houses in the immediate vicinity of Portman 
Square, where more than seven hundred Iiish lived in the 
most complete distress and profligacy; and they were 
xold that the court was totally neglected by the parish ; 
that it was never cleaned; tkat people were afraid to 
enter it from dread of contagion. In George Yard, 
Whitechapel, they were informed that there were two 
thousand people, pccupying forty houses, in a similar 
state of wretchedness. Much more of this was told the 
committee; but the evil was exhibited and forgotten. 
Very much of what was called the vagrancy of the 
metropolis was a uatu^l consecfuence of the administra- 
tion of the poor-laws throughout the kingdom. A large 
proportion of the money raised for the relief of the poor 
. was expended in shifting the burden of their relief from 
one parish to another ; and Middlesex kept a number of 
functionaries in active operation, to get rid of the vagrants 
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that crowded into London, by^aeeing them out of the 
limits of th^S metropolitan ooun^, to return, of oourse, on 
the first convenient occasion. The vagrants i|ere dealt 
with * as the act directs ’ — ^that is, they were committed 
to a house of correction for seven days, and then passed to 
their respective parishes, if they belonged to England ; or 
carted to Brifllol or Liverpool, if they were natives of 
Ireland. As Middlesex worked under the law of settle- 
ment, BO worked the whole kingdom. This law of settle- 
ment was in full operation, playing its fantastic tricks 
from the Channel to the Tweed, when the peace filled tho 
land with disbanded s^men and other servants of war ; 
and agricultural labourers, who could find no employ at 
home, were wandering, as it was called, to search for 
capital, where capital was seeking for labour. The statute 
of 1662, the foundation of the law of settlement, forbade 
this wandering, and gave a very amusing explanation of 
•the ground of its prohibitions: ‘Whereas, by reason of 
some defects in the law, poor people are not restrained 
from going from one parish to another, and therefore do 
endeavour to settle themselves in^ those parishes where 
there is the best stock.’ The great natural law of labour 
seeking exchange with capital, was to be resisted by a 
law which declared that those who sought to effect this 
exchange wore ‘ rogues and vagabonds.’ But still, in spite 
of statute upon statute, the labourers would wander, and 
‘endeavour to settle themselves in the parishes where 
there is tho best stock ; ’ and, the happy days being gone, 
never to return, when IPoor Tom was ‘whipped from 
ty thing to tything, and stocked, punished, and imprisoned,* 
the poor-law functionaries, in deference to the more 
merciful spirit of tho age, employed a great portion of 
their 'time, and a larger portion of th*e public money, in 
carrying the labourers about from one end of the kingdom 
to the other, parcelling them opt with the nicest adjust- 
ment amongst the fouite6n thousaj^d little divisions called 
parishes; and determir^ng that, whatever circumstances 
existed in any one of these fourteen thousand divisions 
to make the presence of the labourers desirable or other- 
wise, they should go, and they should stay, where they 
had been b^m or apprentioed, or last lived for a year. 
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The comxxiittee of the H^uge of Gommone on mendioitj 
and vagrancy, in 1816, fOoeived evidence Jipon evidence 
of the of this transplantation of laboivers, which 

set the whole country alive with the movements jof 
vagrant carts without the slightest suspicion that there 
was something ^radiealty wrong at the foundation of a 
system which cost the rate-payers several millions 
annually in expenses of removal and of litigation, and 
with an indirect cost to the nation of many millions of 
profitable labour, which was destroyed by this constant 
exercise of the disturbing forces of ignorant legislation. 
After the peace, the clinging pf parishes to the law 
of settlement became more monstrous than ever. ‘Soon 
after the close of the war, when the agricultural labourers 
were increased by the disbanding of the army, and the 
demand for their labour was diminished from various 
causes, agricultural parishes very generally came to the 
resolution of employing none hut their ovm parishioners 
which ruined the industry of the countr^, and produced 
more individual misery than can be conceived by those 
who were not eye-witnesses : the immediate consequence 
of this determination was, the removal of numbers of the 
most industrious families from homes where they 
lived in comfort, and without parish relief, all their lives, 
to a workhouse in the parish to which they belonged; 
and, without materially affecting the ultimate numbers in 
the respective parishes, the wretched objects of removal, 
instead of happy and contended labourers, became the 
miserable inmates of crowded ^workhouses, without the 
hope of ever returning to their former independence.' 

On the 28th of May, Mr. Curwen, an intelligent 
agriculturist, brought the subject of the poor-laws before 
the House of Commons, on a motion for the appointment 
of a committee of inquiry. Mr. Curwen had a plan — ^as 
many others had their plans. His plan was to abolish 
the poor-rates, enacting* that ev\5ry individual who made 
any profit or advantage by his Igbour, should contribute 
towards a parish fund for the relief of sickness, age, or 
misfortune, for the encouragem^int of industry and good 
morals, for a general plan of education, and such other 
objects as might be conducive to the comforts and happi- 
ness of the labouring-olasse|; to which fund capitalists 
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and piroperly should oontribuW » Mr. Ourwen had a 
theory that the extension of znSnufaot'ores, having raised 
the average rate of wages, had produced general improvi- 
d^oe ; that improvidence was the main cause of distress 
and ^or-rates ; and that to abridge the means of improvi- 
dence, by* converting all the labouring population into 
fourteen thou^nd parochial friendly societies, was at 
once to establish the comfort and independence of all who 
had been so long degraded and demoralised by parish 
allowances. It is scarcely necessary for us to dwell upon 
the practical absurdity of this benevolent dream. The 
scheme of Mr. Curwen &rmed small part of the delibera- 
tions of the committee, which reported in 1817. Their 
recommendations for the remedy of the enormous evil of 
the existing poor-laws, did not penetrate beneath the 
surface. It may be desirable here to record what was the 
actual state of poor-law administration thirty years ago. 

• The system of poor-laws in England began, no doubt, 
in expediency. *The gradual breaking up of feudal service 
and protection, the sudden dissolution of the monastic 
institutions, and the almost concurrent depreciation of the 
value of money consequent upon the discovery of America, 
prq^uced an aggregate of misery' which imperatively 
demanded a forced contribution from capital. The same 
laws which, justly and mercifully to a certain extent, 
required that casual misfortune should be relieved, also 
provided that ‘the poor should be set to work,’ The 
natural operations of demand and supply were here 
disturbed ; the natural relations between profits and wages 
were interrupted ; a fund was created for the labourers, 
which could not be distributed with reference* to the 
amount of profitable labour ; the fund^for the support of 
profitable labour was therefore broken* in upon ; and, for 
three centuries, consequently, a struggle was going 
forward between the demands of want and the demands 
of industry. CiroumstarR3es, whi(^ arose almost within 
our own generation, weijt on, steadily breaking down the 
barriers which separated the two classes of claimants 
upon the labour-fund ; and at the close of the war, with 
reference to the largest body of labourers, the agricultural, 
the distinctiThi between the*two classes of claimants had 
in great part ceased. The demands of want and the 
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demands of industry confounded. The members of 
one class had insensibly %lid into the other.** The wages 
of idleness and vice, and the wages of industiy and good 
conduct, were to be paid out of a common purse ; and it is 
not therefore t() be woi^dered at if the easier clainf upon 
the wages had been generally preferred to •the more 
laborious. 

In 1816, the sum expended for the relief of the poor of 
England and Wales amounted to £6,724,839. The average 
annual expenditure had gradually increased from about 
two millions, at the commencement of the war, to six or 
seven millions at its close. A uery large portion of the 
money that had been spent in fostering pauperism during 
the war years, by parish allowances in aid of wages, 
represents the amount of degradation and misery which 
the labourers endured, as compared with their unallow- 
anced forefathers. The national debt represents, in a 
great degree, the money expended in unprofitable wars; 
the waste of capital upon objects that can only be justified 
by the last necessity, and which are the result of those 
evil passions which the improved knowledge and virtue 
of mankind may in time root out. In the same way, had 
the money expended upon fostering pauperism been 
raised upon loan, we should have had an amount of some 
two hundred millions, representing, in a like degree, the 
waste of capital expended in drying up the sources of 
industry and skill, and pa}dng the alms of miserable 
indigence, instead of the wages of contented labour. It 
is difficult to conceive a more^mplete state of degrada- 
tion than the allowanced labourers exhibited in 1816. 
With the feudal servitude had passed away the feudal 
protection. The, parish servitude imposed the miseries 
and contumelies of slavery, without its exemption from 
immediate care and future responsibility. So far were 
the agricultural labourers slaves, that, although they 
could not be actual! y^ sold, likft ‘villeins in gross,* their 
labour was put up by auction to f he best bidder by parish 
authorities. ‘ The overseer calls a meeting on Saturday 
evenings, where he puts up each labourer by name to 
auction ; and they have been let generally at from 1«. 6d. 
to 2s. per week, and their previsions ; their families being 
supported by the parish.^ When we regard the high 
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price of food in 1816^ with the inalnlity of many tenants 
to. pay poor-tates, we can scarcdly be surprised at these 
barbarous attempts to diminish the pressure of the allow- 
an^ system. The whole adjustment of the social rela- 
tions between the employer and the labourer, under this 
system, wae founded upon injustice and oppression on one 
hand, and frau!d and improvidence on the other. The 
farmer refused to employ the labourer till he had reduced 
him, by withholding the employment, to beggary ; robbed 
the la^urer of his fair wages, to dole out to him ‘ head- 
money,’ not according to his worth, but his necessities; 
denied employ to the single labourer at all; discharged 
his best workman, with a small family, to take on the 
worst with a large family ; and left his own land un- 
cultivated, that a congregation of worthless idlers might 
be paid upon the pretence of working on the roads, while 
the independent labourer was marked as a fool for 
making any attempt to ‘ earn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow.’ The* authorities doled out their allowances 
upon the most partial and despotic system. The squire, 
the clergyman, and the farmer constituted themselves a 
tribunal tor the suppression of vice and the encouragement 
of vjrtue, and they succeeded in producing either despera- 
tion or hypocrisy amongst the entire labouring population. 
If the junta was completed by the addition of a paid 
assistant-overseer, the discrimination was perfect. Squalid 
filth was the test of destitution, and whining gratitude, 
as it was calledi^ for the alms distributed, was the test of 
character. If a labourer with a manly bearing came to 
the overseer, or to the vestry, to remove some sudden 
calamity — if he asked something to prevent him tilling 
his bed — he was insulted. The agonised tear of wounded 
pride might start from the eye, and pertaps the groan of 
suppressed indignation escape from the lips. If the groan 
was heard, that man’s ‘character’ was gone for ever. 
The pretence to discriminate betw^n the good and the 
evil, did much worse for^the community than occasional 
injustice. It led away parish functionaries from the real 
object of their appointmeivjb — to administer relief to the 
indigent — into the belief that they were the great patrons 
of the whole itibouring population, who could never go 
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alone without their ai&f They almost foi^ped the con- 
dition of pauperism upon the entire working community, 
hy their beautiful system of rewards and {Amiahmenm. 
They forgot that it was their business to give relief* to 
destitution, and to destitutiop only; and so they esta- 
blished every sort of false test of relief. ^ 

The old workhouse system was as productive of evil in 
principle, though not in amount, as the allowance system. 
The wretchedness of the parish workhouse, in consequence 
of bad management, and the want of order and classifica- 
tion, had become a prominent feature in pictures of English 
society. Seldom under any contrdl, the workhouses afforded 
abundant proofs of neglect and want of feeling on the part 
of those who had the management of them. The work- 
house master, who, probably, contracted for the paupers 
at a certain rate per head, endeavoured to remunerate 
himself for the hardness of his bargain by disposing of 
the services of the inmates to the neighbouring farmers. 
Abuses had so long existed, that they excited no remark. 
No means were taken to educate the children ; no classifi- 
cation took place between the able-bodied ; but persons of 
both sexes, the aged and the young, the sick and the 
lunatic, were huddled promiscuously together. Such^as 
the state of most workhouses in the rural districts. Many 
of the London parishes farmed their poor — that is, they 
contracted with individuals to maintain them at a certain 
rate per head. They were wretchedly lodged, without 
comfort or decency ; ill-fed ; allowed the* use of ardent 
spirits, and encouraged to obtain them, by being suffered 
to wander abroad without restraint, to swell the numbers 
of metropolitan mendicants. In the parish workhouses 
the consequences of want of classification and bad manage- 
ment operated with the greatest hardship upon children. 
Habits were formed in the workhouse which rendered the 
path to respectability almost inaccessible. These children 
were disposed of under the appi enticing system, and were 
doomed io a dreary period of servitude, under some needy 
master, who had been tempted in the first instance to take 
them by the offer of a small pr(imium. The parochial plan 
of putting out children, with its attendant evils, was a 
necessary consequence of the want of training while in 
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the vrorkhof se. If these chil<ti;m* had reoeived nsefhl 
instmotion, and been brought up in habits of order and 
industry, their^ compulsoiy distribution among the dif- 
ferent rate-payers would have been unnecessary, as each 
child would have been as ^valuable to ite master as the 
children t&ken from the independent cottager. Even in 
those workhouses where attempts were made to conduct 
them according to the statute (43rd of Elizabeth), direct- 
ing that the fund for the relief of the poor should be 
employed in setting them to work in the poorhouse or 
workhouse, there were necessarily the grossest mistakes 
and mismanagement. Ih some of these houses manu- 
facturing operations were carried on ; and in others land 
was rented, and the inmates wore employed in agricultural 
labour. Interests which never prosper but in the hands of 
private individuals, were expected to become productive ; 
notwithstanding the greprt majority of persons con- 
cerned were necessarily impelled to foster abuses out of 
which they could advance their own personal profit. The 
trades usually pursued were sack, linen, or cloth factories, 
or the manufacture of nets. The profits of the private 
dealer and the wages of the independent workmen were 
liable to unjust depreciation, for the oj)erations of the 
houses of industry were not regulated by the extent of tho 
demand, but would be most active when the markets were 
glutted. Workmen left the private factory because there 
was a superabundant supply of the article which they 
were engaged in producing, and they entered into the 
house of industry to add stiU further to the overstocking 
of the market. The balance by which the healthy »tato of 
the demand and supply could be regulated was destroyed. 
There is no balance which can be held between tho funds 
for the maintenance of labour and the number of tho 
labourers, but through the uncontrolled exchange of 
capital and labour, each operating with perfect freedom 
and perfect security. Whenever the scales are held by 
any other power than th® natural power of exchange — 
whenever there is a forced demand for labour produced by 
a forced supply of capita? — the natural proportions of 
capital and la^ur are destroyed by a foroi^ addition to 
the number oi labourers. AH schemes for ‘setting the 
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poor to work* by u^nd^ral encouragements to labour, 
assume that ‘the poor’ is a constant quantity; the un- 
natural encouragement produces more poor, and the funds 
that have been diverted from the re^ar labour-market 
arc devdured iucan accelerated ratio. 

The poor-law, as it existed in full vigour at the close of 
the war, went further than any other hitman device for 
diminishing the funds for the maintenance of labour, and 
at the same time increasing the number of labourers. 
Eewards for illegitimate children, rewards for children 
under improvident marriages, sustenance for the pauper 
child from the hour he was bom, increased sustenance as 
he grew, a large and liberal allowance for him when ho 
prematurely married another pauper ; and the same round 
again, till the next pauper generation was quadrupled in 
number. If these laws, intrusted as they were in their 
application to narrow-minde^ short-sighted and selfish 
individuals, had been imposed upon us ^ some dominant 
enemy, for the destruction of our best interests, they could 
not have more efiectually answered such an end. They 
did two things which must produce misery and crime, and 
would have produced eventual anarchy, unless their pro- 
gress had been arrested — they destroyed the labour-ftind, 
and they increased the number of the labourers. They 
bestowed on unproductive consumers the bread which they 
took out of the mouths of the profitable labourers; and 
they, one by one, ground down the profitable labourers to 
the grade of unproductive consumers. Under these laws, 
no one was secure, and no one* was happy. The labourers, 
for whpse especial benefit they were Sieged to be upheld, 
were the most insecure and the most unhappy. The dream 
of Pharaoh, that,/ seven lean and ill-favoured kine did eat 
up seven fat kine ; and when they had eaten them up, it 
could not be known that they had eaten them, but they 
were still ill-favoured as at the beginning,’ was realised 
by the labourers of England ufider the old poor-laws. 

In 1807 Mr. Whitbread proponed to the House of Cqm- 
mons a very large and comprehensive measure of poor- 
law reform. The principles *which he advocated were 
those of real statesmanship. . To arrest the constant pro- 
gress of pauperism, he desii^ to raise the character of the 
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labouring-clafises. He called country to support 

a plan of ^neral national education ; he proposed a method 
under whieh the savings of the poor might be properly 
iiuirested in a great national banh. The last object has 
been fully accomplished. ^How Ijttle haf| the government 
done for ‘the other object* during forty years ! At the 
period when Mt. Whitbread brought forward his plan of 
poor-law reform, the system of mutual instruction, intro- 
duced by Lancaster and Bell, was attracting great atten- 
tion. Too much importance was perhaps at first attached 
to the mechanical means of education then recently de- 
veloped; but the influence was favourable to the esta- 
blishment of schools by societies and individuals. The 
government left the instruction of the people to go on as 
it might, without a single grant for more than a quarter 
of a century. It was in vain that, in 1807, Whitbread 
proclaimed the important J^ruth, that nothing can possibly 
'afford greater stability to a popular goveniment than the 
education of its j^ople. ‘Contemplate ignorance in the 
hand of craft — wnat a desperate weapon does it afford! 
How impotent does craft become before an instructed and 
enlightened multitude ! * Again : ‘ In the adoption of the 
system of education, I foresee an enlightened peasantry, 
frugal, industrious, sober, orderly, and contented ; because 
they are acquainted with the true value of frugality, 
sobriety, industry, and order. Crimes diminishing, because 
the enlightened understanding abhors crime. The practice 
of Christianity prevailing, ^(jause the mass of your popula- 
tion can read, comprehend and feel its divine origin, and 
the beauty of the doctrines which it inculcates Your 
kingdom safe from the insults of the enemy, because every 
man knows the worth of that which ha is called upon to 
defend.* Did Whitbread take one legislative step in 
advance by the enunciation of these truths? He was 
treated as a benevolent visionary ; and every particle of 
his poor-law reform, and especiall;f his plans for instruc- 
tion and the investment of savings, were sneered away, 
whilst ministers and magistrates went on in the usual 
course of keeping the greSt body of the people ignorant, 
dependent, a^.d wretched. A man of talent, Mr. Windham, 
put himself at the head of the advocates for keeping the 
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people from the perib^ef instruction: ^His friend, Dr. 
Johnson, was of opinion that it was not rfght to teach 
reading heyond a certain extent in society. /The danger 
was, that if the teachers of the good and the propagators 
of bad principles were jto be candidates for the control of 
mankind, the latter would be* likely to bo too^successful. 
.... The increase of this sort of introduction to know- 
ledge would only tend to make the people study politics, 
and lay them open to the arts of designing men.^ This 
miserable logic answered its end for a season. Education 
was held to be dangerous — at least in England. In Ireland, 
the government encouraged education. In 1816, Mr. Peel, 
as secretary for Ireland, maintained that ‘it was the 
peculiar duty of a government that felt the inconvenience 
that arose from the ignorance of the present generation, 
to sow the seeds of knowledge in the generation that was 
to succeed.* The natural connection between ignorance 
and poverty was never more clearly pu^, at a very early 
period of discussing such questions, than by the present 
excellent Bishop of Chester : ‘ Ignorance is not the inevit- 
able lot of the majority of our community; and with 
ignorance a host of evils disappear. Of all obstacles to 
improvement, ignorance is the most formidable, because 
the only true secret of assisting the poor is to make them 
agents in bettering their own condition, and to supply 
them, not with a temporary stimulus, but with a per- 
manent energy. As fast as the standard of intelligence is 
raised, the poor become more and more able to co-operate 
in any plan proposed for theit advantage, more likely to 
listen to any reasonable suggestion, more able to under- 
stand, and therefore more willing to pursue it. Hence it 
follows, that when gross ignorance is once removed, and 
right principles are introduced, a great advantage has 
been already gained against squalid poverty. Many 
avenues to an improved condition are opened to one whoso 
faculties are enlargo(^ and exbreised; he sees his own 
interest more clearly, he pursuea^dt more steadily; he does 
not study immediate gratification at the expense of bitter 
and late repentance, or mortgage the labour of his future 
life without an adequate return. Indigence, therefore, 
will rarely be found in company with gocri education*’ 
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From 1807 to the close of tke^vaiii the legislature he«^rd 
no word on the eduoation of the people. On the 21st May 
1816, Mr. Bpongham moved for the appointment of a select 
committee to inquire into the state of the education of the 
lower orders of the people in London, Westminster, and 
Southwarlj. The motion, •whiclf was Iftought forward 
with great cauifcion by the mover, was unopposed. The 
committee made its first leport on the 20th June, having 
conducted its inquiries with more than usual activity. 
The energy of Mr. Brougham, who acted as chairman, 
gave a remarkable impulse to this important investigation. 
It was found that in the metropolis there were a hundred 
and twenty thousand diildren without the means of 
eduoation. On presenting this report, Mr. Brougham 
informed the House that the committee had comprehended 
in their objects inquiries concerning the management of 
the higher schools, such as the Charterhouse, Christ’s 
Hospital, and Westminster; the funds of such schools 
being originall)^ destined for the use of the poor. The 
principal labours of the committee had, however, consisted 
in their examination of evidence as to the number and 
condition of the charity and parish schools destined for 
the ^education of the lower orders. The number of such 
institutions exceeded anything that could have been pre- 
viously believed ; but the expenditure of the funds was, 
in many cases, neither pure nor judicious. A few were 
educated and brought up — the many were neglected. In 
the country he had heard of instances of flagrant abuses. 
Mr. Brougham’s renoit produced no hostile feelings on this 
occasion. Lord Castlereagh acknowledged that abuses 
existed in many chaiities for the purposes of education, 
and recommended the exercise of a vigilant superintend- 
ence of their administration. In 1817 the committee was 
revived, but was adjourned in consequence of the illness of 
the chairman ; but in 1818 it was again appointed, with 
powers of inquiry no longer confined to the metropolis. 
Theft the larger question of the extension of education was 
merged in a furious controversy as to the amount of abuses 
in endowed charities, and^the propriety of subjecting the 
higher schools, such as Eton and Winchester, and also 
coUegos in the universities, to a searching inquiry into 
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the nature of their Mattftes, and their adherence to the 
objects of their foundafion. An act was Subsequently 
passed, in consequence of the labours of the committee, to 
appoint commissioners to inquire concerning the abusQ of 
charities connected wiljjx education ; and by a second act 
the right of inquiry was extended to all charities, the 
universities and certain great foundation ^hools excepted. 
The education commission was thus merged in the charity 
commission. Of the great national benedts that resulted 
from that commission no one can doubt. But it may be 
doubted whether the controversial shape which the ques- 
tion of education thus assumed, in 1818, did much to 
advance the disposition to provide a general system of 
popular instruction which prevailed in 1816. "V^en Mr. 
Brougham first obtained his committee, he said, ‘ his pro- 
position was, that a measure for the education of the poor 
under parliamentary sanction, and on parliamentary aid, 
should be tried in London ; for without a previous experi^ 
ment he should not deem it proper to bring forward any 
general measure. But if the experiment should be found 
to succeed in London, he would then recommend the exten- 
sion of the plan to other groat towns.' This plan was 
never carried out, nor further proposed. When Mr. Brpug- 
ham presented his first report, there was unanimity and 
even cordiality in its reception by the House of Commons. 
Mr. Canning declared that ‘ he should contribute all his 
assistance to the object of the report, satisfied that the 
foundation of good order in society was good morals, and 
that the foundation of good morals was education.* 

What was the temper of the House and of the country 
in 1818 is strikingly exhibited in a speech of Mr. Broug- 
ham's in 1835: ^‘In the year 1818 the labours of the 
education committee of the House of Commons — labours 
to which no man can attach too high a value — were made 
the subject of great controversy ; a controversy as fierce 
and uncompromising^as almost any that ever raged, and 
to which I only refer as affording another reason for the 
hope I so fondly cherish, that though now, perhaps, in a 
minority upon this, as upon many other questions here 
debated, I yet may ultimately find myself with scarcely 
an antagonist. T^t bitte]> controversy is a\ an end — the 
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heats which, it kindled are ^iifgnished — ^the matter 
that en^ndered those heats finds equal acceptance with 
all parties. • Those are now still, or assenting, or even 
supporting me, who then thought that I was sowing 
broadcast the seeds of revolution^ and wjio^ scrupled not 
to accuse ftie as aiming at*the “dictatorship,” by under^ 
mining the foundations of all property. Those who once 
held that the education committee was pulling down the 
church, by pulling down the universities and the great 
schools— that my only design could be to raise some 
strange edifice of power upon the ruins of all our institu- 
tions, ecclesiastical and ^ivil — have long ceased to utter 
even a whisper against whatever was then accomplished 
and have become my active coadjutors ever since. Nay, 
the very history of that fierce contention is forgotten. 
There are few now aware of a controversy having ever 
existed, which, a few years back, agitated all men all over 
1;he country ; ai^^ the measures I then propounded among 
revilings and execrations, have long since become the law 
of the land. I doubt whether, at this moment, there are 
above some half-dozen of your lordships who recollect any- 
thing about a warfare which for months raged with un- 
abapted fury, both within the walls of the universities and 
without — which* eemed to absorb all men’s attention, and 
to make one class apprehend the utter destruction of our 
pplitical system, while it filled others with alarm lest a 
stop should be put to the advancement of the human mind. 
That all those violent animosities should have passed 
away, and that all those alarms be now* sunk in oblivion, 
affords a memorable instance of the strange aberr§<tions — 
I will not say of public opinion, but — of party feeling, in 
which the history of controversy so Isyrgely abounds. I 
have chiefly dwelt upon it to show why I again trust that 
I may outlive the storms which still are gathering round 
those who devote themselves rather to the improvement of 
their fellow-creatures thafl the service of a faction.’ From 
some unhappy prejudice^ from apathy, or from cowardice, 
the education of the people made small legislative pro- 
gress for twenty years. Ferhaps the old fable of fhe sun 
and the wind, experimenting upon the removal of the 
traveller’s moak, may afford us some solution of this 
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problem. But the i%p6As of the education oommittee 
-^ere of the highest value in showing us {he extent of 
instruction at the time of its labours. There were 18,500 
schools, educating 644,000 children ; of this number 
166,000 were^e4ucated endowed schools, and 478,000 at 
unendowed schools, during six days of the -mek. This 
number was independent of Sunday-school^, of which there 
were 5100, attended by 452,000 children; but, of course 
many of these Sunday-scholars were included in the returns 
of other schools. 

In the plan of poor-law reform brought forward by Mr. 
Whitbread in 1807, he earnestly* advocated the considera- 
tion of a mode by which the savings of the poor, might be 
safely and profitably invested : ‘ I would propose) the esta- 
blishment of one great national institution, in the nature 
of a bank, for the use and advantage of the labouring 
classes alone ; that it should be placed in the metropolis, 
and be under the control and management of proper per- 
sons, to be appointed according to the provisions contained 
in the bill 1 shall move for leave to introduce ; that every 
man who shall be certified by one justice, to his own 
knowledge, or on proof, to subsist principally or alone by 
the wages of his labour, shall bo at liber^ to remit to the 
accountant of the poor's fund — as I worffd designate it — 
in notes or cash, any sum from 208. upwards ; but not ex- 
ceeding £20 in any one year, nor more in the whole than 
£200. That once in every week the remittances of the 
preceding week be laid out in the 3 per cent, consolidated 
bank annuities, or in some othe? of the government stocks, 
in the ;riame of commissioners to bo appointed ; to avoid 
all minute payments, no dividend to be remitted till it 
shall amount to 108. ; and that all fractional sums under 
lOd. be from time to time reinvested, in order to be 
rendered productive towards the expenses of the office*’ 
Three or four years previous, Mr. Malthus, in Jiis Essay on 
Poptdationy had argued that ‘ it might be extremely useful 
to have county-banks, where thp smallest sums would be 
received, and a fair interest granted for them.’ Mr. 
George Bose had, as early as 1793, legislated for the en- 
couragement of friendly societies. In 1798 i^^bank for the 
earnings of poor children whs established at Tottenham ; 
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and this was found so successfulf thit a bank for idle safe 
deposit of tife savings of servants, labourers, and others, 
was ofiened^t the same place in 1804. Interest was here 
allowed to the depositors. A similar institution was 
founded at Bath in 1808. But tjie greatest experiment 
upon the possibility of thd labouring poor making con- 
siderable savings was tried in Scotland. ‘The Parish 
Bank Friendly Society of Euthwell,’ was established by 
the Rev. Henry Duncan in 1810. The first London 
savings bank did not commence its operations till January 
1816. In the parliamentary session of 1816, Mr. Rose 
brought in a bill for the regulation of savings-banks, 
which was subsequently withdrawn for revision. Of the 
possible benefits of these institutions there could be no 
doubt in the minds of all men who were anxious to im- 
prove the condition of the people. Writers of opposite 
parties agreed in this matter : ‘ Savings-banks are spread- 
ing rapidly through Scotland ; and we expect soon to hear 
the like good tidings from England, where such an institu- 
tion is of still greater importance. It would be difficult, 
we fear, to convince either the people or their rulers that 
such an event is of far more importance, and far more 
likely to increase the happiness, and even the greatness of 
the nation, than1:he most brilliant success of its arms, or 
the most stupendous improvements of its trade or its 
agriculture. And yet we are persuaded that it is so.' 
Again; ‘They to whom this subject is indifferent may 
censure our minuteness ; but those who, like us, regard it 
as marking an era in political economy, and as intimately 
connected with the external comfort and moral ijaprove- 
ment of mankind, will be gratified to trace the rise and 
progress of one of the simplest and mpst efficient plans 
which has ever been devised for effecting these invaluable 
purposes.’ The language of the real philanthropist, what- 
ever be his party, may bo easily distinguished from the 
language of the demagogue : ‘ Wha^a bubble ! At a time 
when it is notorious that^ne half of the whole nation are 
in a state little short of starvation ; when it is notorious 
that hundreds of thousands of families do not know when 
they rise, where they are to find a .meal during the day ; 
when the far*greater part of the whole people, much mpre 
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than half of them, ate ‘j^npers ; at such a time to bring 
forth a project for collecting the sauingB of journeymen 
and labourers, in order to be lewt to the government and to 
form a fund for the support of the lenders in sickness and 
old age ! ’ The most iianguine expectations of the pro- 
moters of sayingB-banks could scarcely have ^.nticipated 
that, within less than thirty years, the nifmber of institu- 
tions in existence would amount to 577 in the United 
Kingdom; that the total number of existing depositors 
would be 1,012,476 ; that they would possess an aggregate 
of property amounting to £31,275,636 ; and that the whole 
number of depositors would have^ received interest amount- 
ing to £16,254,109 * 

There is one other measure of social improvement from 
which we cannot withhold a slight notice. In 1816 the 
House of Commons passed a vote for the purchase of the 
Elgin Marbles, for the sum of £35,000. This was the first 
step that the British legislature had ^ade in the en- 
couragement of the fine arts. It was a step in the educa- 
tion of the people. Mr. Croker, who, as it appears to us, 
was far in advance of his time on this subject, truly and 
eloquently said what cannot be too often repeated in the 
consideration of such questions: ^The House had been 
warned, in the present circumstances of the country, not 
to incur a heavy expense merely to acquire works of orna- 
ment. But who was to pay this expense, and for whose 
use was the purchase intended ? The bargain was for the 
benefit of the public, for the honour of the n^ttion, fui xhe 
promotion of national arts, fifr the use of the national 
artists,, and even for the advantage of our manufactures ; 
the excellence of which depended on the progress of the 
arts in the country. It was singular that when, two 
thousand, five hundred years ago, Pericles was adorning 
Athens" with those very works, some of which we are now 
ab9iit to acquire, the same cry of economy was raised 
e^ainst him, and the same ahswer that he then gave 
' might be repeated now ; that it»was money spent for the 
use of the people, for the encouragement of arts, the in- 

* This return is from August 1817 to November 1844. Thenumlitor 
of banks and depositors, and amount of deposits, ]]five been much 
increased sinoe the making up of the return, 
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crease of mannfaotiires, the pr<iBpeiity of trades, and the 
enoouragemeht of industry ; notTnerely to please the eye 
of the man* of taste, but to create, to stimulate, to guide 
th^ exertions of the artist, the mechanic, , and even the 
labourer, and to spread through all the branches of society 
a spirit of improvement, and the* means *of a sober and 
industrious afflaence.* Slowly, indeed, have these great 
principles progressed — ^but they have progressed. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Spanish America — Colonial Misgovemmont — General Miranda— Mr. 
Pitt — Tho Addin^n Cabinet — The Grenville Cabinet — The Port- 
land Cabinet — The Perceval Cabinet — Improvement of Brazil — 
Difficulties of the Spanish Provincials — Mexico — New Grenada — 
Venezuela — Earthquake at Caracas — Rio de la Plata — Paraguay — 
• Chili — ^Position of Affairs in 1816. 

A BRIEF sketch must here be given of the Spanish colonies 
in South America — of their condition and provspects. If 
it is asked why must we stop to review the colonial 
affairs of another kingdom ? — ^the answer is, that England 
haS, at this time, as much interest in the colonies of 
Spain, as Spain and France had, forty years before, in the 
condition and prospects of her North American colonies. 
The powers of Europe were to be coerced or supported, 
puni^ed or aided, by action upon their possessions beyond 
the Atlantic. We find, aucordingly, that through a long 
succession of administrations, the movements of Spanish 
America were watched and discussed, with deep "interest, 
in the British cabinet. 

The Spanish possessions in Amlerlca were at first 
divided into two viceroyalties — that of Mexico in the 
northern, and that of Peru in the southern continent. In 
course of time, two more yiceroyalties were detached from 
the southern portions — those of NdW Granada and Rio de 
la Plata; and then again, five smaller provinces were 
p^ed offi under the namf) of captain-generalships. While 
Brazil, now belonging to Portugal, had once been jointly 
held -by Spain; while some West India islands were 
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changii^ hands, aocoldi^^ to the ohanees vrar; irhile 
the British colonies were establishing theit own in- 
dependence; and while Florida and Louisiana were 
transferred by purchase or negotiation from one crown to 
another, it was #hardly possible that the Spanish colonies 
should not have ideas and Ifeelings about their own 
position, and originate movements accordingly. 

The first stir was in 1750, when Veneauela revolted 
against Spain. For the next forty years, risings became 
more frequent, and almost every province rebelled once 
or oftener. The inhabitants suffered under gross mis- 
govemment. There were thresj classes of them: the 
natives, the Spaniards, and the mixed race which always 
grows up under such circumstances. Those born in the 
colonies, even of European blood, were, though legally 
entitled to all the privileges of citizenship, depressed and 
insulted by the mother-country, and the official persons 
she sent out. The European officials nof only engrossed 
all the dignities and salaries of the colonies, but vexed 
and despoiled the inhabitants by oppressive customs, 
audacious self-seeking, and malpractices, against which 
no complaint was listened to. Though insulated colonial 
risings are of no immediate avail, a sufficient number of 
them is sure to suggest ideas of national independence. 
Such suggestions were spoken into the ear of Mr. Pitt in 
1790, by a man who had much to say of the natural 
advantages of his country beyond the Atlantic, and of the 
benefits to Great Britain, if the ^outh American continent 
were enabled to develop its resources, and become the 
home of a rising nation. 

General Miranda, a native of Caracas, in Venezuela, 
was born about Jthe time when the revolt, mentioned 
above, took place. His mind was early occupied with the 
ideas naturally generated by that revolt. He witnessed, 
in personal presence, a part of the war by which the 
British provinces became the Ufiited States ; and he made 
it the aim of his life to obtain ai^imilar emancipation for 
the Spanish colonies. He made no secret of his purpose. 
In the London Political Herald Of 1785, there is a notice 
of Miranda being in town, in pursuit of hig object — the 
deliverance of his country. *In 1790, when there was a 
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dispute bet'^een England and Sjg^n about Nootka Sound, 
Miranda obtained aooess to Mr. Pitt, and spread before 
him the picture of what the great continent was, and 
could do. It was larger than Europe ; it was more fertile, 
naturally, than Europe; it possessed the little isthmus 
which, out through, would *open to th^ merchant-ships of 
Europe the vaA regions of the Pacific, saving them the 
long sweep toWards the South Pole, which they must 
make to round Cape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope ; it 
was veined with vast navigable rivers, which would bring 
to the coadt the produce of the plains ; and the prodigious 
backbone of mountains enclosed treasures of ore. As for 
the people, they were ignorant, debased, quarrelsome, at 
present; but independence would ennoble them, and 
gratitude would bind them in eternal alliance with the 
country which should aid them to obtain independence. 
So said Miranda to Mr. Pitt. Perhaps the minister saw 
more clearly thqp. the applicant, that the popular faults 
he admitted, however corrigible by independence, wore 
sadly in the way of obtaining it.* England did not then 
undertake the* business. Mr. Pitt* thought well of the 
project, and promised to proceed in it if Spain should be 
obstinate about Nootka Sound. Spain yielded; and Mr. 
Pitt then told Miranda that his scheme should not be lost 
sight of. He added, what proved to be very true, that it 
‘ would infallibly engage the attention of every minister 
of this country.’ 

In 1797, when Englant^ became possessed of Trinidad, 
Pitt remembered Miranda and his measure. Our 
g'ivcmor of Trinidad eneburaged the inhabitantfib of the 
Spanish colonies to rise, relying on aid from Great Britain, 
to be given without any other aim than enabling the 
colonies to achieve their own independence. In the next 
year, Miranda came to London from France, to lay his 
plans before the British government. His plans were, 
that England, the Unite# States, and the Spanish pro- 
vincials, should form aiip alliance to rescue the colonies 
from Spain. Great Britain was to furnish money and 
ships, for which she was W be hereafter repaid in the sum 
of £30,000,000; and the United States were to supply 
10,000 men. ""Mr. Pitt agreed? and the plan waited only 
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for the aoquiesoenoe®of «the United States. President 
Adams demurred and delayed ; but the sob^me was not 
given up ; and we hnd it laid afresh before th^ Addington 
administration in 1801. 

Within this 9 ^binet, Jhe schemes of government for *the. 
new states were discussed, afid the military movements 
arranged for the outbreak, when the Peace of Amiens 
again suspended the subject. When war broke out afresh, 
and it was seen that Spain would go with Prance, the 
preparations were resumed, now once more under Mr. 
Pitt, Lord Melville and Sir Home Popham were in full 
communication with Miranda, when the third coalition, 
on which Mr. Pitt staked the last hopes of his hopeful 
life, was formed; and it was confidently expected that 
Napoleon would be put down from that quarter. The 
secret of the American enterprise had oozed out before 
this time. It, no doubt, gave Napoleon a new hold on 
the Spanish Bourbons. It was dispussed in both their 
courts; and also among the allies, n6w gathering in 
Germany. Miranda proceeded to the United States, to 
organise there his revolutionary plans, in ‘full reliance on 
British aid from Trinidad. This aid he received, in the 
form of ships of war and small vessels, which were to 
support him in an invading expedition ; but suddenly, in 
the summer of 1806, ho was warned to expect no more 
active assistance, but only protection from the enemy.. 
The reason of this change was that Mr. Pitt was dead, 
and Lord Grenville in power. 

It appears remarkable that the Tory governments, which 
had regarded with no good-will the independence of the 
United States, should be the supporters of the revolutionary 
party in South America, and soon afterwards in Spain ; 
while the "Whigs were those who disappointed Miranda, 
and groaned over the Peninsular war as dolefully as over 
the American war of 1812. It was said at the time that 
it was at the desire* of Eussia that Fox drew back from 
the South American cause. However that might be, all 
the party prepossessions of the Whigs were against the 
cause of independence. They had seen Sontii America 
played off against the North in our American war ; and 
they had seen Pitt plant his hopes on the SOuth American 
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^>TovinoeB in continental war*^hich they disapproved. 
So, as soon as the Grenville ministry came into power, it 
looked coldly on the proteges of its predecessors. 

If the Grenville ministry would not help South America 
to free itself, it contemplated tie subjugation of that 
continent. * Sir Home Popham’s expedition from the Gape 
against Buenos 'i^.yres was, as has been related, his owjn 
Bcheme altogether. He could plead no authorisation from 
the government at home. But, as we have seen, the 
government at home adopted his scheme, and proceeded 
upon his beginnings. We remember Sir S. Auchmuty’s 
expedition to Monte Video, and General Crawfurd’s to 
Chili ; the last being, turned from its track to afford aid 
to the unhappy General Whitelocke in his attack on 
Buenos Ayres. We have a letter from Mr. Windham, 
then secretary at war — a ‘ most secret * letter to General 
Crawfurd — which desires that officer to keep down, by all 
idcans whatever, ^^the insurrectionary spirit in the South 
American provinces, and to preserve the old methods of 
government, merely transferring the allegiance and 
obedience of the peopSb from the King of ^ Spain to the 
King of Great Britain. Mr. Windham and his colleagues 
left, as one of their disastrous bequests, the Buenos Ayres 
expedition ; and the next cabinet was that of the Duke of 
Portland. 

The Portland cabinet recurred to the Pitt and Adding- 
ton policy. Every effort was made, that so weak a 
government could make, to^fford assistance to the South 
American patriots. It is bmieved that, when the harbour 
of Cork was filling with transports, in the summer of 
1808, and when Sir Arthur Wellesley was preparing for 
foreign service, everybody was looking across the Atlantic 
for tne battle-field. To Sir Arthur’s Indian wars would 
now have succeeded American victories, if the sudden 
uprising of Spain against Napoleon had not called the 
British general and his forces to •the Peninsula. If 
Wellesley had gone to So«th America, the independence 
of the colonies there would have presently followed ; but 
they were far from being fbrsaken, or from feeling them- 
selves left in the lurch, by the scene of the struggle being 
fixed in Europe. From the moment that the army of 
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Napoleon crossed the B^assoa, the favour of the Spanish 
American colonies was hid for by every power more or 
less concerned in the Peninsular conflict ; and this gave 
occasion to Lord Liverpool to avow the policy wbich« on 
Percevars becoming premier, he proposed to his ^binet, 
in regard to the colonial dominions of Spaim He dis- 
ti/ictly declared that, while aiding Spain ‘to drive out her 
invaders, the English government could not consent to 
weaken her by detaching her colonies. If, however, Spain 
should be compelled to succumb to Napoleon, then the aid 
of England would be given to sever the colonies from 
their European connection, in order that they might form 
no part of French Spain, but remain purely Spanish, as a 
refuge for emigrants from old Spain, and a representative 
of the monarchy. Before this, Caracas had risen. Lord 
Liverpool treated the mistake indulgently, ascribing it to 
erroneous impressions of the intentions and conduct of the 
home government, and inviting the people back to a 
dutiful and honourable place as ‘ an integral part of the 
empire.’ This letter was written in June 1810, 

It is impossible to say what might have been the 
destiny of these colonies, if the citizens at Madrid had not 
cut the traces of the royal carriages on that memorable 
evening of March 1808, when the Bourbons of Spain were 
about to set forth for their American dominions, as the 
Braganzas of Portugal had done four months before. By 
the time Lord Liverpool’s letter was received and pub- 
lished, Brazil was like anoth^ country from that which 
had been known by the najne. Her ports were opened ; 
her restrictions were removed ; manufactures sprang up ; 
newspapers circulated ; and it seemed as if a specimen of 
European civilisation had been suddenly set down in the 
most conspicuous j)art of the South American continent* 
Something like this must have happened with the other 
provinces, if the Spanish royal family had arrived j but 
the people of Madrid had <i?ut the traces, and hunted 
Godoy into a garret; the family went into a shameful 
captivity at Bayonne, instead of crossing the Atlantic ; 
and the Spanish provincials hUd to act according to their 
own discretion. 

They found this discretibn a serious charge* The diffi- 
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culty to kno'V’ what to do was soi^eat, that disunion was 
seen to be inevitable from the beginning* Their allegianoe 
was asked for, in 1808, by Murat, as lieutenant-general in 
the* name of Charles IV. ; and presently after, by the 
council of Ferdinand, established by him* at Madrid 
between his fatjjer’s abdication and his own departure for 
Bayonne; then by the juntas of Seville and Cadiz, ap- 
pointed to carry on the affairs of the nation. The keen eye 
of Napoleon was also upon them. In July, 1808, a vessel 
arrived at the port of Caracas, charged with letters and 
secret instructions for the governor, who had received 
Murat’s agents with apparent cordiality. The French 
captain had his audience of the governor, and was pleased 
with his reception; but, in an hour after, an English 
captain — Captain Beaver of the Acosta — presented himself 
also for audience. He was sent away, and desired to return 
ip two hours. He spent those two hours in addressing the 
people in the streets, finding them wholly ignorant of the 
state of the mother-country, and of what the French had 
been doing there. When he had tpld the story, the in- 
habitants paraded the streets, bearing the portrait of 
Ferdinand Vll., which they installed in the government- 
hou^, surrounded by lights and an enthusiastic crowd for 
the whole night. The French captain fled for his life; 
and Beaver, hastening after him, captured him and his 
brig in the course of a few days. To the other provinces, 
Napoleon sent circulars and agents. The proclamations of 
King Joseph were tom im pieces, and the agents driven 
away ; a?id some few were killed. In this and the next 
year, the provinces transmitted to Spain not le^ than 
ninety millions of dollars in support of the national cause. 
This was done by the enthusiasm of the *060010, who were 
thinking of national, and not personed, interests. It 
appears, however, that their rulers, and most of the officials 
and provincial aristocracy, y^ere less decided in their aims 
and wishes. As long as they could Se secure of the main- 
tenance of the connection between the mother-country and 
the colonies, they preferred that their own royal 'family 
should remain on . the throne; but, rather than run any 
risk of separation, they would have acknowledged King 
Joseph. As the French successes in Spain became more 
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and more decided, the provincial rulers ^rew^ore open in 
their evidences of adhesion ; and it is said that the viceroy 
of Mexico was the only official personage thitonghout the 
Spanish colonies who was not ready to transfer his allegi- 
ance to Joseph^ when the ne^s arrived of the occupation 
of Madrid by the French. 

Mexico was the most Nourishing of the Spanish colonies, 
and by far the least oppressed from home ; yet the course 
of revolution began there. As soon as the people were 
officially appealed to for sympathy on behalf of their 
captive king, they raised their voices in one chorus of 
loyalty. It was clear that the Bonapartes had no chance 
with the inhabitants of Mexico. It was proposed to call 
together representatives of the people, and to establish a 
council or junta for the province, in imitation of that of 
the mother-country. The avdiencia, or supreme court, 
appointed from Europe, objected to this, as a revolutionary 
proceeding, and arrested the governor ir his bed, deposed 
him, and lodged him in the prisons of the Inquisition, 
because he appeared to favour the proposal. The creoles 
were irretrievably offended by this virtual sentence of ex- 
clusion from provincial office and influence ; and at once 
the struggle became one between the European ani the 
native citizens, and the question was which party should 
be held to represent the home government. The Euro- 
peans assumed that they did ; and they set up a governor 
in the person of an archbishop from Spain. The creoles 
maintained that the liberal goyemor had been wrongfully 
deposed, and that the authority of the king had been out- 
raged •in his person. The juntas at home supported the 
European party, and showed no disposition to conciliate 
the creoles. The audiencia at Mexico was praised for 
what it had done, and authorised to administer the govern- 
ment. When there was talk at Cadiz of admitting a 
representation from the colonies, all citizens of a mixed race 
were excluded : and, 4n .fact, no representatives found their 
way from Mexico to Cadiz at All. Some few, before resi- 
dent at Cadiz, were chosen on the spot, and admitted ; but 
it was a foolish and dangerous mockery. A certain degree 
of commercial freedom was granted, and then denied. 
Meantime, the insults of ^e Europeans in the province 
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became intolerable; and, in 18^)^, & revolt was planned^ 
which was dbviated by timely ^arrests. In September, 
1810, there .was a rising against the Europeans, attended 
wilji much cruelty, throughout almost the whole province ; 
but the city of Mexico was held against tl^e insurgents by 
a new vicaroy just arrived f and in November, and again 
in January, it v*as believed that the royal cause was made 
secure. It was not so, however. The conflict revived, as 
often as it seemed exhausted, for some years. When the 
Spanish constitution of 1812 was promulgated in the 
colonies, it seemed as if the Europeans were annihilated as 
a political party; and sjl offices were filled at once by 
natives ; and the first outbreak of the freedom of the press 
terrified all who had ever been connected with the govern- 
ment. But, in 1814, Ferdinand abolished the constitution 
on his return to Spain, and it was expected that the Euro- 
peans in Mexico would recover their spirits. It was too 
kite for this. The viceroy wrote to his court that the 
desire for independence had become too strong to be met by 
any military policy. The name of the king was still ased 
by the independents, but in no sense which could interfere 
with their resolution to govern themselves. The towns 
might, he said, be garrisoned with royalists ; but the whole 
country was disposed in favour of the independence of 
Mexico. For his own part, he was willing to undertake the 
military occupation of the province, if authorised from homo 
to proceed as against an enemy, even to the point of laying 
* waste the country with fire and sword. If he was to do 
so, he must have troops 'and equipments. These were 
granted, to a sufficient extent to overpower the ^depen- 
dents in military conflict. By the beginning of 1817, all 
but a few of their chiefs laid down thpir arms, accepted 
the pardon offered by government, and permitted that the 
fact should be proclaimed to the world, that Mexico was in 
an orderly state as a colony of Spain. 

It was owing to the hardness a^d imperiousness with 
which Spain demanded aJ)solute submission from her pro- 
vinces, even when at the lowest point of her fortunes, that 
she lost some of them which were truly unwilling to bo 
severed from their European connection, and had to part 
with others sooner than would have been necessary. The 
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revolution in New became very complete at last ; 

but it was by slow degref&s. At first, it was <a mere local 
rising — at Quito^and intended to procure reflress of the 
grievanpes caused by the old colonial government. For 
tire greater part of six years, it was conducted and sus- 
tain^ chiefly bj" only ofie out of three divisions^ composing 
the vioeroyalty. The audiencias of Paisa^ma and Quito 
could give little or no help ; and the acts of the so-c^led 
congress of New Grenada expressed the will of Bogota 
alone. After the old colonial system, the liberal party dis- 
owned the authority of the juntas in Spain — then the 
regencies — then the cortes — ^the^ the sovereignty of Fer- 
dinand — and, at last, the connection with Spain altogether. 
Still Spain allowed no alternative between complete inde- 

S mdence and unqualified submission ; and the people of 
ew Grenada chose that of complete independence. They 
appointed an executive government composed of three per- 
sons ; and the three were well known to be zealous republv 
cans. The appointment took place at iSie beginning of 
1815, after the famous Bolivar, then compelled to retire 
from Venezuela, had given the benefit of his generalship 
to New Grenada, and had been proclaimed captain-general 
of Venezuela and New Grenada. The appointment of 
Bolivar was opposed by the city of Carthagena, Bolivar 
blockaded the city and spent precious time before it, while 
a formidable Spanish force was approaching. As the 
Spaniards came on, the inhabitants sank deeper into 
faction; and before the summer of 1816, the rule of the 
mother-country was nearly re-erftahlished. It was rendered 
to all appearance secure hy the surrender of the capital of 
the Spanish general in Juno ; and the world was informed 
that New Grenada also was in an orderly state. The indo- 
peudents were not converted, however; only dispersed. 
They hadmo power in the cities, and no army in the fields ; 
but their soldiery swarmed in the mountains, uuder *tbe 
aspect of guerilla ban^s; and tljere was a spirit, of expecta- 
tiou, awake and watchful, abroad over the whole region, 
awaiting the hour of independence, whioh was sure to 
arrive. , 

The two other great divisions, Venezuela and La Plata, 
were more interesting to Gi'eat Britain during this struggle 
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than Mexico and New Grenada^ • fiHie had vivid recolieo- 
tions of her*late adventures to fiuenos Ayres and Monte 
Video; and not only was Venezuela the country of 
Miranda, but the island of Cura^oa, very near the cpast, 
and the neighbouring district o{ Britislj Guiana, gave 
England an immediate interest in the condition of the 
frovince. It Was from Oura^oa that Sir James Cockburn 
crossed to Caracas to propitiate the people in favour of 
Ferdinand, and rouse them against the French in 1808 ; 
when his entry into the province was like a royal progress, 
and England was at the summit of popular favour. It 
was to the next govorner of Curagoa, Brigadier-general 
Ledyard, that Lord Liverpool addressed, in 1810, the letter 
before referrred to as explaining the policy of the Perceval 
administration in regard to South America. It was at 
Gura 9 oa that Miranda landed towards the end of that year. 
It had been hoped that he might have been persuaded to 
Stay in London. ^ He was known as the great champion of 
independence, and the existing popular government at 
Caracas thought it too soon to talk of independence. They 
had been busily engaged in improving the state of the 
province ; they had abolished the capitation-tax upon the 
Indians; made the slave-trade illegal; and removed all 
the worst imposts which affected agriculture and com- 
merce. Miranda was pretty sure to precipitate matters, 
and prove a formidable rival in the good-will of the 
people ; so he was to be detained in London as long as 
possible. He was aware of ’all this, and slipped away 
quietly; not so quietly, However, as to arrive without 
introductions. He brought letters to the governor of 
Cura9oa from the Duke of Cambridge and Mr. Vansittart. 
It was an English vessel which earrie^ji him to his own 
shore. Whether it was this close connection with England 
— whose policy now was to preserve the coloifies to the 
mother-country — that had changed Miranda’s, views, or 
that times had changed, «Lnd not ho, the constitution he 
proposed was found, aft§r all, not to be liberal enough ; 
and he lost his popularity. Still, his arrival was a 
stimulus to decisive action, and on the 11th of July, 1811, 
the Declaration of Independence of Venezuela was pub- 
lished, according to a decree t>f the congress assembled at 
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Caracas. The constituttdh mainly resembled that of the 
United States, except t^t there were thr^ executive 
chiefs instead of one, and that the Boman Catholic religion 
was established ; provision being made that no foreigners 
should be permitted to <j*eside in the country, unless they 
rejected its established faith. * 
it seems to have occurred to few or noxif^ of the parties 
concerned in these South American revolutions, to inquire 
whether the people were fit for self-government, or com- 
petent to settle how they would be governed. The old 
colonial rule was indefensible on every ground, and in- 
tolerable to the people. But it >7as a long step to take at 
once from that system to a constitution like that of the 
United States. Here were mixed races and severed fac- 
tions, burning with jealousy, revenge, ambition, and every 
other evil passion : here was a total popular ignorance of 
the very meaning of law and government : here were habits 
of disorder, in alternation and reaction^ith tyr^nica'l 
coercion : and here was an exclusive religion, ^nk\o the 
lowest point of superstition, by whicli the wh(^ mind of 
the country was either subordinated to the most ignorant 
of priesthoods, or in a state of conscious impiety in the act 
of resistance. It appears strange that any enlightened 
person should have supposed that such a constitution as 
that of the United States could work well in Venezuela, on 
the instant of its severance from Spain, and with a Spanish 
priesthood spread over the whole province. 

In July 1811, as has beeil r^ated, the constitution was 
proclaimed. For a while all went well. The army was 
steady, ooommerce flourished, the people were contented. 
Throughout the autumn everybody was in spirits, unless 
it were that the agriculturists had some apprehensions of 
a dry sea|on. In December the earth began to tremble, 
and the courage of the people was somewhat shaken. As 
the weeks went on, not a drop of rain fell within more 
than 300 miles from the capital On Holy Thursday, the 
26th of March 1812, almost the«entire population was to 
be in the churches; and if no rain fell before that day, 
the whole people would pray, afe with one voice, for rain. 
The sky remained cloudless, and on the great day the heat 
was excessive. At a few minutes after four, when tho 
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churches wegre crowded, the clanged of their own 
accord ; the pavement heaved under the people’s jfeet, the 
steeples tested and fell. There were two earthquakes at 
once ; that is, the movements of the ground crossed each 
other. Nothing could stand thia. The ^ity of Caracas 
was almofcft entirely overtfirown, and much of it buried. 
The clear mooi of that night, which shone brilliantly 
when the dust liad subsided, lighted up as dreary a scene 
as the earth ever presented. No food was to be had ; the 
conduit pipes were snapped and crushed, and the springs 
choked up, and not a drop could be obtained for the dying 
who groaned out their entreaties for water. As the dead 
could not bo buried, they were burned; and the yellow 
fires gleamed for many nights in the moonlight. The 
guilty confessed their sins aloud in the public ways ; the 
licentious hastened to marry those whom they had seduced, 
and to acknowledge their illegitimate children; men of 
good fame avowed former frauds, and made restitution; 
enemies were reconciled. Such were the spectacles seen 
amidst the moral monstrosities which are always w-itnessed 
in such crises of panic and suffering, when the brutal and 
reckless come out into the light. The priests said that 
these acts of penitence and reparation were well, as far as 
they went, but they were not enough. The earthquake 
was a retributive infliction for the general sin of the 
community in setting up a constitution for itself. The 
Holy Thursday procession of two years before had been 
the occasion of the first t{Jk of the new constitution ; and 
here, on the same high festival, was the sign of the dis- 
pleasure of Heaven. Aided by other influences, the event, 
and this preaching on it, availed to overthrow the new 
liberties of Venezuela. The Spanish troops pushed the 
advantage given by the panic of the people. Whole bodies 
of the patriot army went over to them. Bolivar failed to 
hold a fortress against them; and in July, Miranda agreed 
to a treaty which introdiuSed the new Spanish constitution, 
in the place of that of •¥ enezuela. This was the end of 
Miranda’s career. The old patriot was seized in his bed 
by a party of political fo6s, of whom Bolivar was one, and 
put in irons, with the knowledge of the Spanish general, 
who took no pains to help him. i^fter some months’ 
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impiifiloRment in ironk, was seut to Spain, where be 
di^ in close captivity in* 1816. ^ 

It is blain that there was no political enlightenment in 
Venezuela which could secure any stability. The country 
changed hands ^more tl^^an once, and was cruelly ravaged 
by each party m turn. Bolivar, as dictator, was dread- 
fully vindictive ; and when he and his pjarty were driven 
out of the country, and the patriots completely humbled, 
by the end of 1814, the Spanish rule was a mere system 
of barbarian pillage and oppression. During 1815 the 
patriots were quiet. In 1816, Bolivar and some comrades, 
driven out of New Grenada, weie joined by volunteers 
from Great Britain and other European countries, and 
made an attempt at invasion, which was unsuccessful at 
the time. The struggle, which proved successful at last, 
was begun, with similar assistance, in January 1817. 
The conflict was maintained till 1823, when the last of 
the Spanish troops left the country, 1819, Bolivai 
had freed New Grenada; and the two states were now 
united for a few years, till the inconvenience of their 
junction was found to outweigh its advantages. This is 
looking forward a little. In 1816, when, as we have seen, 
Mexico and New Grenada were humbled under the /oot 
of the restored Eerdinand, Venezuela was in no better 
condition. 

We must now see how matters stood in La Plata. 

When the news arrived there of the French invasion of 
Spain, the viceroy of Bio do Plata was the General 
Linieres to whom Whitelocko had submitted the year 
before. „ Linieres was a Fienchman, and in the interest of 
Napoleon ; but ho was soon superseded by a governor in 
the Spanish interei^t. He was afterwards executed, having 
been taken in arms against the patriot cause, which was, 
for a timb, uppermost in 1810. After some vicissitudes, 
the Spanish flag was abolished in 1813, and coins were, 
for the first time, stru^h with the republican arms. Then 
followed a succession of Directors^ whose presidency would, 
it was hoped, still the vibration of the passions.* Their 
short terms of office seem to »show, however, that the 
passions were still vibrating very strongly. In March 
1816, the state of Bio do la Plata prodaimed, hy the 
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mouth of its congress, its deft^hr&tion of independence. 
General Pdeyrredon was madfc the supreme Director, 
Here is one great state which was not under the foot of 
tbp restored Ferdinand in 1816. 

The province of Pararaay manned matters very quietly. 
The people drove out the Spanish force sent against them 
when all La Plata was in commotion. In 1811, they 
deposed the Spanish government, and set up a junta, with 
Dr. Francia as secretary. In 1813,’ he was called consul; 
and in 1814, Dictator of Paraguay; and so he remained 
till his death in 1840 — keeping his state independent at 
once of Buenos Ayres of Spain, but under an excessive 
despotism from himself. 

Chili accompanied the fortunes of La Plata. The 
Spanish authorities were early deposed; but the usual 
intrigues and factions among the patriots followed, and 
gave occasion for the Spanish forces, who were strong in 
•Upper PeiTX, to^ come down, and attempt to regain the 
province. The Carreras were then at the head of the 
provincial affairs; and next, the well-known O’lliggins 
was made commander-in-chief. He so far reduced the 
Spaniards that a treaty, advantageous to Chili, was pre- 
pared under the mediation of a British officer then on the 
spot — Captain Hillyar. But the viceroy of Peru drew 
back from his promise to ratify the treaty ; and war began 
again. The Spaniards conquered, and remained supreme 
in Chili from 1814 to 1816. La Plata could not acquiesce 
in this subjugation of th^ bordering province, though the 
mighty Andes rose between. General San Martin, who 
had been laid aside by sickness, recovered his health and 
energy, and made a wonderful passage of the mountain- 
chain in the month of January 1817. His little army 
crossed five ridges, terrible with ice and snow, besides 
many smaller ones — mules and horses, and 8yen men, 
dropping dead in the cold. At the end of a fortnight, he 
was in fighting order on«the othei^-side. On the 12th of 
February, he gained a -N^ctory which secured the freedom 
ofChiH. 

In 1816, therefore, thep Spanish rule was subsisting in 
Mexico, New Grenada, Venezuela, and Peru — all northern 
provinces, The great empiib of Brazil was rising in its 
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fortunes, under tte advai^^^ages of the royal rgsidencje — of 
its being made, in fact, the Portuguese empire from 1807. 
It had put out a hand to keep quiet the little province of 
Uruguay, at its southern extremity. The provinces which 
had declared therr independence, and which were concluded 
to have republican tendencies" and intentions," were La 
Plata and Chili. All the world knew th!at this was no 
permanent settlement. The northern provinces would not 
remain tranquil under the old colonial rule ; and it was 
not probable that Spain would acquiesce in the indepen- 
dence of the southern states. It was a matter, not only of 
curiosity and interest what would happen next, but of 
serious political importance to the governments of Europe. 
Some of them, and Great Britain for one, must take some 
part in promoting or opposing the independence of the 
Spanish colonies of South America ; and no British states- 
man was likely to forget that assurance of Mr. Pitt, in 
1790, which was always in Canning’s (Uiind — that the 
scheme of emancipating South America was one which 
would not bo lost sight of, but would infallibly engage 
the attention of every minister of our country 


CHAPTER IX. 

Opening of Parliament — Outrage on the Prince-regent — Alarm- 
Reports of Secret Committees — ^Maich of the Blanketeers—Derby 
Insurrection. 

On the 28th of January, the prince-regent opened the fifth 
session of the existing parliament. The speech from the 
throne contained the following passage : ‘ In considering 
our interpal situation you will, I doubt not, feel a just 
indignation at the attempts which have been made to 
take advantage of th-^ distresses of the country, for the 
purpose of exciting a spirit of sedition and violence. I 
am too well convinced of the loyalty and good sense of tlie 
great body of His Majesty’s subjects, to believe them 
capable of being perverted by the arts which are employed 
to seduce them ; but I am determined to omit no precau-r 
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tions for preserving the public jfeace* and for counteracting 
the desi^s bf the disaffected.* TEt would have been diffi- 
cult to infer from this language that the government 
believed that a formidable and widely organised insurrec- 
tion was threatening the country, and ^ that the only 
remedy was a violation of the constitutional safeguards of 
the liberties of 4he people. Attempts to excite a spirit of 
sedition, amongst a people incapable ‘ of being perverted 
by the arts employed to seduce them,* were subjects for 
vigilance towards the few, without infringement of the 
rights of the many. The seconder of the address in the 
Commons asserted that#the demagogues and their acts 
would die of themselves. The debate in the Lower House 
was suddenly interrupted by a message from the Lords. 
An outrage had been offered to the prince-regent on 'his 
return from opening the parliament. The windows of 
the state-carriage had been broken by some missile. The 
two Houses, aftej: agreeing upon an address to the prince- 
regent on this event, adjourned. Upon the resumption of 
the debate the next day in the Commons, and upon its 
‘ commencement in the Lords, the ihsult to the representa- 
tive of the sovereign, which was at first asserted to bo an 
attQpipt upon his life, gave a decided tone to the j^roceed- 
ings of both Houses. In both assemblies the opposition 
loudly proclaimed the necessity of a rigid and unsparing 
economy ; and the proposed amendment upon the address 
went directly to pledge the most severe reduction of every 
possible expense. The practical answer to these abortive 
proposals was the intimation of Lord Sidmouth, that in 
three days ho should present a message from thg prince- 
regent on the subject of the alleged disaffection of large 
bodies of the people. AZam, that became the great instru- 
ment of governing till the close of the reign of George III., 
had its full, capabilities revealed in what Lord Dudley 
described as ‘ the popgun plot.’ Addressing the Bishop of 
Llandaff on the 1st of «Februaryp 1817, this able and 
temperate observer says • ‘ Pray tell me what you think of 
the state of public opinion and feeling at this moment. 
Is there a dangerous spirit abroad, or is there not? 
Canning says there is. But an eloquent minister is a bad 
authority upon such a subjeCt. An alarm is the harvest 
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of snoh a perBOnage/ ^ith a real admiration of many 
points in the character of this ‘ personage/ we cannot but 
regard the period in which he was a mere gleaner in the 
harvest of alarm as the least creditable portion of his life. 
He had been excluded jfrom power for three years. He 
returned to jealous colleagues and to bitter rivals. He 
could not exist out of the circle of party. Bather than 
not win the equivocal honours of a partisan, he was con- 
tent to be a tool. When Canning, on the second night of 
the debate on the address, denied that the existing state 
of the representation was a grievance ; when he said : ‘ I 
deny the assumption that the House of Commons, as it 
stands, is not, to all practical purposes, an adequate repre-^ 
sentation of the people; I deny that it requires any 
amendment or alteration ; * he spoke, we have no doubt, 
his honest convictions. But when he attempted, as he 
did in the same speech, to confound the most moderate 
projects of reform with the doctrines of upiversal suffrage 
and annual parliaments, and mixed up the whole body of 
propounders of these doctrines with the mad fanatics 
called Spenceans, we lament to see a great mind prostitut- * 
ing its talents to such dishonest advocacy. He was thrust 
forward to play a part, and he so played it that he brought 
down his fine genius to the level of those under whom ho 
served. But the policy was successful. It was in pre- 
paration for the message of the 3rd of February, that the 
prince-regent had given orders that there be laid before 
the Houses, ‘papers containing information respecting 
certain practices, meetings, and combinations in the 
metropojis, and in different parts of the kingdom, evi- 
dently calculated to endanger the public tranquillity, to 
alienate the affections of His Majesty’s subjects from His 
Majesty’s person and government, and to bring into hatred 
and contempt the whole system of our laws and institu- 
tions.’ In moving the order of the day for the considera- 
tion of this message, % Lord Sidmouth, in the House of 
Lords, affirmed that the communication was in no degree 
founded on, or connected with, the outrage upon the 

g ince-regent on the first day of the session. And yet the 
ouse of Lords saw the attack upon the prince-regent as 
• an additional and melancholy proof of the efficacy of this 
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system [tbe system complainSd of in the message] to 
destroy all* reverence for autlfority/ It is difficult to 
imagine that so serious a charge against a large portion of 
the people,* as that made in the message of the 3rd of 
February, should have been so lightly p^sed over in the 
royal speech of the 23th bf January, had not some new 
circumstances arisen to warrant the course which the 
government was now taking. Was it that the fears of 
the illustrious personage who had heard the upbraiding 
groans of the multitude, and had sustained a rude insult 
from some reckless hand, had urged his ministers upon 
the career which they were now entering, of exaggerating 
discontents, of tempting distress into sedition, of sowing 
suspicion of the poor in the minds of the rich, of confound- 
ing the reformer and the anarchist in one general hatred ? 
One of the keenest of political reasoners speaks of sovereigns, 
who, ‘ neglecting all virtuous actions, began to believe that 
•princes were exalted for no other end but to discriminate 
themselves from their subjects by their pomp, luxury, and 
all other, effeminate qualities ; by which means they fell 
into the hatred of the people, and^by consequence became 
afraid of them, and that fear increasing, they began to 
meditate revenge.* Up to a certain point, we are con- 
strained to believe that this temper was something akin 
to that of the regent in those unhappy days. It is well 
that the genius of our constitution rendered this temper 
comparatively powerless. 

The message of the prijice-regent of the 3d of February 
was referred to a secret committee in each House, and 
these committees made their reports on the 18th and 19th 
of the same month. We have already noticed that portion 
of the report of thqj^Lords which describes ‘ the traitorous 
conspiracy,* which was developed in the riot at Spa-fields. 
One third of the report is devoted to a narraAve of this 
riot, tfnd th^ designs of its miserable abettors, in terms of 
the most fearful solemnity. NotiCicero’s denunciations 
of Catiline are more horror-stirring. The report then 
proceeds to detail the general state of the country. ‘ It 
appears clearly that the object is, by means of societies or 
clubs, established, or to be established, in all parts of 
Great Britain, under j^etcnce of parliamentary reform^ to 
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infect tho minds of ^llaQlasses of tho comniTinity, and 
particularly of those whosL situation most exposes them to 
such impressions, with a spirit of discontent and disaffec- 
tion, of insubordination, and contempt of all law, religion, 
and morality, and to hold out to them the plunder of all 
property as thel- main Object nof their efforts, and the 
restoration of their natural rights ; and no ^endeavours are 
omitted to prepare them to take up arms on the first 
signal for accomplishing their designs/ . . . ‘ The country 
societies are principally to bo found in, and in the 
neighbourhood of Leicester, Loughborough, Nottingham, 
Mansfield, Derby, Sheffield, Blackburn, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and Norwich, and in Glasgow and its vicinity ; 
but they extend and are spreading in some parts of the 
country to almost every village/ Tho report finally calls 
for ‘ further provision for the preservation of the public 
peace, and for tho protection of Interests in which the 
happiness of every class of the community is deeply and 
equally involved/ The report of the House of Commons 
begins with tho Spencean societies, and goes on to describe, 
at greater length than that of the Lords, the Spa-fields 
conspiracy. The Hampden Clubs are most emphatically 
denounced as aiming at ‘ nothing short of a revolution/ 
The report o£ the Commons thus concludes : ‘ Your com- 
mittee cannot contemplate tho activity and arts of tho 
leaders in this conspiracy, and the numbers whom they 
have already seduced and may seduce; the oaths by 
which many of them are bound together; the means 
suggested and prepared for the forcible attainment of 
their objects ; the nature of the objects themselves, which 
are not Only the overthrow of all tho political institutions 
of the kingdom, but also such a subversion of the rights 
and principles of property as must%iecessarily lead to 
general cc?fiifusion, plunder, and bloodshed ; without sub- 
mitting to the most serious attention of the House the 
dangers which exist, and whiol^ the utmost 'vigilance of 
government, under tfie existing laws, has been found 
inadequate to prevent/ Looking at these reports in 
connection with the facts wljich were subsequently 
brought to light, under the most solemn judicial in- 
vestigations conducted in the spirit of the constitution, and 
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under the e:|tra-judicial powers -^ich were granted for the 
detection and punishment of guilt, we must either come 
to the conelusiou that the committees were the dupes of 
blind or wicked infoAners, or were unable to arrive at a 
sound judgment upon the facti^ presented to them, or 
were not unwilling to spread a panic which would leave 
parliament for An indefinite time to its ordinary struggles 
for the interests of particular classes, to the comparative 
neglect of the welfare of the great body of the people. 
But, under the influence of these reports, it would have 
been impossible to have made such a resistance to the 
government as would have prevented the enactment of 
stringent measures, one of which was decidedly uncon- 
stitutional. Bills wore brought in and passed by large 
majorities, to guard against and avert the dangers which 
had been so alarmingly proclaimed. The first of these 
renewed the act for the prevention and punishment of 
tittempts to sedjace soldiers and sailors from their alle- 
giance; the second extended to the prince-regent all the 
safeguards against treasonable attempts which secure the 
actual sovereign; the third was for the prevention of 
seditious meetings. The last of the four was the most 
dangerous and the least called for. It gave to the executive 
power the fearful right of imprisonment without trial. 
In common parlance, the Habeas Corpus Act was sus- 
pended, under ‘ An Act to empower His Majesty to secure 
and detain such persons as His Majesty shall suspect are 
conspiring against his jierson and government.’ The 
suspension was, however, in this instance, limited to the 
ensuing 1st of July. • 

The Habeas Corpus Suspension Act was passed on the 
3rd of March ; the bill for restraining seditious meetings 
did not become law till the 29th of March. JWTithin a 
week after the passing of the act for imprisonment with- 
out trial, and before the magistrates had received any 
accession to their power as to the dii^ersion of tumultuous 
assemblies, an occurrencGitook place at Manchester, which 
was at once evidence of the agitated condition of distressed 
multitudes in the manufacturing districts, and of the 
extreme weakness of their purposes. This was the famous 
march of the Blanketeers. And yet, when the renewed 

VOL. I. T, 
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isuspenaion of tbe Habec^ Corpus Act was proposed in 
June, the report of ihH secret committee Entered into 
minute detail of this senseless project, as <ona of the 
arguments &r tampering again with the liberties of .the 
wWe kingdoip. A plain and honest account of this 
affair is given by Samuel Bamford,* According to his 
narrative, William Benbow, the shoemaker, had taken a 
grjBat share in getting im and arran^ng a vast meeting, 
subsequently called the Blanket Meeting, for the pui’pose 
of marching to London to petition the prince-regent in 
person. Bamford himself wholly condemned the measure. 
He deprecated the blind zeal those who had proposed 
it ; he believed they were instigated by those who would 
betray them. Up to this time the maxim of the reformers 
had been : ‘ Hold fast by the laws.* New doctrines now 
began to be broached, which, if not in direct violation of 
the law, were ill-disguised subterfuges for its evasion. 
%The Blanket Meeting, however, took place in St. Beter’a 
Field at Manchester. It consisted, according to Bamford, 
of four or five thousand operatives— according to the 
second report of the Lords’ secret committee, of ten or 
twelve thousand. ‘ Many of the individuals,* says Bamford, 
‘were observed to have blankets, rugs, or large coats, 
rolled up and tied knapsack-like on their backs; some 
carried bundles under their arms; some had papers, 
supposed to be petitions, rolled up ; and some had stout 
walHng-stioks.’ The magistrates came upon the field and 
read the riot act; the meeting was dispersed by the 
military and constables; three hundred commenced a 
straggling march, followed by a body of yeomanry, and 
a hundred and eighty reached Macclesfield at nine o’clock 
at night. Some were apprehended, some lay in the fields. 
The next morning the numbers had almost melted away ; 
‘ about aSscore arrived at Leek, and six only were known 
to pass Ashbourne Bridge.’ More terrible events, how- 
ever, were in preparation. According to the second 
report of the Lords’ secret copamittee; ‘it was on the 
night of the 30th of March that a general insurrection 
was intended to have commenced at Manchester. The 
magistrates were to, be seized; the prisoners were to be 
liberated; the soldiers were^ either to be surprised in their 
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barracks, or a certain number hi factories were to be set 
on fire, for*tbe purpose of drawing the soldiers out'of 
their barracks, of which a party stationed near *them for 
that object were then to take possession, with a view of 
seizing the magazine/ .... ^T]^is atroqious conspiracy 
was detected by the vigilance of the magistrates, and 
defeated by the^apprehension and confinement of some of 
the ringleaders a few days before the period fixed for its 
execution.’ Bamford- records, that on the day after the 
Blanket Meeting, ‘ a man dressed much like a dyer ’ came 
to him at Middleton, ‘ to propose that in consequence of 
the treatment which the^Blanketeers had received at the 
meeting and afterwards, “a Moscow of' Manchester** 
should take place that very night.’ Bamford and his 
friends (Jismissod him with the assurance that he was the 
dupe of some designing villain. The scheme which this 
dupe or scoundrel propounded was exactly that described 
hi the Lords’ rqport. But there wore men who did not 
receive this proposal with disgust and suspicion, as those 
of Middleton did. I’he avowed refQrm-leaders — delegates 
and Hampden-club men — were under perpetual terror. 
Some wandered from their homes in dread of imprison- 
mei^ ; others were seized in the bosom of their families. 
Public meetings were at an end. The fears and passions 
of large bodies of men had no safety-valve. ‘Open 
meetings thus being suspended, secret ones ensued ; they 
wdre originated at Manchester, and assembled under 
various pretexts. . . . Tl^ir real purpose, divulged only 
to the initiated, was to carry into efiect the night-attack on 
Manchester, the attemi)t at which had before failed for 
want of arrangement and co-operation.’ A little while 
after this ‘Moscow’ proposal, a co-delegate came to 
Bamford, to propose the assassination of all the ministers. 
We know that this scheme smouldered for sevefal years. 

‘ The fact was,’ says Bamford, ‘ this unfortunate person, 
in the confidence of an unsuspecting mind, as I believe, 
had during one of his visits to London formed a connec- 
tion with Oliver, the spy — which connection, during 
several succeeding months, gave a new impulse to secret 
meetings and plots in various parts of Lanoashiro, York- 
shire, and Derbyshire; and’ ended in the tragedy of 
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Brandreth, Ludlow, and^lTumer, at Derby.’ The course 
of this tragedy we have now to recount. It is the only 
one of the insurrectionary movements of the manufactur- 
ing districts, in 1817, that has left any traces of judicdal 
investigation, with the exception of proceedings at York, 
at which all the state-prisoners were discharged by the 
grand jury, or acquitted upon trial. All the persons 
connected with the Blanket expedition, and the expected, 
risings at Manchester, were discharged before trial. 

The midland counties of Nottingham, Leicester, and 
Derby, had been in a disturbed state for several years. 
The habit of daring outrage was ‘familiar to large numbers 
of the manufacturing population. We have already 
exhibited that course of ignorant and brutal violence, 
known as Luddism. On the 23rd of July 1^17, Mr. 
Ponsonby described this system, as one that had not 
originated in political principles; but he expressed his 
belief that those who had been trained tp mischief by its 
laws had mixed themselves with those who had political 
objects in view, and that from them had proceeded some 
of the most atrocious suggestions for the disturbance of 
the public peace. At the Leicester assizes on the 1st of 
April, eight men were tried and convicted of the vaost 
daring outrages at Loughborough, and six of these 
offenders were executed on the 17 th of the same month. 
There was not the slightest attempt at this trial to connect 
the crimes of these men with any political opinions. But 
amongst a population that for^four years had witnessed 
the night-attacks of armed men upon machinery, and with 
whom some of the leaders of such organised attacks were 
in habitual intercourse, it is manifest that the materials 
for political insurrection were abundantly accumulated. 
It was not the part of a wise and humane government to 
permit tne feeblest spark of excitement from without to 
approach these inflammable materials. We do not think 
that the facts which time hafe« revealed warrant us in 
going so far as Sir Samuel Romilly, who in his place in 
parliament declared, on the 27th of January 1818, that in 
his conscience he believed the whole of the Derbyshire 
insurrection was the work <jf the persons sent by govern- 
ment ; but we do think that these facts justify a strong 
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conviction t];Lat without the agejjicy of these poisons the 
insurrection would not have taken place. On the motion 
for the first reading of the bill for continuing the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus, on the 23rd of June, Mr. 
Ponsonby, who had been a member of the secret committee, 
but had dissented from the* majority as to the necessity of 
the further suspension, stated to the House * some of the 
information gained from the papers and evidence presented 
to the committee.’ In March, a person calling himself a 
delegate came to London from one of the midland districts, 
and was introduced to one of similar opinions. He of 
similar opinions gave discouraging information as to the 
state of public feeling in the capital. The representations 
of the delegate as to the impatience of the country 
districts ‘ to throw off the yoke,’ as he termed it, were not 
responded to. But he met two other persons ready to 
return with him as delegates from London; and Mr. 
Oliver proposed .to go along with then\, making a fourth 
delegate. Before they proceeded on their journey, Oliver 
was in communication with the Home Office ; but received 
no instructions to compromise the safety of any one by 
tempting them into practices which he afterwards ex- 
pos^. The co-delegates relied fully on Oliver — the 
country delegate introduced him to all his friends as a 
second self. Oliver remained among these people from 
the 17th of April to the 27th of May, everywhere received 
as the London delegate. Ho was examined before the 
secret committee, and tojd them he was very shy of 
giving information ; what ho said was, that ‘ London was 
ready to rise, and only wished to know what assistance 
could be derived from the country ; and that the people 
of London would not stir first, but would be ready to 
second any movement from the country. His friend, the 
country delegate, gave effect to this information, by 
telling his brethren, the country delegates, that 75,000 
individuals could bo relied on in tlft eastern parts of the 
capital, and 76,000 in tke western. Mr. Ponsonby thus 
showed, with a moderation and candour most advan- 
tageously contrasted with the frenzied declamations 
against individual members ^f the government, made by 
such popularity-hunters as Sir Francis Burdett and Mr. 
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Grey Bennett, that the i^presentations of Oliver himself, 
and th0 representations which he permitted to be mado 
with his knowledge and approval, did excite the wretched 
individuals with whom the spy-delegate and the dupe- 
delegate converfied, to aets of i;e hellion or insubordination. 
But Mr. Ponsonby only traced Oliver to the 27th of May. 
We are now enabled to follow his course tIJ) to the moment 
of the Derbyshire insurrection. On the 6th of June an 
outbreak in Yorkshire was expected, and ten delegates 
were arrested at Thomhill-lees, near Dewsbury. On the 
day of the meeting, Oliver called on Mr. Willans, a 
bookseller of Dewsb^^ry, and utged him to attend the 
meeting of delegates at Thornhill-lees. He had two 
months before addressed Willans in the most traitorous 
language. Willans, having some suspicion of the in- 
cendiary, refused to go. Oliver himself attended the 
meeting, and was arrested with the others; .but in the 
evening he was at large in Wakeh?ld, and, entering the 
coach to go to Leeds, was accosted by a livery servant of 
Sir John Byng, who commanded the forces in the dis- 
turbed districts. This servant, after Oliver was gone, 
said that a few days before he had driven him in a gig 
from his master’s house to moot a coach. These circum- 
stances were discovered by the activity of Mr. Baines, of 
Leeds, who published them in his influential newspaper ; 
and they formed the subject of a violent debate in the 
House of Commons on the 16th of June. In a work of 
considerable historical iinportRnce, which appeared in 
February 1847, and to which we shall have occasion 
frequently to refer, this particular transaction was minute] y 
gone into, for the purpose of justifying Lord Sidmouth, as 
secretary of state for the homo department, against tho 
imputations which arose out of the employment of such 
persons as Oliver. ‘ None of them,’ says the author, ‘ were 
employed in the first instance by Lord Sidmouth, but 
themselves sought hihi out : anH if, which is not probable, 
they in any instances instigated®the conspirators to crime, 
in order to betray them, the treacherous act must have 
been entirely their own ; as nothing would have excited 
more his lordship’s indignation than the bare idea of so 
base a proceeding.’ The Dean of Norwich has obtained 
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the most satisfactory testimony 5^ Lord Strafford (formerly 
Sir John B;|^g) to this opinion^of Lord Sidmonth’s own 
conduct, in a letter written in August! 1846 : ‘Oliver,’ 
Lord Strafford writes, ‘ was sent to me with a letter from 
Lord Sidmouth, to the purport thgt he, Oliver, was going 
down into, that part of the country where meetings were 
being frequently held, and that he had been desired to com- 
municate to me any information he might obtain as to the 
time and place of suph meetings, in order that I might 
take timely measures to prevent their taking place ; the 
wish and intention being to prevent, not to encourage 
them, as was alleged against the government. Sir John 
Byng himself was perfectly incapable, as was acknow- 
ledged on all hands, of turning the spy into a tempter. 
We have no doubt that Oliver was a double deceiver. 
On the 16th of Juno, Mr. Allsop, who had been active at 
Nottingham in the preservation of the peace, as the Dean 
of Norwich reports, wrote to Lord Sidmouth as follows : 
‘ I feel myself called upon, in, justice to Oliver, to make 
this communication to your lordship respectii^ him. 
The first time I ever saw him was on the 7th of June, on 
his arrival at Nottingham from Leeds. Although he 
theq knew that a meeting was to take place in the 
evening, he fixed to leave for Birmingham in the after- 
noon, and only consented to stay for the meeting at the 
solicitation of Mr. Hooley and myself, in order to furnish 
us with the necessary information. Oliver expressly 
stated to us that his instructions from Sir John Byng 
were, not to conceal anything as to the Yorkshire meeting 
by which these people could be deceived ; and he alfto stated 
his instructions from your lordship not to hold out any 
encouragement, it was then most explicitly decided, 
that at the meeting in the evening ho should not, in any 
way whatever, hold out the least encouragement or 
inducement to the persons who might be there, to take 
any other steps than sucjjt as they jnight think proper to 
adopt themselves; and^I am persuaded, my lord, that 
such was this man’s conduct accordingly, for his life was 
in the greatest danger, their suspicion of him being 
excited by his refusal to remain at Nottingham and 
countenance their proceedings, and he only consented to 
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stay, at last, to lessen ^theb suspicions.’ Of this meeting 
at Nottingham on the 7tfi of June, the trials df the Derby 
, traitors convey no record. All evidence was .suppressed 
i of any circumstances prior to the 8th of June. We have 
now to follow the course of these remarkable trials, with 
the certainty t6at the® spy of government w^s at the 
meeting of the 7th of June, at which this outbreak was 
organised, and with a tolerably clear conviction, as will 
beccftne more evident, that the unhappy agents in this 
insurrection were acted upon by the most extraordinary 
delusions from without. The defence of the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus was, that the,, leaders of a conspiracy 
might be seized so as to prevent an outbreak. The peace 
preservers of Nottingham on the 7th of June induced the 
government spy to attend a meeting of supposed con- 
spirators, for the purpose of giving them the necessary 
information. If they had acted upon that information by 
arresting the conspirators, the Derby insurrection would 
have been crushed in the egg. The expression of Mr. 
Allsop, ‘ it was explicitly decided ’ that no encouragement 
should be given by the spy, assumes a discussion previous 
to the decision. Where there are clear and honest inten- 
tions alone, it is not necessary explicitly to decide against 
the adoption of a treacherous and disgraceful lino of 
conduct. 

On Sunday, the 8th of June, there was a remarkable 
assemblage at Pentridge, a village situated some two miles 
from the Ambergate station, on tjjie present North Midland 
Eailway. The village is in the hilly and thinly peopled 
district Jo the west of the river Derwent. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Pentridge there are several other scattered 
villages — all not far removed from a direct road to 
Nottingham. About a mile from Pentridge, at Butterloy, 
was a largo iron-foundry. Two men in the employ of the 
proprietors of this foundry went into the White Horse 
public-house, at Penti^dge, on tjbe morning of the 8th of 
June, and found a good many persons in the parlour there, 

‘ talking about this revolution.* There was one amongst 
them they called * The Captain.’ He had a map in his 
hand, and the people came in, and kept asking him 
questions ; and he said, thercf would be no good to be done 
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except a complete overthrow of the government. All the 
countiy was to rise— all' at one time. Many talked thus. 
They made mo secret. They spoke it opeiily. They did 
not,mind who heard them. They said they had plenty of 
pikes ; and they would go and ts^e Nottingham wholly 
to themselves ; and when they got to Nottingham, every 
man would have a hundred guineas and plenty of rum, 
and it would be nothing but a journey of pleasure. This 
extraordinary assembly lasted six or seven hours. The 
two men from the ironworks were special constables ; but 
they were afraid to say anything about it. Having agreed 
to meet on the night of •the 9th, after dark, the people 
separated. The captain, with the map in his hand, was 
Jeremiah Brandreth, a framework knitter, whose family 
had received parochial relief. Mr. Denman — who was 
counsel for the prisoners — after Brandreth had been con- 
victed, compared this man with the Corsair of Lord Byron, 
m one who 

Dazzles, leads, yet chills, the vulgar heart ; 

and obtains his superiority by 

. The power, the nerve, the magic of the mind. ^ 

In spite of Mr. Denman’s rhetorical description of the 
mastery of this man over his weak followers, through ‘ the 
influence of great courage, of uncommon decision, of un- 
relenting firmness; the influence of an eye like no eye 
that I ever beheld befor% of a countenance and figure 
formed for activity, enter})rise, and command,’ we must be 
content to believe, from the evidence of Brandreth’s acts, 
that he was a frantic enthusiast, goaded to violence by 
great poverty, by imaginary oppression, and, what is more, 
by the grossest delusions as to his own power and the 
strength of his cause. We do not think that h^was the 
less dangerous from his real character and the real cir- 
cumstances around him ; bjit, we believe, as Mr. Denman 
came to the conclusion, that, in spite of his influence and 
command, ‘he was most clearly himself an instrument 
wielded by other hands.’ On Saturday night, the 7th of 
June, Oliver goes to a meetii^ at Nottingham, with in- 
structions from Sir John Byng, ‘ not to conceal anything as 
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to tho Torktjhire meetinjr by which these p^ple could be 
deceived.* On Sunday morning the Nottingham captain is 
heard saying : ‘ All the country is to rise, allu,t one time.’ 
On Monday night he passes the door of a labouring^msm at 
South Wingfield, aboutf three miles from Pentridge, in his 
3 way to an old barn up in the 'field ; and he urges the man 
to come with him, saying, that ‘ the countries, England, 
Ireland, and France, were to rise that night at ten o’clock ; 
and that * the northern clouds, men from the north, would 
come down and sweep all before them.* This is somewhat 
different from tho information that Oliver was authorised 
to give to the Nottingham meeting, that the Yorkshire 
delegates — the northern clouds — ^were scattered on the 
previous Friday. It is difiBcult not to regard the language 
of Brandreth as pure insanity, especially when we contrast 
it with the sober sense of some around hin. * There was 
an old woman standing by,’ says the South Wingfield man, 
‘ and she tapped him on the shoulder, and said : “ My lad, 
we have got a magistrate here ; ” * and the labourer him- 
self ‘ thought he must bo drunk or mad, to think of ,such 
things.’ But on the madman went. In the old bam at 
South Wingfield he assembled twenty men, who had pikes 
and gunft, and they went forward, stopping at solitary 
houses, and demanding guns, and dragging unwilling men 
out of their beds and hiding-places, and compelling them 
to march with them. At the farmhouse of a widow, who 
behaved with unflinching courage, Brandreth fired in at a 
window and killed one of her ^servants, upon arms being 
refused to him. His followers said he should not have 
shot that poor innocent man ; and he replied it was hii^ 
• duty to do it. Onwards they marched — the volunteers 
and the conscripts ; and the captain when they halted at 
some lon^ dwellings, and met with any one who refused to 
march, had his ready exhortation, that ‘ a great cloud out 
of the north would sweep all before them ; ’ with the more 
particular information, that ‘ it would not be necessary to 
go further than Nottingham, for London would be taken 
by the time they got there.’ Who can doubt that the 
unhappy man was dreaming of the ‘75,000 men in the 
eastern parts of the capitaj, and 76,000 in the western?* 
Some of "the pressed men ran away in the darkness ; one 
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refused to nssiroh in rank, and upon Brandreth swearing 
ho would bhoot him in a moment, the bold fellow stepped 
up to him with his knife ; and the captain turned off from 
hW. During all this march the rain was incessant. By 
the time they reached the Bptterley ironworks, their num- 
bers amoun1;ed to about a hundred.* Brandreth was boldly 
met by Mr. Gooc^d^j, the man&ger of the works, and, when 
he demanded men, was told : ‘ You shall not have one of 
them ; you are too many already, unless you were going 
for a better purpose ; disperse ! depend upon it, the laws 
will be too strong for you; you are going with halters 
about your necks.* Thre8 men took shelter in the office 
of the works. One man, Isaac Ludlam, who was afterwards 
convicted arid executed, was exhorted by Mr. Goodwin not 
to go on ; but he answered, much agitated : ‘ I am as bad 
as I can be; I cannot go back.* After a short pause, 
Brandreth gave the command : ‘ March.* Soon after, this 
main body was followed by about fifty other men. On 
the morning of the 10th of June, Mr. Kolleston, a magis- 
trate, went from Nottingham, on the road towards East- 
wood, about six miles from Nottingham, and meeting there 
a considerable body of men armed with pikes, ho returned 
to Nt>ttingham, and procured some troops from the bar- 
lackfe, eighteen privates, commanded by a captain and a 
subaltern. Upon hearing that the soldiers were coming, 
the insurgents fled. The captain in command of tlie 
hussars, deposed that the military were kept on the alert 
during the night, lie w^ ordered out with a party, on 
the road towards Derbyshire, about six in the morning, 
and approached about sixty men near Eastwood, vfho fled 
across the fields. A man in the road tried to form them, 
but they paid no attention to him. A number of prisoners 
were taken, and about forty guns and other ajms were 
collected together. 

Thus ended ‘the Derbyshire insurrection.’ For these 

offences, three men were executed ; elSven were transported 

• 

* This is the distinot evidence of the manager of the works. The 
Bean of Norwich says that, when they arrived at the Batterley iron- 
works, their numbers amounted to 50p. Biography, as well as mstory, 
should have regard to accuracy. 
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for life ; four were transjp8rted for fourteen ygars ; and five 
were imprisoned for various terms. 

There is one piece of evidence connected with these 
transactions which the Deah of Norwich has overlooked — 
the evidence o£ Samuel, Bamford, a poor weaver, but a man 
of considerable talent and unquestionable honesty — a man 
who has now a keen sense of his early mistakes, and a con- 
viction that ‘ no redemption for the masses can exist, save 
one that should arise from their own virtue and know- 
ledge.* Bamford was arrested on a suspicion of high 
treason, and was delivered to the custody of the king’s 
messengers on the 30tli of Jdarch, who conveyed him from 
Manchester to London. He was five times examined befcre 
the Privy Council; and he describes these examinations 
as being conducted by Lord Sidmouth with the greatest 
patience and kindness. He was finally discharged on the 
30th of April. Soon after Bamford’s return to Middleton, 
he found that private meetings had been held in his absence, 
and suspicious intrigues carried on ; that Joseph Mitchell, 
an old acquaintance, and a stranger, were the chief movers 
in these proceedings. One day, there came .0 Mm an old 
man, who had been liis co-delegate to London om Derby, 
and a tall decent-looking young man, much lU£c> .b town’s 
weaver. The old man said a delegate meeting was to bo 
held in Yorkshire, which would cause a finishing blow to 
be levelled at the borough-mongers ; and that a man from 
Middleton, whose name ho gave, and who had attended 
several previous meetings, was (particularly wanted on the 
present occasion — concluding by asking Bamford to direct 
him too that man. Bamford suspected mischief, and pre- 
tended not to know such a man. He was suspicious of the 
designs of the stranger, who had been about Middleton, 
and had even inquired for him after his discharge. Bam- 
ford advised the old man to pause ; but he ‘ huffed at the 
advice.’ The old man was Thomas Bacon, one of those 
who were arraigned’^at Derby; and transported for life; 
the young^ man was William Turner, who was executed 
with Brandreth and Ludlam. Bamford thus concludes 
this narrative : ‘ The stranger whom Joseph Mitchell had 
BO assiduously introduced aipongst the discontented classes 
of Lancashire, Yorkshire,^ and Derbyshire, first inveigled 
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them into tre^onable a^ooiationli|^hen to armed insurreo- 
Jtions, and then betrayed them. That stranger, that be- 
trayer, reader, was Oliver, the spy.’ 

The acquittal of Watson, for high treason, took place on 
the 16th of June. It appears to h§.ve had 3:10 influence on 
the measures of government.* The second suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus was passed by large majorities in both 
Houses ; and the prince-regent, in his speech closing this 
session on the 12th of July, averred that ‘a favourable 
change was happily taking place in the internal situation 
of the country, which was to be mainly ascribed to the 
salutary measures which parliament had adopted for pro- 
curing the public tranquillity.* The private records of 
Lord Sidmouth’s life show that he had no great confidence 
in ‘the favourable change.’ At the end of July, Lord 
Sidmouth established his family at Malvern, intending to 
remain there a short time himself *and then back/ as he 
-£tid, ‘<0 sedition and treason again his under-secretary 
joing }f ' ill chai ge during the interim. Before his lord- 
’ ip’s departure, however, as he informed his brother on 
r 20th, lie * revised all the cases of persons committed 
ieta* \H(I under the Suspension Act; and the result, he 
.;id, ■w ould be the release of some upon their own 
1 x;oognizj jice, and increased indulgence to those who could 
not be released.’ How stands the balance, then, of ‘ sedition 
and treason,’ on the part of the people, and ‘ the salutary 
measures for preserving the public tranquillity,’ on the 
part of the government? sWatson was acquitted of high 
treason, alleged against him for his absurd and guilty par- 
ticipation in the Spa-fields riots which formed so •impor- 
tant a matter of the first reports of the secret committee. 
Three others of the Spa-fields conspirators indicted with 
him were discharged; the younger Watson had eluded all 
pursuit. The persons imprisoned in Edinburgh Chstle and 
« Glasgow jail on the charge of treason, seventeen in number, 
were set at liberty in July^ receiving seven shillings each 
to carry them home. Tihe Yorkshire insurrection thus 
terminated. ‘ The trials of the state prisoners, as they have 
been called, closed at York this day August 22nd ; and of 
the twenty-four persons against whom the government 
sjdicitor was instructed to institute prosecutions, ten have 
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been prononnoed not guilty ; agaiimt eleven others no bills 
were found ; and one ha^ b^n liberated on *bail ; leaving^ 
only two of the whole number in confinement, and these 
two have been detained without trial by a secretary of 
state’s warrant^under the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Aot.’ The Manchester Blank^teers were all discharged, in 
spite of the opinion of the Duke of Nonthumberland, ex- 
pressed to Lord Sidmouth by letter on the 21st of March, 
that the French Eevolution was to be acted over again in 
England : * 1 am sure my lord, the intended march of the 
delegates from Manchester to London must too forcibly 
have reminded your lordship of tthe march of the Marseil- 
lois to Paris at the commencement of the French Eevolu- 
tion, not to have convinced your lordship that the copy 
must have been at least recommended by some person 
deeply concerned in the original.* These were the excite- 
ments of the fears of the great and the rich, that kept the 
secretary of state in a fever about plots, and ‘ sedition and 
treason.’ He was a courageous man, aud what is called a 
consistent man. He was complimented on every side about 
his ‘public exertions.’ Whatever of peaceful and happy 
prospects remained in the country were to be attributed to 
his ‘firmness and prompt exertions in keeping dowj^ the 
democrats.’ Sedition and treason had become associated 
in his own mind with his own importance. Ho was 
anxious to discharge his duty ; and he saw only one path 
before him — the detection and punishment of democratic 
movements. He lived in an at^eaosphere of plots. On the 
7th of October there were ‘extraordinary circumstances’ 
which would prevent him making another excursion that 
year. This was a plot to attack the Tower on the 11th of 
October. The plan, as we learn by a private letter to 
Lord Sidmouth on the 13th, was in imitation of that of 
Despard,'^' and a number of persons met accordingly on 
Tower-hill, but retired and dispersed. No other record 
exists of this plot thfit we can.discover. With the Derby 
insurrections, therefore, must the historian be content, if 
be desire to bring forward a' permanent example of the 
triumphs of govei^iment over the rebellious designs that 
frightened the isle from its propriety. And yet it would 
appear that the course of these trials was not entirely 
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satisfaotoiy to all in authority, 'they certainly were not 
to the nation in general. Lord Colchester writes to Lord 
Sidmouth on the 26th of October : ‘ I cann6t refrain from 
expressing my great satisfaction at the issue of the Derby 
trials, as most important to the country, ir^ dispelling the 
mischievous delusion that high treason was an offence for 
which low persons were not punishable.* We have great 
doubts whether such a mischievous delusion ever existed. 
We know that when the Cato-street conspirators were 
brought to their just punishment, there was one universal 
feeling of satisfaction throughout the land, without re- 
gard to their being low persons. But we also know that 
the executions at Derby — with the exception of that of 
Brandreth, who had dyed his hands in blood — left a per- 
manent conviction upon the minds, not only of low persons, 
but of a large number of the best informed and the most 
influential in ^ the midland districts, that these unhappy 
men were state victims. There was a profound belief 
that the ignorant violence of these deluded creatures was 
criminal, but that it was not high treason. Lord Colchester 
intimates that some in high places held the same belief ; 
‘ Also, I do most exceedingly rejoice, for the sake of my 
frien^, the secretary of state, that his judgment has been 
finally vindicated against all those hesitating and timid 
counsels which would have inclined to discountenance 
these proceedings, burying the reputation of the govern- 
ment in irredeemable disgrace/ A discriminating lenity 
in this solitary case of coi>demnation by a jury, might, as 
it appears to us at the end of thirty years, have redeemed 
some little of the disgrace which must for ever attach to the 
alarm system of 1817. 
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♦ CHAPTjBB X. 

Prosecutions for Libel — Hone’s Tiials. 

On moving the second reading of the Habeas Oorpns 
Suspension Bill, Lord Sidmouth made the following state- 
ment : * Some noble lords had complained that prosecutions 
had not been instituted again^ the authors, printers, or 
publishers of infamous libels; but it was but justice to 
government to state, that they had not neglected their 
duty with regard to these publications. As soon as they 
reached the hands of ministers, they were transmitted to 
the law-officers of the crown, who felt that these publica- 
tions were drawn up with so much dexterity — the authors 
had so profited by former lessons of experience — that 
greater difficulties to conviction presented themselves than 
at any former time.* Within a month from this declara- 
tion Lord Sidmouth intrusted the administration of the 
law of libel to less scrupulous hands than the law-officers 
of the crown. On the 27th of March, the secreta^ry of 
state addressed his famous circular-letter to the lords- 
lieu tenant of counties, in which, urging the importance of 
preventing the circulation of blasphemous and seditious 
pamphlets, he stated that ho l^^id obtained the opinion of 
the law-officers, that ‘ a justice of the peace may issue a 
warraijt to apprehend a person charged before him, upon 
oath, with the publication of libels of the nature in 
question, and compel him to give bail to answer the 
charge.* He called, therefore, upon the lords-lieutenant 
to communicate this opinion at the ensuing quarter- 
sessions, so that all magistrates might act thereupon. 
Such a proceeding ^s this w£^s perhaps the most daring 
invasion of public liberty that iad been attempted since 
the time of the Stuarts. It called forth from Lord Grey, 
on the 12th of May, one of the most luminous speeches 
which that statesman ever delivered. One passage may 
be fitly quoted: ‘In all ^he varieties of writing which 
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may constitu^ the offence of lib^, what is more difiSoult 
to be decided than the question of their guilt or innocence ? 
What more exposed to the influence of undue motives in 
its decision ? It has been formerly stated, by some of the 
most eminent persons in the.profeseion of the law, nay, by 
almost all of them, to be so nice and difficult a question, 
that it could not^De safely left even to a special jury; that 
they were only to find the fact of publication ; and that 
the criminality of the writing as a question of law, was 
exclusively for the decision of the court. This, my lords, 
was long contended for, and long acted upon as law ; till, 
happily for the freedom of^the press, and for the liberty of 
the country, of which the press is the great palladium, by 
the perseverance of my noble and learned friend (Lord 
Erskine), and by the exertions of the man whom, in public 
life, I most loved and admired (Mr. Fox), that principle 
was at length exploded ; and by the Libel Bill it was at 
Itfst established, that in prosecutions for libel, both the 
law and the fact were within the province of the jury, and 
to be determined by them. But, my lords, what avails 
this just and beneficent statute — what security is there 
either for the freedom of the press, or the liberty of the 
subjest — if, whilst you have imposed this salutary restraint 
upon the judges in trials for libel, you give to them, and 
to justices of the peace, before trial, a right to decide that 
difficult question ; and to commit to prison — in many in- 
stances, perhaps, to inflict a severer punishment* than the 
court upon conviction wSuld adjudge — upon a charge 
which, after all, may turn out to have had no foundation, 
but in the false interpretation of words perfectly innocent, 
by the justice before whom the charge was brought ? . . . . 
If such be the power of the magistrate, and if this be the 
law, where, I ask, are all the boasted seouritiei of our 
independence and freedom?’ The House of Lords was 
indifferent to the preservation of these boasted securities. 
Writing, four months aftetf this debtfke, to the Bishop of 
Durham, Lord Sidmouth ^ys, ' The attempt to check the 
progress of treason and blasphemy, by apprising the 
magistrates that they had the power of apprehending and 
holding to bail the publishers cr vendors of either, was one 
of the charges brought against me in the course of the last 

VOL. I. V 
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session, Suoli a charge'^^lb shall he my constant endeavour 
to deserve ; and I am happy in being able to assure your 
lordship that the activity of the itinerant dealers in these 
articles is materially controlled, and their number greatly 
diminished.’ We apprehend^ that there cannot be the 
slightest doubt in most minds, at the present day, that 
this proceeding of Lord Sidmouth was ^moet unconstitu- 
tional; and that ho speaks and writes in defence of his 
conduct, with all the -self-approval of the worst political 
bigot of the worst periods of tyranny. Truly did Sir 
Samuel Komilly say, in the discussion of the same question : 

‘ By the constitution of this country there are only two 
modes in which the law, in matters of doubt, can be 
declared : >ne is, by the whole legislature, by a declaratory 
statute ; the other, by the decisions of the judges upon 
points which have come judicially before them. It has 
been at all times thought of the utmost importance to 
prevent the law from being in any other way declare'd, 
and particularly to guard against the orown presuming to 
declare it. ... . The circular, resting on the opinion of 
the law-officers, had declared the laws of the land on a 
point that was before doubtful ; and the secretary of state, 
assisted by such advice as he could command, had thus 
assumed the functions of legislation.’ 

It is difficult to imagine a more degraded and dangero^s 
position than that in which every political writer was 
placed dhring the year 1817. In the first place, he was 
subject, by a secretary of state’j warrant, to be imprisoned 
upon suspicion, under the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corptfs Act. Secondly, he was open to an ex-officio in- 
formation, under which he would ba compelled to find 
bail, or be imprisoned. This power was extended so as to 
compel,, bail, by an act of 1808; but from 1808 to 1811, 
during which three years forty such informations were 
laid, only one person was held to bail. In 1817 numerous 
ex-offido informations were filed, and the almost invariable 
practice was to hold the alleged offender to bail, or in 
default to commit to prison. Under this act Mr, Hone 
and others were committed to prison during this year. 
To complete this triple sord with which the ministers 
believed they could bind down the * man-mountain^ of the 
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press, came forth Lord SidmontJ’ei circular* The entire 
oouree of these proceedings was a signal failure. There 
was only one solitary instance of success — William Oobbett 
ran •away. On the 28th of March he fled to America, 
suspending the publication gf his Register fbr four months. 
In his farewell paper he thus explains his motive for this 
new Hegira: ‘Lftrd Sidmouth was “sorry to say*’ that I 
had not written anything that the law-officers could prose- 
cute with any chance of success. I do not remove for the 
purpose of writing libels, but for the purpose of being able 
to write what is not libellous. I do not retire from the 
combat with the attorney-general, but from a combat with 
a dungeon, deprived of pen, ink, and paper. A combat 
with the attorney-general is quite unequal enough. That, 
however, I would have encountered. I know too well 
what a trial by special jury is. Yet that, or any sort of 
trial, I would have stayed to face. 8o that I could be sure 
of a trial of whatever sort, I would have run the risk. 
But, against the absolute power of imprisonment without 
even a hearing, for time unlimited, in any jail in the 
Idngdom, without the use of pen, ink, and paper, and 
without any communication with any soul but the keepers 
— against such a power it would have been worse than 
■madness to attempt to strive.* It may be easy to call this 
apprehension cowardice ; but there can be no doubt that 
Cobbett w'as the most dreaded of all the political writers 
of that time, by those who were terrified at the name of 
parliamentary reform. 'Hiey were especially in fear of 
those of whose ‘dexterity’ Lord Sidmouth complained. 
Cobbett went unscathed. The terrors of the la'^ were 
reserved for more incautious and feebler delinquents. 

On the 12th of May, Earl Grey mentioned in the House 
of Lords that a Mr. Hone was proceeded ags^nst for 
publishing some blasphemous parody; but he had read 
one of the same nature, written, printed, and published 
some years ago by other people, withoTit any notice having 
been officially taken of ft. The parody to which Earl 
Grey alluded, and a portion of which he recited, was 
Canning’s famous parody, ‘ Praise Lepaux * — an imitation 
of the Benedicite, and of passages in Job — which was 
published in the Anti- Jacobin ; and he asked whether the 
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authors, . be they in tlv) cabinet or in any other place, 
would also be found out and visited with the penalties of 
the law. This hint to the obscure publisher against whom 
these ex-officio informations had been hied for blasphemous 
and seditious parodies, ‘was effectually worked out by him 
in the solitude of his prison, and in the podr dwelling 
where he had surrounded himself, as he Sad done from his 
earliest years, with a collection of odd and curious books, 
from which he had gathered an abundance of knowledge 
that was destined to perplex the technical acquirements of 
the attorney-general, to whom the sword and buckler of 
his precedents was wholly udeless, and to change the 
determination of the boldest judge in the land, to convict 
at any rate, into the prostration of helpless despair. 
Altogether the three trials of William Hone are amongst 
the most remarkable in our constitutional history. They 
produced more distinct effects upon the temper of the 
country than any public proceedings of that time. They 
taught the government a lesson which has never been 
forgotten, and to which, as much as to any other cause, 
we owe the prodigious improvement as to the law of libel 
itself, and the use of the law, in our own day — ^an im- 

E rovement which leaves what is dangerous in the piv^ss to 
e corrected by the remedial power of the press itself; 
and which, instead of lamenting over the newly acquired 
ability of the masses to read seditious and irreligious 
works, depends upon the general diffusion of this ability 
as the surest corrective of the Avils that are incident even 
to the best gift of heaven — that of knowledge. Wisely 
did odr Milton say ; ‘ They are not skilful considerers of 
human things, who imagine to remove sin by removing 
the matter of sin.’ The course that the ‘ not skilful con- 
siderers, of human things’ took in 1817, was a course that 
they might have avoided had they listened to a great 
political teacher of two centuries before them: *The 
punishing of wits enhances their authority; and a for- 
bidden writing is thought to be a certain spark of truth 
that flies up in the {aces of them who seek to tread it out.’ 

On the morning of the 18th of December there is a con- 
siderable crowd round the avenues of Guildhall. An 
obscure bookseller, a man of no substance or respectabUity 
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in worldly ^es, is to be tried*for libel. He Tends his 
wares in a little shop in the Old Bailey, T^here there are, 
strangely mingled, twopenny political pamphlets, and old 
harmless folios that the poor publisher keeps for his 
especial reading as he sits i^ his dingy back-parlour. The 
door-keepers and officers of the court scarcely know what 
is going to happen ; for the table within the bar has not 
the usual covering of crimson bags, but ever and anon a 
dingy boy arrives with an armful of books of all ages and 
•sizes, and the whole table is strewed with dusty and 
tattered volumes that the ushers are quite sure have no 
law within their mouldy t50vors. A middlo-aged man — a 
bland and smiling man — with a half-sad, half-merry 
twinkle in his eye — a seedy man, to use an expressive 
word, whose black coat is wondrous brown and threadbare 
• — takes his place at the table, and begins to turn over the 
books which wore his heralds. Sir Samuel Shepherd, the 
attorney-general, takes his seat, and looks compassionately, 
as was his nature to do, at the pale man in threadbare 
black. Mr. Justice Abbot arrives* in duo time; a special 
jury is sworn; the pleadings are opened; and the 
attorney-general states the case against William Hone, 
for printing and publishing an impious and profane libel 
upon the Catechism, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten 
Commandments, thereby bringing into contempt the 
Christian religion. ‘ It may be said,* argued the attorney- 
general, ‘ that the defendant’s object was not to produce 
this effect. 1 believe that ho meant it, in one sense, as a 
political squib ; but his responsibility is not the less.’ As 
the attorney-general proceeded to read passages fA)m the 
parody upon the Catechism, the crowd in court laughed : 
the bench was indignant ; and the attorney-general said, 
the laugh was the fullest proof of the baneful effect of the 
defendant’s publication. And so the trial went on in the 
smoothest way, and the case for the prosecution was 
closed. Then the pale man in blatk rose, and with a 
faltering voice set forth the difficulty he had in addressing 
the court, and how his poverty prevented him obtaining 
counsel. And now ho began to warm in the recital of 
what he thought his wrongs; his commitments — his 
hurried calls to plead — the expense of copies of the infer- 
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mations against him,* as Mr. Justice Abbot, with 
perfect gentleness, but with his cold formality, interrupted 
him, the timid man, who all thought would haVe mumbled 
forth a hasty defence, grew bolder and bolder, and in a 
short time had* possesskm of his audience, as if he were 
‘some well-graced actor* who was there to i^Cceive the 
tribute of popular admiration. ‘ They wel'e not to inquire 
whether he wore a member of the established church, or a 
dissenter ; it was enough that he professed himself to be a 
Christian 5 and he would bo bold to say that he made that * 
profession with a reverence for the doctrines of Christianity 
which could not be exceeded by ‘any person in that court. 
He had his books about him, and it was from them that 
ho must draw his defence. They had been the solace 
of his life. He was too much attached to his books to 
part with them. As to parodies, they were as old at 
least as the invention of printing; and he never heard 
of a prosecution for a parody, either religious or any 
other. There were two kinds of parodies : one in 
which a man might convey ludicrous or ridiculous ideas 
relative to some other subject: the other, where it was 
meant to ridicule the thing parodied. This latter was 
not the case here, and therefore he had not brouglft re- 
ligion into contempt.’ This was the gist of "William 
Hone’s defence. To show fully how this argument was 
worked — with what readiness, what coolness, what 
courage — would be to transcribe the trials of three days; 
on the first of which the defendant spoke six hours ; on 
the second, seven hours; and on the last eight hours. 
It was* in vain that the attorney-general urged that to 
bring forward any previous parody was the same thing 
as if a person charged with obscenity should produce 
obscene yolumes in his defence. It was in vain that Mr. 
Justice Abbot repeated his wish that the defendant would 
not read such things. On he went, till interruption was 
held to be in vain. * It was wdrse than vain ; it was un- 
just. Truly did Hone reply to* Mr. Justice Abbot: <My 
lord, your lordship’s observation is in the very spirit of 
what Pope Leo X. said to Martin Luther — “ For God’s sake 
don’t say a word about th^ indulgences and the monas- 
teries, and I’ll give you a living ; ” thus precluding him 
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from mentio^jing the very thingj^ in dispute. I must go 
on with the parodies, or I cannot go on with my defence/ 
Undauntedly he went on, from the current litereiture of 
the 4;ime, such as grave lawyers read in their few hours of 
recreation, to the forgotten volumes of old theology and 
polemical controversy, that the said grave lawyers of 
modem days areiiaccustomed to regard as useless lumber. 
The editor of Blackwood's Magazine was a parodist — he 
parodied a chapter of Ezekiel; Martin Luther was a 
parodist — ^he parodied the first psalm ; Bishop Latimer 
was a parodist, and so was Dr. Boys, Dean of Canterbury ; 
the author of the Bolliad •was a parodist ; and so was Mr. 
Canning. Passage after passage did Mr. Hone read from 
author after author. He thought it was pretty clear that 
Martin Luther did not moan to ridicule the Psalms ; that 
Dr. Boys did not mean to ridicule the Lord’s Prayer; 
that Mr. Canning did not mean to ridicule the Scriptures. 
Why, then, should it be presumed that he had such an 
intention? As soon as ho found that his parodies had 
been deemed offensive, he had suppressed them ; and that 
he had done long before his prosecution. It was in vain 
that the attorney-general replied that Martin Luther was 
a libiller, and Dr. Boys was a libeller. The judge charged 
the jury in vain, William Hone was acquitted, after a 
quarter of an hour’s deliberation. 

But Guildhall ‘saw another sight.’ With the next 
morning’s fog, tho fiery lord chief-justice rose from his 
bed, and with lowering^ brow took his place in that 
judgment-scat which he deemed had been too mercifuhy 
filled on the previous day. The mild firmness of the poor 
publisher, and his gentlemanly sense of the absence of 
harshness in the conduct of his first trial, had won for 
him something like respect; and when on one occasion 
Mr. Justice Abbot asked him to forbear readiifg a par- 
ticular parody, and the defendant said : ‘ Your lordship 
and I understand each dbher, and Vo have gone on so 
good-humouredly hithertS, that I will not break in upon 
our harmony,’ it became clear that the puisne judge was 
not the man to enforce a verdict of guilty on the second 
trial. Again Mr. Hone entered the court with his load of 
books, on Friday, the 19 th of December. He was this 
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day indicted for publisLfng an impious and^profane libel, 
called Hie lAtanyy or ^Qeneral Supj^ication. Again the 
attorney-general affirmed that whatever mdght be the 
object of the defendant, the publication had the effect of 
scoffing at thq public service of the church. Again the 
defen&nt essayed to read from his books, which course he 
contended was essentially necessary for his defence. Then 
began a contest which is perhaps unparalleled in an 
English court of justice. Upon Mr. Fox’s Libel Bill, 
upon ex-officio informations, upon His right to copies of the 
indictment without extravagant charges, the defendant 
battled his judge — imperfect in his law, no doubt, but 
with a firmness and moderation that rode over every 
attempt to put him down. Parody after parody was 
again produced, and especially those parodies of the 
litany which the Cavaliers employed so frequently as 
vehicles of satire upon the Boundheads and Puritans. 
The lord chief-justice at length gathered up his exhausted 
strength for his charge ; and concluded in a strain that 
left but little hope for the defendant ; ‘ Ho would deliver 
the jury his solemn opinion, as he was required by act of 
parliament to do; and under the authority of that act, 
and still more in obedience to his conscience and hii^God, 
he pronounced this to be a most impious and profane 
libel. Believing and hoping that they, the jury, were 
Christians, he had not any doubt but that they would be 
of the same opinion.’ The jury, in an hour and a half, 
returned a verdict of Not Guiltj*. 

It might have been expected that these prosecutions 
would* have here ended. But the chance of a conviction 
from a third jury, upon a third indictment, was to be 
risked. On the 20th of December, Lord Ellenborough 
again took his seat on the bench, and the exhausted 
defendant came late into court, pale and agitated. The 
attorney-general remarked upon his appearance, and 
offered to postpone tiie proceedmgs. The courageous man 
made his election to go on. ^is third indictment was 
for publishing a parody on the creed of St. Athanasius, 
called The Sinecarist's Creed, After the attorney-general 
had finished his address, Mr. Hone asked for five minutes’ 
delay, to arrange the few thoughts he had been commit- 
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ting to papeiv The judge refused the small concession ; 
but said that he would postpone the proceedings to 
another day; if the defendant would request the court so 
to de. The scene which ensued was thoroughly dramatic. 

• No ! I make no such request. My lord, I am very glad to 
see your lordship here to-day, because I feel I sustained 
an injury from ySur lordship yesterday — an injury which 

I did not expect to sustain If his lordship should 

think proper, on this trial to-day, to deliver his opinion, I 
hope that opinion will be coolly and dispassionately ex- 
pressed by his lordship My lord, I think it 

necessary to make a stand •here. I cannot say what your 
lordship may considei>to bo necessary interruption; but 
your lordship interrupted me a great many times yester- 
day, and then said you would interrupt me no more, and 
yet your lordship did interrupt me afterwards ten times 

as much Gentlemen, it is you who are trying me 

to-day. His lordship is no judge of me. You aro my 
judges, and you only are my judges. His lordship sits 
there to receive your verdict. .... I will not say what 
his lordship did yesterday ; but I trust his lordship to-day 
will give his opinion coolly and dispassionately, without 
usingi either expression or gesture which could be con- 
strued as conveying an entreaty to the jury to think as he 
did. I hope the jury will not be beseeched into a verdict 
of guilty.’ The triumph of the weak over the powerful 
was complete. * The frame of adamant and soul of fire,’ as 
the biographer of Lord STdmouth terms the chief-justice, 
quailed before the indomitable courage of a man who was 
roused into energies which would seem only to belbng to 
the master-spirits that have swayed the world. Yet this was 
a man who, in the ordinary business of life, was incapable 
of enterprise and persevering exertion; who lived in 
the nooks and comers of his antiquarianism ; who*was one 
that even his old political opponents came to regard as a 
gentle and innocuous hunfcer after '%*11 such reading as 
was never read ; who in i few years gave up his politics 
altogether, and, devoting himself to his old poetry and his 
old divinity, passed a quarter of a century after this 
conflict in peace with all mankind, and died the sub- 
editor of a religious journal. It was towards the close of 
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this remarkable trial, tl^t the judge, who Qfime eager to 
condemn, sued for pity to his intended victim. The 
defendant quoted Warburton and Tillotson, ^s doubters 
of the authenticity of the Athanasian creed. ‘Even- his 
lordship’s father, the Bishop of Carlisle, he believed, took 
a similar view of the creed. And then the judge solemnly 
said : ‘ Whatever that opinion was, he 4ias gone, many 
years ago, where he has had to account for his belief and 

his opinions For common delicacy forbear.’ — ‘ Oh, 

my lord, I shall certainly forbear.’ Grave and temperate 
was the charge to the jury this day; and in twenty 
minutes they returned a verdict^of Not Guilty. 

On Sunday, the 21st of December, the day after this 
last trial. Lord Ellenborough wrote thus to Lord Sid- 
mouth : * The disgraceful events which have occurred at 
Guildhall within the last three or four days have led me, 
both on account of the public and myself, to consider very 
seriously my own sufficiency, particularly in point 61 
bodily health and strength, to discharge the official duties 
of my station in the manner in which, at the present 
critical moment, it is peculiarly necessary they should bo 

. discharged I wish to carry my meditated purpose 

of resignation into effect, as soon as the conveniei>'3o of 
government, in regard to the due selection and appoint- 
ment of my successor, may allow.’ 

We have said the proceedings of the government in the 
libel matters of 1817 were signal failures, A few 
miserable hawkers were hold to bail, or sent to prison, 
under Lord Sidmouth’s circular; some ex-officio informa- 
tions "^ere filed, with only one conviction — that of a 
printer in the country, who republished one of Hone’s 
parodies, and was tried before Hone himself. As to the 
three ac(juittals we have described, it is perfectly evident 
that three juries, consisting of respectable London 
merchants, would have assuredly convicted the defendant, 
had they not felt Vihat the real sting of the alleged 
profaneneSB was the severity ^of the political satire. 
Although the indictment stated that these parodies were 
seditious as well as profane, the sedition was studiously 
kept in the background. Had they not been really prose- 
cuted for their political doctrines, their unquestionable 
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indecency ancl impropriety must* have carried a verdict 
against them on the first trial. The second and third 
trials looked like persecution ; and public opinion threw its 
shield over the offender. 

A letter from Mr. Ward (Jiord Dudley) t® the. Bishop of 
Llandaff, e^diibits a striking example of the difference of 
opinion that exisfed in high quarters as to the prosecution 
of Hone. The personal friend of George Canning, writing 
to a most pious and learned dignitary of the church, 
responds to the sentiments of that dignitary that this 
transaction was uncalled for and oppressive. ‘ I am parti- 
cularly gratified with what you say about the business of 
Hone. It is an additional proof, if any were wanting, of 
your superiority to those prejudices with which place and 
profession might have inspired a man of less sound under- 
standing, and a loss independent character. I have been 
inclined all along to think, and what you say confirms mo 
in the opinion, that the prosecution was discreditable to 
the government and its law advisers. Not that I believe 
they were actuated by tyrannical principles. It was a 
mere blunder ; but the success of it would have afforded a 
very mischievous precedent for bad times. Certainly this 
man meant no good either to church or state; and that is 
reason enough for the whole race of methodistical Tories 
— ^who are guided entirely by their own feelings as to tho 
particular case, without any regard to, or knowledge of^ 
the general principles of justice — to bo sadly grieved that 
his ears were not croi)ped,'as thej’^ would have been by the 
Star-Chamber. That famous tribunal no doubt had its 
merits. It punished many scoundrels that could ntot have 
Iveen got at by a regular course of law, and was therefore 
an object of admiration so long as it lasted, and of regret 
when it fell, to precisely the same sort of persons thar now 
mourn over the acquittal of Hone.’ • 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Death of the PrincoBB Charlotte— Sinecurea—Romfin Catholic Claims— 
Parliamentary Reform. 

The death of the presumptive heiress of the British crown 
after the birth of a dead child, was the great historical 
event of 1817. Never was a whole nation plunged in such 
deep and universal grief. From the highest to the lowest, 
this death was felt as a calamity that demanded the in- 
tense sorrow of domestic misfortune. Around every fire- 
side there were suppressed tears and bitter remembrances. 
The most solemn disclaimer was uttered, through this 
universal mourning, of the foul calumny against the 
people, that they were desirous of a vital change in their 
laws and institutions. Whatever might be their com- 
plaints, they showed, on this occasion, that their attach- 
ment to a constitutional monarchy was undiminished by 
factious contests or real grievances ; and that they looked 
with exulting hopes to the days when a patriot queen 
should diffuse the sunlight of just government through 
every comer of a prosperous and happy land. 

The affection which the people of Great Britain cherished 
for the Princess Charlotte was atdent, but it was discrimi- 
nating. It was a tribute to principles and to conduct. 
It was‘ something much better than that unreflecting 
gallantry which would have called ‘a thousand swords 
from their scabbards ’ to have defended personal charms ; 
it was the admiration of private virtue disciplining itself 
for publit service. The Princess Charlotte seemed bom to 
build up for generations the succession to the British 
crown, by calling aVound her^^own person the warmest 
devotion of a zealous but a reflecting people. A female 
sovereign can best make duty choice, and ol^ience happi- 
ness. What the birth of this princess promised, her 
education ripened, and hei;, own love of real glory per- 
fected. Her early years were devoted to an assiduous 
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preparation fqr her maturer hondurs. Her studies were 
manly, and such as befitted the probable successor to the 
glories of an»Elizabeth. She was disciplined in the school 
of religion and of philosophy. While she was habituated 
to those Christian exercises^ in the performance of which 
the reigning sovereign and his family furnished so ex- 
cellent an example, she stored up lessons for future practice 
in her probable destiny, by a ceaseless contemplation of the 
characters of the truly great of all ages and countries. 
She knew the fountains of her country’s glory, she rever- 
enced the founders of its well-balanced constitution; her 
heart vowed an early allegiance to her nation’s liberty. 
In the cultivation of the accomplishments of her sox, while 
she displayed an almost unlimited talent, she never lost 
bight of their legitimate ends and uses. Her exercises and 
her amusements were equally associated with her prepara- 
tion for domestic and public duties. The people exulted 
TH the maturity of her person and her mind. She stood, 
as was hoped amongst her future subjects, a beautiful, 
an accomplished, a noble-hearted woman. She seemed 
equally fitted to command reverence by the strength, and 
win affection by the graces, of her mind. Her state was 
not ^pported by ostentation; her greatness was not 
asserted by pride ; her dignity did not estrange her from 
the lowly and the poor, liaised above the great portion of 
society, she deeply felt her alliance with the universal 
family of the earth; and while her endeavour was to 
purify herself from the follies and weaknesses of mankind, 
she delighted to partake their sympathies, to assuage their 
misfortunes, to merit, by her benevolence, the homage 
which was paid to her rank. 

A princess so gifted was not a being that would permit 
her affections to be sacrificed at the altar of political calcu- 
lation, She well knew that domestic happiness i^ the best 
foundation for public virtue. She felt that in the tran- 
quillity of connubial enjoypient, the Heart has no repining 
cares to interrupt the seal oh for truth — no restless antici- 
pations or regrets, to turn the thoughts away from active 
duty or contemplative preparation. She wisely asserted 
her own right to choose for herself in the most important 
notion of her life. The nation hailed and reverenced her 
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motives. The prince of Ler choice brought pieither extent 
of territory, nor continental influence ; but he brought 
an unsophisticated mind — an active, Arm, inquiring, and 
amiable temper — a meek and afleotionate hearts Their 
tastes were alike ; their happi^ness was alike. In dignified 
retirement they lived calmly and unobtrusively, in that 
enviable tranquillity which is so congenial to British 
feeling. Their amusements were elegant and simple ; their 
exercises of duty were habitual and uniform. In the 
pursuit of health and of knowledge, their days passed 
away in that serenity which devotion and benevolence 
stimulated and confirmed. A glorious prospect was open 
to them of passing the summer of life in the discipline of 
domestic virtue, and the autumn in a far more extended 
exercise of the same principles. Those hopes perished 
in an hour 

Thirty years ago, when ‘ without the slightest warning,^ 
without the opportunity of a moment’s immediate prepa^-^ 
tion, in the midst of the deepest tranquillity, at midnight 
a voice was hoard in the palace, not of singing-men and 
singing-women, not of revelry and mirth, but the cry. 
Behold the bridegroom cometh ’ — the nation first wept, and 
then grew angry. There had been neglect, at any rate. 
The greatest in the land had been less helped in her need, 
it was affirmed, than the humblest peasant-wife. Lord 
Eldon used to relate that, after the labour was over, he 
‘ went into the room where the surgeons were consulting 
what bulletin of the princess fhey should send, and they 
had actually drawn one up, stating that she was going on 
as favourably as possible, when Baillie came in, and, after 
reading it, he refused to sign it, for such was not his 
opinion. We [the cabinet ministers] returned to our homes 
about two o’clock in the morning, and before six a 
messenger arrived to let us know the princess was dead.’ 
Sir Richard Croft, against whom the public odium was 
chiefly directed, bedAme in a ^ew months after his own 
self-destroyer. ^ 

Amongst the fears that accompanied the death of the 
Princess Charlotte, was the apprehension that ‘ a barren 
sceptre ’ might pass through the hands of the illustrious 
family that freed these realms from a despotic sway. That 
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apprehension yras dissipated by ille subsequent marriages 
of the Dukes of Clarence, Kent, ‘Cumberland, and Cam- 
bridge. It is a remarkable example of the vanity of 
human fears, that the people who wept, as a people with^ 
out hope, for the bereavemenjb of Charlotte A»uguBta, should 
have realised, through her premature death, precisely such 
a female reign^ oft just and mild government, of domestio 
virtues,, of generous sympathy with popular rights, of bold 
and liberal ^encouragement of sound improvement, as they 
had associated with her career — perhaps more than they 
had thought, in that season of disquiet, could ever be 
realised in a few coming yaars. ^ 

In the pleasing record of those years which Were years 
of progress, we shall not have to enumerate the year 1817. 
It has left not the slightest trace of public good. At the 
beginning of the session, ministers sanctioned the appoint- 
ment of a finance committee. In three months the com- 
"mittee brought forward a measure for the gradual abolition 
of sinecures, which Lord Castlereagh supported, because it 
would not diminish tho influence of the crown; would 
produce no large reduction of expense.; but would convince 
the people that parliament was doing everything possible 
to relieve their burdens. It appeared that savings were 
to be effected by the abolition of sinecures to the amount 
of £51,000 ; instead of which the committee recommended 
tho substitution of a pension-list to tho amount of £42,000. 
This bitter mockery of the public expectations was a new 
source of discontent, • 

The Eoman Catholic.claims were/debated at great length 
during this .session. Of the debate on the 9th of M&y, Mr. 
Wilber force 'makes this brief entry in Ids diary : ‘ Koman 
Catholic question decided. I would not speak. Canning 
poor — Peel excellent — Lord Castlereagh very good.’ The 
debate occupies a, hundred columns of Hansard’s 'Reports. 
We reserve for another occasion a general view of the 
course* of this great question. The majority against the 
Eoman Catholics, in 181 7,* was twenty-four. 

From this year we may date the retrogression of the 
cause of. 'parliamentary reform, which continued to go 
back, or stand still, as long as the^middle classes were 
afraid of' its agitation. Writing to a friend in 1817, Mr. 
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Wilberforcse says: ‘I continue friendly tOrthe moderate, 
gradual, and ^most insensibly operating parliamentary 
reform, which was last brought forward by^Mr. Pitt. I 
am firmly persuaded that at present a prodigious majority 
of the more in$telligent people of this country are adverse 
to the measure. In my view, so far from being an objec- 
tion to the discussion, this is rather a nMiommendation of 
it. But it is a serious and very strong objection to its 
present consideration, that the efforts of certain dema- 
gogues have had too much success in influencing the 
minds of the lowest of the people in several of our manu- 
facturing districts, most falsely persuading them that the 
evils under which we at present labour are owing to the 
state of our parliamentary representation, and that they 
would be cured by a parliamentary reform.* The rash 
movements of the operative classes in 1816 — ^their violent 
declamations, their tumultuous meetings — proceeded iq, 
most cases from an ignorant but honest spirit. They had 
been taught, as some demagogues still continue to teach, 
that all the evils of civilisation are political evils. A few 
scoundrels, a few spies, and a few zealots of the operative 
class, placed the weapon of alarm in the hands of the 
government of 1817 ; and, what was more, laid the founda- 
tion for those miserable conflicts and mutual suspicions, 
on the part of the capitalists and the labourers, which are 
still amongst the most serious obstacles to all large 
mitigations of the inequalities of society, however we 
may all be improved in the cbmmon wish for Christian 
brotherhood. 
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CHAPfteR XII.* 

IndiaVPindarree War — Mahratta Wars. 

l‘HE period at which we are arrived was remarkable for a 
series of achievements in India, under the administration 
of the Marquis of Hastings, at that time Earl of Moira. 
His lordship was nominated governor-general on the 18th 
of November 1812, and, arriving in India, Lord Minto 
resigned the government to him on the 4th of October 
1813. He was obliged to attend almost immediately to 
matters of war, for the Birmans, or Burmese, continued to 
J^rouble one of the frontiers of our empire, while the 
*J>repaulese made encroachments on another. The Birmans 
were brought to reason for the present ; but the Nepaulese 
spurned negotiation, and were to bo reduced only by force. 
The Goorkhas, who domineered over a great part of Nepaul, 
retained that passion for war and conquest to which they 
owed Aheir recently established dominion, and by which 
they hoped to extend their empire in Hindostan. Their 
far-extended frontier pressed everywhere upon the terri- 
tories of the Company, or the territory of the Company’s 
allies or dependents ; and ^xcept in the neighbourhood of 
our military stations, it was found difficult or almost im- 
possible to check the border forays of the Nepaulpse, or 
the quarrels that were constantly breaking out. In the 
month of May 1814, while some negotiations were still 
pending, the Nepaulese treacherously attacked and mur- 
dered all the police-officers stationed in Bootwi^. The 
Earl of Moira determined to send armies to deal with 
these troublesome neighbours, and, aQ;er two campaigns, 
they were effectually subdued. 

In the meanwhile our Indian armies were drawn into 
the field by new enemies. The Pindarrees were not a 

• This chapter is abridged from Mr. MacFarlane’s able work. Our 
Indian Empire. 
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distinctive r^-ce, but a n^ifinerous class of men of different 
races, religions, and habits, gradually associating and 
assimilated by a common pursuit. They we?*e all horse- 
men and all robbers. Tbeir name first occurs in Indian 
history about end of the seventeenth century. From 
obscure freebooters, they rose into sufficient cpnsequence 
to be deemed useful auxiliaries by the (yfferent Mahratta 
powers, whose desultory mode of warfare was suited to 
their own habits. From their preceding or accompanying 
Mahratta armies, the Pindarrees became occasionally con- 
founded with the Mahrattas, though they were always 
considered by the latter, as e^^sentially distinct, and so 
immeasurably inferior as not to bo allowed to eat with 
them, or even to be seated in their presence. Occasionally 
the Mahratta rulers purchased their aid by grants of land, 
or by a tacit admission of their right to possess tracts 
which they had already usurped. But the more usual 
price paid for their assistance was the privilege of plundos^ 
ing, even beyond the ordinary licence given to a Mahratta 
army. At times some of their durras acted for one Mah- 
ratta chief, and some on the opposite side for another 
Mahratta chief ; and it occasionally happened that all the 
durras leagued themselves against the whole Mahratta 
confederacy, plundering the territories of the Peishwa, 
Scindia, the Nagpoor rajah, &c., indiscriminately. As the 
Pindarree chiefs acquired reputation, their claims to the 
services of their adherents became hereditary, and were 
transmitted to their descendants. Gangs and tribes were 
cemented in federal union, and common motives of action 
led to the establishment of a community of interest 
throughout the whole of this community of J obbers. The 
very looseness of the composition of their union was 
favourable to its increase, as it admitted all castes and all 
faiths, 4nd offered a ready refuge to poverty, indolence, 
and crime — to all that was floating and unattached in the 
frequently revolutionised communities of Central India^ 
"What their numbers were, could at no time be correctly 
estimated : they varied with circumstances, being thinned 
by failure, and swelled by success. ‘It is a&o to be 
observed,’ says Sir John jSdalcolm, ‘that the Pindarrees 
vrere fed and nourished bv the very miseries they created ; 
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for, as their predatory invasions Ictended, property became 
insecure, and “those who were milled by their depredations 
were afterw^ards compelled to have recourse to a life of 
violence, as the only means of subsistence left them. They 
joined the stream which they could not jvithstand, and 
endeavoured to redeem their own losses by the plunder of 
others.’ The strategy of these overgrown bodies of banditti 
will show at once how difficult it was either to suppress 
them or intercept them. ‘ When they set out on an 
expedition, they placed themselves under the guidance of 
one or more chosen leaders, called lubburiah^ who were 
selected on account of their knoijdedge of the country that 
it was meant to plunder. The Pindarrees were encum- 
bered neither with tents nor baggage; each horseman 
carried a few cakes of bread for his own subsistence, and 
some feeds of grain for his horse. The party, which 
usually consisted of two or three thousand good horse, 
'^nth a proportion of mounted followers, advanced at the 
rapid rate of forty or fifty miles a day, turning neither to 
the right nor left till they arrived at their place of 
destination. They then divided and made a sweep of all 
the cattle and property they could find, committing at the 
same time the most horrid atrocities, and destroying what 
they dould not carry away. They trxisted to the secrecy 
and suddenness of the irruption for avoiding those who 
guarded the frontiers of the countries they invaded ; and 
before a force could bo brought against them, they were 
on their return. Their chief strength lay in their being 
intangible. If pursued, they made marches of extra- 
ordinary length — sometimes upwards of sixty miles — hy 
roads almost impracticable for regular troops. If over- 
taken, they dispersed, and reassembled at an appointed 
rendezvous; if followed to the country from which they 
issued, they broke into small parties. Their wealth, their 
booty, and their families, were scattered over a wide 
region, in which they found protectito amid the mouni* 
tains and in the fastneBse«%elonging to themselves, or to 
those with whom they were either openly or secretly 
connected; but nowhere did they present any point of 
atttack ; and the defeat of a pa];ty, the destruction of one 
of their cantonments, or the temporary occupation of some 
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of their strongholds, prcsiuced no effect, beyond the ruin 
of an individual freehobter, whose place was instantly 
supplied by another, generally of more desperate fortune, 
and, therefore, more eager for enterprise. They never 
fought when ihey could run^ away ; they considered it 
wisdom to plunder and fly, but folly to stay .and fight. 
Even when acting with the Mahrattas as^uxiliaries, their 
object was plunder, not war. They went before, indeed, 
but it was only by surprise or in defenceless provinces; 
they were, from their very origin, the scavengers of the 
Mahrattas 7 and though in the van, they had little more 
pretension to martial condjict on valour than had the birds 
and beasts of prey that followed in their and their allies* 
rear. Some of their chiefs, however, united to the qualities 
BO essential to their profession — activity, cunning, ready 
enterprise, presence of mind, and promptitude of resources 
— a wonderful strength of mind, or it might be apathy, in 
bearing the reverses of fortune and the privations of thehT' 
lot. Foremost among these chiefs was Cheetoo. This 
man first attracted the attehtion of the English towards 
the end of 1806, when, raising himself on the temporary 
ruin of Kureem, another Pindarree chief, who had in- 
curred the displeasure of one of the Mahratta potentates, 
and had been inveigled and made prisoner, he united the 
durras or bands of many other leaders under his own 
standard, and prepared to commit depredations on an 
unprecedentedly grand scale. Numerous and profitable to 
himself, and altogether ruinous lo the inhabitants of many 
wide districts of Hindostan, were the expeditions under- 
taken ^y Cheetoo on his own account. But in 1811, the 
captive Pindarree, Kureem, purchasing his liberty from 
the Mahrattas, returned to the scenes of his former power, 
and soon obtained his former supremacy. To make up for 
lost tinfe, and to restore his reputation among the robbers, 
Kureem laid his plans to effect a general combination of 
all the Pindarree Bands, for ^ predatory expedition more 
extensive than any that had hil^erto been made. Cheetoo 
was obliged to follow the example of the majority of Ins 
fellow-chiefs; and at the great gathering of 1811, his 
durra made part of 25,000,cavalry of all descriptions, that 
were iready, under the command of Kureem, to march 
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against and plunder the city of Nagpoor, the large and 
populous capital of the Boonsla Mahrattas. But Cheetoo, 
who continued to hate Eureem aa a rival, plotted against 
him^ sold himself to his enemies, and went over to them 
with all his durra. Not long after this he^entirely ruined 
Eureem, and obliged him to flee with his diminished 
adherents to a distant country. Cheetoo again shone forth 
on his rivafs eclipse, ai^d at his cantonment near Nemawur, 
in the province of Malwah, on the north bank of the 
Nerbudda, no fewer than 15,000 horse annually assembled 
to issue forth to plunder. As the territories of the Company 
and those of its protected* allies offered the richest booty, 
the eyes of the Pindarrees were always bent in that direc- 
tion. This imposed the necessity of constant vigilance 
along the whole extent of the south-west frontier of the 
Bengal presidency ; while, for the security of the Deccan, 
the subsidiary forces of the Nizam and Peishwa were 
^nually obliged to move to the frontiers of their respec- 
tive territories : and notwithstanding all these precautions, 
those states were constantly penetrated and overrun by 
the marauders. 

The reverses and losses sustained in the first campaign 
in N^paul, in 1814, encouraged the Pindarrees. In Octo- 
ber 1815, when our main army was fully occupied in 
forcing the stockades of the Goorkhas, Cheetoo crossed the 
Nerbudda with nearly 8000 of his Pindarrees. On the 
southern side of the river they broke into two parties and 
took opposite routes. Major Fraser, with 300 sepoys and 
100 irregular native horse, surprised one of the parties in 
a bivouac, and made them suffer some loss befol'e they 
could mount, gallop off, and disperse. But this did not 
deter them from continuing their depredations as far as 
the black river, the Krishna or Kistnah. The other party, 
which had met with no such molestation, traversed the 
whole of the territory of our ally the Nizam of the Deccan, 
from north to south, and ajso appear^ on the banks of the 
Kistnah. These tendtori^s of our Madras presidency lay on 
the other side of the river, and were saved from devasta- 
tion only by the fortuitous circumstance of the river’s con- 
tinuing not fordable so unusually late in the season as the 
20th of November, ‘ Finding the Kistnah impassable, the 
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freebooters took a tom eastward, plundering the country 
for several miles along its populous and fertile banks, and 
committing evei*y kind of enormity. On approaching the 
frontier of Masulipatam, they shaped their course nol*th- 
ward, and retfimed along the line of the Godavouree 
^odavery) and Whurdah, passing to the east of all 
Colonel IJoveton’s positions, and making good their route 
to Nemawur Cheetoo’s head-quartos), with an immense 
booty collected in the Nizam’s dominions, and with utter 
impunity.’ Elated by his success, Cheetoo planned and 
proclaimed a second lubbur, or raid, immediately upon tho 
return of the first. The Findarrees again flocked in from 
every side to join in it; and by the 5th of February 1816, 
10,000 horsemen had again crossed the Norbudda from 
Nemawur. This time, the Company’s territories did not 
escape. On the 10th of March, leaving plundered and 
burning villages in their roar, tho Findarrees appeared on- 
the western frontier of the district of Masulipatam, under 
the Madras presidency. Fxom this point they pressed 
southward. On tho 11th they made a march of thirty- 
three miles, plundered seventy-two villages, and com- 
mitted the most horrid cruelties upon tho inoffensive and 
helpless villagers. On the next day they destroyed'fifty- 
four villages, marched thirty-eight miles, and arrived at 
the civil station of Guntoor. Plere they plundered a con- 
siderable part of the town, and the houses of all the civil 
officers ; but, steady to their sysifem of never risking life 
or limb in battle, they shrunk from the collector’s office, 
where Jhe government treasure and the persons of the 
British residents were protected by a handful of sepoys 
and invalids. The robbers went off, as they came; suddenly 
and noiselessly. That night there was not one of them 
to be seep in the neighbourhood; and before the next day 
closed, they were more than fifty miles from Guntoor, 
looking westward f<jr more defenceless villages. They 
swept through the Kirpah or Ct.ddapah district, and, after 
being twelve days within the Company’s frontier, they 
recrossed the Kistnah. A squadron of native cavalry b<^- 
longing to the Madras establishment reached the opposite 
bank of the Kistnah, just after they had made good their 
passage. Further to the west there were numerous 
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detachments pf .the Company’s trdops scouring the country 
in all directions, yet the plunderers escaped without the 
least brusln Shortly after recrossing the Kistnah, the 
maisauders broke up into separate bodies. The greater 
part moved along the north bank of the Kistnah, ]^assing 
south of Hyderabad, until they approached the Peishwa’s 
dominions. Thaii, turning short to the north, they re- 
traced their steps to the Nerbudda, in several divisions 
and by various routes. Colonel Doveton came close up 
with one of the divisions as it was passing a ghaut, but 
still the robbers escaped untouched. Another and a 
laiger body was equally •fortunate in escaping from the 
colonel, who had obtained from a Pindarree prisoner a clue 
to its movements, and who had made sure of cutting it up. 
It was soon afterwards ascertained that nearly the whole 
of these Pindarreos who had passed the Nerbudda on the 
5th of February had recrossed it before the 17th of May, 
bringing a second immense harvest of booty to Nemawur 
within the year. It was ascertained by a commission 
appointed for tho express purpose of the investigation, 
tnat, during tho twelve days the ferocious banditti re- 
mained within the Company’s frontiers, three hundred 
and thirty-nine villages had been plundered, one hundred 
and eighty-two individuals put to a cruel death, five 
hundred and five severely wounded, and no less than three 
thousand six hundred and three subjected to different 
kinds of torture. 

The governor-general Obtained certain information that 
the Peishwa, Scindia, and other Mahratta potentates were 
in close and friendly correspondence with the robbers, and 
that Mahratta agents had visited Cheetoo’s cantonment 
at Nemawur, just before the last raid was undertaken; 
and there was every ground for believing that the new 
Mahratta confederacy contemplated an invasion of our 
territories while our main army was engaged in Nepaul, 
and the rest of our troops^ in the fieM occupied in an ex- 
hausting and useless puAuit of the Pindarrees. His lord- 
ship, who saw the Nepaul war brought to an honourable 
and advantageous conclusion, at the very moment when 
both tho Mahrattas and the JPindarrees were confidently 
Calculating on its duration, was most eager to employ tiie 
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unreduced strength of hia^ armies in the accomplishment of 
the important object of ^curing the peace ofCentral India 
by the extirpation of the robbers. He had written for the 
sanction of the home authorities, and had made a second 
strong representation of the i^orrors to which the country 
was exposed ; but the sanction he required before com- 
mencing operations on a grand scale had not yet arrived. 
A large part of the Bengal army was, however, kept in 
advanced cantonments, ready to take the field at any 
moment. The governor-general at length received the 
sanction of the home authorities to his scheme for break- 
ing up the confederacy and powder of those banditti. 

By the end of October 1816, Lieutenant-colonel Walker 
took up a defensive line on the southern bank of the Ner- 
budda, with the main body of the subsidiary force which 
the Company had sent into Nagpoor. This defensive line, 
being nearly one hundred and fifty miles in length, was 
loose and weak ; but the first appearance of a British army * 
in the valley of the Nerbudda spread consternation among 
the robbers, and induced Cheetoo to prepare to quit the 
northern bank of that river, and cross the mountains into 
Malwah. Perceiving, however, that the troops did not 
cross the Nerbudda, the Pindarrees recovered confidence ; 
and on the 4th of November they resolved to push small 
parties between Colonel Walker’s posts and round his 
nanks ; and a party crossed the river, and then dividing 
into two, took different directions. Colonel Walker in 
attempting to intercept one of the divisions, unexpectedly 
fell upon the other as it was bivouacking in a jungle ; he 
inflicted some loss ; but the nimble robbers were soon in 
the saddle, and before long they had recrossed the river. 
On the 13th of November all the durras were in motion. 
Cheetoo had discovered that Walker’s cavalry was all on 
his left flank, and he therefore threw forward more than 
five thousand of his well-mounted thieves to turn Walker’s 
right flank. This ^and, which appears to have been 
followed by others, crossed the river in sight of the 
infantry post on the extreme right of our line, and then 
dashed on with a rapidity which left our infantry no 
chance of stopping or harassing their march. When 
collected on the southern side of Nerbudda, the F^- 
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darrees separated into two great ^bodies. One swept due 
east, though forests and over mountains, and fell unex- 
pectedly upon the Compaijy’s district of Ganjam, the 
northernmost frontier of the five Circars, with the evident 
intention of proceeding to%Cuttack and Jtuggemaut, to 
plunder the rich stronghold of Hindoo superstition, to 
carry off the idola and the votive-offerings and rich dona- 
tions of the pilgrims and devotees. But this lubbur was 
met by a small body of the Company’s troops almost as 
soon as it entered Ganjam, and was driven back with con- 
siderable loss. The other lubbur, which had gone off to 
the southward, rushed into the^ Nizam’s territory before 
Colonel Doveton could come up with it. It then marched 
leisurely along, plundering and destroying, until it came 
near to the town of Boeder, the capital of a province of 
the Deccan, and about 73 miles north-west from Hydera- 
bad. Here it came to a halt, and its chiefs disagreed as to 
tfie further course which ought to be pursued. While the 
leaders were in this state of indecision, Major Macdowall, 
who had been detached from Hyderabad, fell upon the 
lubbur by night with the van party of his light troops, 
and cut it up completely, although it was six thousand 
strong, and the first attack made by a mere handful of 
light cavalry. The robbers abandoned most of their 
horses and the greater part of their booty, dispersed them 
selves over the country, and thought of nothing but their 
personal safety, and of the means of returning to the 
northern side of the Neft)udda. But one leader, named 
Sheik Dulloo, indignant at the want of energy and concert 
betrayed by those who had the chief command, had aban- 
doned this lubbur altogether a few days before Macdowall’s 
exploit, and had gone off with from three to five hundred 
Pindarrees to act for himself. He dashed across the 
Peishwa’s territory, descended into the Concan, aiM thence 
shaped his course duo north, plundering the western 
shores of India, from the ]^7th to the ^Ist degree of north 
latitude, and returning By the valley of the Tapty, and 
the route of Burhaunpore, the capital of the Khandeish 
province of the Deccan. This was the only lubbur that 
met with any success this season. The only loss it sus- 
tained from British troops was on its return to the Ner- 
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budda, in the following® Match. Here Sheik Dulloo and 
his people were within a few miles of home, or of Cheetoo’s 
cantonment ; but they found the ford by whitoh they had 
hoped to cross the river guarded by a redoubt occupied 
by a small palty of our sepoys. Several of the robbers 
were shot in attempting to dash across ; but thtf sheik him- 
self, with his main body and the best mounted followers, 
retiring from the ford, boldly swam the river lower down, 
though not without a further loss of men and horses. 
Those who had worse horses or less courage dispersed, and 
fled into the jungle on the English side of the Nerbudda, 
where the greater part of theih were cut off by the wild 
inhabitants of the country. By the various accidents of 
flood and fire, more than one-half of those who had followed 
Sheik Dulloo perished ; but the rest reached Cheetoo's 
durra with a rich booty in their saddles. The sheikhs 
fame waxed groat : his daring lubbiir and his marvellous 
return became the admired theme of the whole Pindarree 
world. 

Two or three other lubburs had contrived to cross tlio 
Nerbudda by passing between the distant posts of Colonel 
Walker^s line; but they met with nothing except hard 
blows and disappointment. One of them was cut to 'pieces 
by the 4th Madras native cavalry, led on by Major Lush- 
ington. Making a forced march of more than fifty miles, 
the greater part by night, Lushington surprised the Pin- 
darrees as they were cooking ftnd eating, and presently 
strewed the field with some seven or eight hundred of 
their dead bodies. As the ground was open, the Madras 
cavalry pursued with good effect. The Ganjam lubbur 
was almost annihilated on its rapid return homeward ; and 
as the different ghauts and fords by whicJi they must pass 
in order^^to get to the north bank of the Nerbudda were by 
degrees all guarded, very few of the remnants of the other 
shattered lubburs ^ver reached their homes. Hosts of 
them were cut off bj'' our sepoy^. and by the people whom 
they had plundered in their advance. They had been 
continually fleeing before a handful of men, and had been 
beaten every time they had been met with. Still, how- 
ver, their depredations during this campaign or season of 
1816-17 had embraced a more ample expanse of territory 
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than had evei»before been attempjed, extending from shore 
to shore of the peninsula ot India, and including all the 
intermediate provinces they had omitted the preceding 
year. \ 

By this time it was very completely denfcnstrated that 
stationary posts of defence conld not prevent the Pindarrees 
from crossing th^ Nerbudda and getting ilito our terri- 
tories ; and that it would not be possible to deal properly 
with those plunderers and murderers, unless oUr troops 
advanced into the country north of the Nerbudda, to the 
‘ procreant cradle ’ of the infamous race. 

During the rains of this y6ar the Pindarrees, well 
knowing that the English were coming against them into 
the regions beyond the Nerbudda, made great efforts to 
recruit their durras, and to concert some general plan of 
defence. But disagreements broke out among the chiefs, 
pjurticularly between Cheetoo and his old rival Kureem, 
and no consistent plan could bo formed. Their supersti- 
t^pns were alamiod by evil omens, such as a great fire 
that broke out in Kureem’s cainp in the month of 
September, and destroyed all the valuables of his durra. 
(lenerally, however, tho Pindarrees relied, first on their 
own rapidity of movement, and next on the potency of 
the hostile league which they knew to be forming among 
the Mahrattas against the English. When the rains were 
over, they made some very unsuccessful atttompts to break 
into our territories. They were everywhere headed back ; 
and they were soon pressed and pursued, and driven from 
their haunts beyond tho Nerbudda by the several corps 
of Major-general IMarshall and Colonel Sir John Malcolm. 
The last-named officer, who has written tho best account 
of the Pindarrees, and who had the most active bliare in 
the operations which destroyed them, had been ^bsent in 
England, and had returned just in time to take the 
command of one of the corps of the Maquis of Hastings’s 
army. Malcolm, being it^trmed of Cheetoo’s flight to the 
westward, resolved to follow him, as the most able and 
dangerous of the robbers ; and he accordingly marched as 
far as Agur. Here he learned that Cheetoo had pitched his 
camp close to that of the HolkSir Mahrattas ; that he had 
been received with friendship and distinction ; and that 
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those Mahrattas were fully determined t£> support the 
robber, and to oppose t^e operations of the British. They 
had just reoeived from the JPeishwa an advance of a lao 
and sixty thousand rupees, , Upon this intelligence Sir 
John Malcolm fell back to the neighbourhood of Oojein, a 
town of great celebrity in Malwah, where another corps 
d’arm4e was collected under the command of Sir Thomas 
Hislop. While these forces lay at Oojein, another 
revolution and murder took place in the Holkar camp. 
The young heir to the musnud was enticed away from 
the tent in which he was playing, and his mother, who 
was acting as regent, was seized at night and beheaded, 
as a traitress sold to the English. Having done these 
deeds, the Patan chiefs became clamorous for battle ; and 
the whole Holkar army, advancing rapidly, plundered 

e irt of the English baggage. The next day, the 21st of 
ecember 1817, they mot their reward in the bloody 
battle of Maheidpoor. There, strongly posted on Ihe 
banks of the Sepra Eiver — into whose waters they had 
thrown the headless body of the regent — they we*ro 
beaten, bayoneted, cut to pieces, deprived of all their 
artillery, amounting to seventy pieces, and of everything 
that gave them the character of an army. The remnant 
of their force fled to the large walled town of Eampoora, 
in the heart of the province of Malwah. Sir John Malcolm 
formed the plan of the battle, and headed the assault on 
the left flank of the enemy. Lieutenants-colonel Scott, 
Macdowall, and Eussell, Major ^James L. Lushington, and 
other officers, greatly distinguished themselves in the 
action. The British casualties were unusually severe, 
amounting to 174 killed and 604 wounded. Among the 
wounded were 35 officers, of whom 15 were severely 
injured. In the pursuit, which was continued by Sir 
John Malcolm and Captain Grant along both banks of the 
river Sepra, immense booty was obtained, including 
elephants, some hundreds of ^mels, <kc. 

Sir John Malcolm advanced rapidly towards the 
capital of the Holkars, being joined on the way by the 
Bombay army from Gujerat, under the orders of ll^jor- 
general Sir William Keir« Those Mahrattas now agreed 
to and hastily concluded a treaty of peace, placing their 
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territories un^or British protecticJn, and surrendering in 
perpetuity to the Company various districts, forts, and 
ghauts. The treaty was siyiroely concluded ere some of 
the «Fatan chiefs attempted to break it; but these 
desperadoes were defeated, land most of their adherents 
slaughtered in Eanmoora, by some detachments of infantry 
and cavalry undei General Brown. A few more marches, 
and two or three stormings of forts, reduced the whole 
of the country of the Holkar Mahrattas to a state of 
obedience. These rapid successes kept Scindia steady to 
the treaty which he had recently concluded, and deprived 
the wandering Peishwa of almost his last hope. They 
also enabled our troops to follow the Pindarrees, who were 
now flying in all directions, like sea-fowl in a storm. 
Some of Cheetoo’s durra had followed the Patan chiefs to 
Maheidpoor ; but after our victory there, Cheetoo fled to 
shift for himself, seeing that no aid was to be expected 
from the Mahrattas. He was closely followed by the 
Gujerat army of Sir William Keir, who surprised him and 
cut up part of liis durra in the neighbourhood of SatooUa. 
Harassed by the activity of Sir William’s pursuit, and 
finding that other corps were closing fast round them, the 
marauders endeavoured to retrace their steps to their old 
haunts in the valley of the Nerbudda, and in parts of 
Malwah. Other chiefs failed, and were cut up in the 
attempt; but Cheetoo succeeded in baflSing every effort 
made to intercept him or overtake him, and effected his 
object by penetrating thiougli a most difficult country. 
He suddenly reappeared in Malwah, in the neighbourhood 
of the ancient city of Dhar, situated among rocks, forests, 
and the sources of rivers; but his extraordinary march 
had cost him all his baggage and most of his horses. He 
was now lost sight of for some time ; during which the 
best of his fellow-chiefs, with their durras, were eitirpated 
in other parts. At last his lair was discovered, and on 
the night of the 26th of Jg-nuary isft, a strong party of 
the British came upon *him, and utterly broke up his 
band. The hill-robbers of Malwah, the Bheels and 
Grasseas, were encouraged to plunder and destroy the 
fugitives, and are said to have executed the commission 
very zealously. Cheetoo, however, escaped Bheels and 
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Grasseas, as he Lad so oi^n the English, and for a short 
time wandered and skulhed about Malwah with some two 
hundred followers. When in this state of hoppless misery, 
he was often advised hy some 'of his followers to surrender 
to the English, and trust |to their mercy. Be 'was 
possessed, however, by the dreadful idea, that the English 
Avould trausport him beyond the sea, aud this was more 
hideous to him than death. Thesp followers, who all, ono 
after another, came in and obtained pardon, related, that 
during their captain’s short and miserable sleep at this 
period, he used continually to murmur; ‘Kala Panec! 
Eala Panec I ’ — Tho blacky pea ! «ph, the black sea ! 

At this conjuncture it struck Cheetoo that possibly the 
Nabob of Bhopal might make terms for him and the 
remnant of his durra with the English; and rapidly 
acting on the idea, he suddenly entered the camp of that 
prince. But when ho learned that the Nabob could offer 
or promise nothing beyond a slender personal maintcnaj»ce 
in some remote corner of India, ho decamped as suddenly 
as he had come. While he stayed, his horses were 
constantly saddled, and his men slept with the bridles in 
their hands, ready to fly instantly. Preparations were 
making for tho purpose of seizing him tho very ni^ht he 
went off from the Bhopal camp. Though ho got safely 
off, he was presently pursued by tho Nabob’s people, and 
by parties sent out by Sir John Malcolm. This distressed 
him so much that Kajun, one of his most faithful and 
valuable adherents, left him, end made his submission. 
Yet, after all this, Cheetoo found his way into the Deccan, 
and made common cause with the Arabs and chiefs of the 
Peishwa’s routed army, receiving occasional protection 
from the killadar of the fortress of Asseerghur, a place of 
great strength, the ancient capital ol Khandeish, and at 
this time included among the possessions of Soindia, His 
durra was completely destroyed, and nearly all his fol- 
lowers deserted him, but nothing could fiuhdue Oheotoo’s 
spirit, induce him to surrender. His end, however, 
approached, and it was tragical and singular. Having 
joined Apa Sahib, he passed the rainy season of 1818 
among the Mahadeo mountains; and upon that rajah’s 
expulsion by the English,* in February 1819, he accom- 
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panied him to the fort of AsBaerghnr. Being refused 
admittance, Be sought shelter iif a neighbouring jungle, 
and, on hoi;66back and alcme, attempted to penetrate a 
cover known to be infested py tigers. He was missed for 
some days, and no one kn|w what had become of him. 
His well-lgiown horse was at last discovered grazing near 
the margin of the forest, saddled and bridled, and exactly 
ill the state in wfiich it was when Chootoo had last been 
seen upon it. A bag of two hundred and fifty rupees was 
found in the saddle, together with several seal-rings and 
some letters of Apa Sahib, promising future reward to the 
great robber. A search yas i^ade in the cover for the 
body ; and at no great distance were found clothes clotted 
with blood, fragments of bones, and, lastly, the Pindarree’s 
head entire, with the features in a state to be recognised. 
* The chief’s mangled remains,’ says the best historian of 
his adventures, ‘ were given over to his son for interment ; 
unit the miserable fate of one who so shortly before had 
ridden at the bead of 20,000 horse gave an awful lesson 
of the uncertainty of fortune, and drew pity even from 
those who had been the victims of his barbarity when 
living.’ 

Wi|h Cheetoo ended the last of the Pindarrees, and the 
spirit which had animated their vast lawless associations. 
Their name is all that now remains of them, for the sad 
traces of their devastation have entirely disappeared 
under re-established order, industry, prosperity, police, 
and good government, ft is now nearly a quarter of a 
century since that gallant ofiicer, accomplished diplomatist, 
and able writer, the late Sir John Malcolm, said ofcthem : 
‘ There now remains not a spot in India that a Pindarree 
can call his homo. They have been hunted like wild 
boasts; numbers have been killed; all ruined. Those 
who espoused their cause have fallen. They wdro early 
in the contest shunned like a cont^ion, and even the 
timid villagers, whom they so receiftly oppressed, were 
among the foremost to ^tack them. Their principal 
leaders had either died, submitted, or been made captives ; 
while their followers, with the exception of a few whom 
the liberality and consideration of the British government 
have aided to become industrious, are lost in that popula- 
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tion from whose dross tiiey originally issued. A minute 
investigation only can ‘discover these once formidable 
disturbers, concealed as they^ow are among the lowest 
classes, where they are makmg some amends for past 
atrocities, by i^the benefit wtich is derived from their 
labour in restoring trade and cultivation. These free- 
booters had none of the prejudices of caste, for they 
belonged to all tribes. They never had either the pride 
of soldiers, of familj^ or of country ; so that they were 
bound by none of those ties which among many of the 
communities in India assume an almost indestructible 
character. Other plunderers may arise from distempered 
times; but as a body, the Pindarrees are so effectually 
destroyed that their name is already almost forgotten, 
though not five years are passed since it spread terror and 
dismay over all India.’ 

The Mahrattaf wars, which were waged by the Marquis 
of Hastings, are chiefly interesting from their having^ed 
to these desirable results. In these wars there was very 
little manceuvring, either on our side or on that of the 
enemy. The great business of our commanders was to 
bring the army rapidly up with the foe, and to correctly 
calculate and provide for the means of so doing., The 
valour of our troops, native as well as European, their 
steadiness, rapidity in formation, and their bayonet-points, 
did the rest. But great was the foresight required and 
numerous the difficulties to be overcome, ere an Anglo- 
Indian army, with its amazing train of camp-followers, 
could bo brought up with alert enemies who were for the 
most part mounted. After leaving their own frontiers, 
they had often to march hundreds of miles before they 
coiild come within reach of a tangible enemy. On these 
marches the followers could never be left far behind. A 
very lai^e number of attendants was considered indispens- 
able : one man was required for every three bullocks, and 
many were required for the elephants and camels of the 
army ; every horse in the army nad, besides the rider, two 
attendants, one to clean and take care of him, the other to 
cut the grass and provide his forage ; the palanquin and 
litter-bearers for the sickvformed another numerous and 
useful class ; field-officers, including the people who carried 
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or hud chargi) of their tents, ba^age, <fec., had each about 
forty attendants ; captains had twenty, and subalterns ten 
servants ea^h; the bazaaA people, the merchants, their 
families, servants, &o., foipied another immerous body* 
Generally, while marching, there were no towns to be 
depended ion for supplies, and the army not only carried 
with it inost of the means of subsistence for several months, 
but many articles of merchandise. The scene altogether 
resembled the migration of a nation guarded by troops, 
rather than the advance of an army to subdue an enemy. 

On the first year of this war against the Pindarrees and 
Mahrattas, the army of tlfe Matquis of Hastings was as- 
sailed by a new and terrible enemy ; this was the Indian 
cholera morbus, the virulence of which appears to have 
been increased by the crowded state of our camps. The 
disease first broke out at Jcssore, the capital of a district 
in the southern quarter of Bengal, a populous and un- 
healthy city in the centre of the delta of the Ganges, and 
near the pestiferous Sunderbunds. It began its ravages 
as the rainy season of 1817 set in, and cut off the majority 
of those whom it attacked. From Jcssore it spread in all 
directions, shewing, as it was thought, a preference for 
the v^leys of rivers. Ascending the valley of the Ganges, 
it reached the camp of Brigadier-general Hardyman about 
the beginning of October; but the troops, being then 
encamped in a dry healthy country, and being but few in 
number, suffered comparjjtively little. Continuing its 
course westward, it fell with extraordinary violence upon 
the army commanded by Lord Hastings in persoij, just 
after his lordship had concluded the treaty with Scindia. 
This army, when first seized, was encamped in a low and 
unhealthy part of Bundelcund, on the banks of the river 
Sinde, a confluent of the Jumna, which has its sgurce in 
the mountains of Malwah. The year was one of scarcity, 
and grain had been collected for the droops, through the 
camp-followers, with extrcjqj^e difficulty, and of course of 
inferior quality. The water of the country, except where 
it vcould be obtained from running streams, was indifferent. 
The time' of the year, too, was that at which the heat of 
the day is most strongly contrasted with the cold of the 
niffht. To all those extraordinary circumstances was 
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superadded the very crowded state of the camp of so largo 
an army« For about ten days that the disease raged with 
its greatest fury, the whole otmp was a hospital. The 
mortality amounted to about artenth of the whole number 
oolleoted therelt Europeans and natives, soldiers and 
camp-followers, were alike affected ; but the latter, being 
generally worse clothed and fed than ^he fighting-men, 
suffered in a greater proportion. Of the Europeans, fewer 
were seized; but those who took the disease more fre- 
quently died, and usually within a few hours. The camp 
was abandoned, and the army continued for some days to 
move t-j the eastward, in ^ the kope of finding relief in a 
better climate; but each day’s march many dead and 
dying were abandoned, and many more fell down on the 
road — so many that it was not possible to furnish the 
means for carrying them on, although the utmost possible 
provision had been made by the previous distribution of 
bullock-carts and elephants for the accommodation of«-the 
sick. Nothing was hoard along the line of march but 
groans, and shrieks, and lamentations; oven the healthy 
were broken in spirit and incapable of exertion ; and, for 
the time, the efficiency of this fine army seemed to be 
entirely destroyed, ^ Towards the end of November^ when 
the army reached a' healthy station at Erech, on the right 
bank of the Betwah River, the epidemic had visibly 
expended its violence. The camp was, however, stiil 
crowded with convalescents, when it marched with its 
noble commander to take an active part in the war. 

During the rage of the epidemic, one or two of his 
servahts in attendance sunk suddenly from behind his 
lordship’s chair; and the noble marquis himself, seeing 
the probability of being attacked by the dreadful disease, 
gave secret instructions, in case of his dying, to be buried 
in his tent, lest the enemy should hear of his death, and 
be thereby encouraged to attack his disheartened and 

S led troops. The return of health came very oppor- 
y, for the army had be^ but a very short time at 
Erech when the marquis received intelligence that Scindia 
had sent an invitation to the Pindarrees. The Mahratta 
prince was reported to have promised the robbers that if 
they would come so near to Gwalior as to make his getting 
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to them easy, he would break IJs reoeut treaty with the 
English, and join them with the force which he had at his 
capital. The Pindarrees, ki fact, were in full march for 
Gwalior, without meeting even a show of resistance from 
troops of Soindia station^'on their route, ^though the co- 
operation of his army for the extinction of the Pindarrees 
was an* article qf the treaty. The movements of these 
Pindarrees, and the suspicious conduct of Scindia’s troops, 
imposed on the marquis the necessity of making a retro- 
grade movement. ‘ Wo hurried back to the Sinde,’ says 
his lordship ; ‘ hut this time we chose a position nearer to 
Gwalior, than that whicb we had before occupied. We 
were within thirty miles of the city, and our advanced- 
guard was sent to occupy the passes through the hills, 
which run at some distance south of Gwalior from the 
Sinde to the Chumbul. These passes were the only routes 
by which communication could take place between the 
Piitdarrees and Soindia ; and I was nearer to support my 
advanced-guard than tho Maharajah (Scindia) was to 
attack it, could he bring his men to so desperate a stake. 
The Pindarrees, finding their hopes baffled, and the pass, 
<tc., stopped, attempted to retire; but they bad been 
follovjpd close by our divisions, were surprised, dispersed,* 
and slaughtered in a number of small actions. In short, 
they disappeared ; and thus our objects were completed.’ 

While the forces under the Marquis of Hastings, and the 
divisions under Hislop, Malcolm, Marshall, Keir, Adams, 
and other officers, wero chlising the Pindarrees from moor 
and mountain, valley and jungle, or reducing the forts in 
Malwah, Brigadier-general Smith, who had been reinforced 
at Poonah, prepared for an active pursuit of Bajee Eao, the 
fhgilive Peishwa, who had flitted hither and thither like 
an igms-fatvm, Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstpne, having 
organised a police and a provisional administration for 
the city of Poonah, accompanied Gcnemd Smith’s division, 
which began its march at the end of November. GoUa, 
one of the Peishwa’s evil ^advisers, but bravest ofiffisers, 
attempted to defend a ghaut leading to the high land 
where the liistnah has its source, and where the Peishwa 
had found a refuge and a rallying-point ; hut the Mahratta 
was beaten, and the pass was cleared by the British with 
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great ease. No fighting but rapid and mpst wearying 
marches, ensued ; ^e Peishwa’s army flying in a sort of 
zigssag, and the Peishwa hitoself always keeping in 
advance of his main body. p.t last the Mahratta jbtio- 
ceeded in getting round Snnth’s division ; and then, passing 
between Poonah and Seroor, he moved northward as far as 
Wuttoor, on the road to Nassuck. Hereche was joined by 
his long-lost favourite, Trimbukjee, who brought with him 
a considerable reinforcement of horse and foot. Trimbuk- 
jee had collected these forces in various directions, but a 
good part of them appear to have been Pindarrees. But 
for the good fights made in front of the Presidency at 
Nagpoor, and within the walls of that city, Apa Sahib 
would have accompanied Trimbukjee with his large army 
and his desperate Arabs. After he had discovered the 
direction the Peishwa had taken, and had recruited his own 
worn-out cattle. General Smith, on the 22nd of September, 
started again in pursuit. This headlong race to the noTfch- 
ward brought Smith close upon the rear of the Mahrattas ; 
but, with the lubricity of eels, they slipped through his 
fingers, and making a flank-movement behind some hills, 
they turned suddenly to the south, and retraced their 
Bteps towards Poonah. Colonel Burr, who commanded in 
that city, apprehending an attack, solicited the reinforce- 
ment of a battalion from Seroor. Captain Francis French 
Staunton,* of the Bombay establishment, was forthwith 
detached from Seroor, with about 600 sepoys, 300 auxiliary 
horse, and two six-pounders. The distance was only two 
short marches. Staunton began his march from Seroor at 
eight^o’clock in the evening of the Slst of December, and 
at ten the next morning he reached the heights of Corre- 
gaum about half-way to Poonah, when, looking down upon 
the plain which lay between him and that city, he saw the 
whole of the Peishwa's army, estimated at 20,000 horse 
and several thoui^nd foot. His march to Poonah was 
intercepted, and he himself wiejb in great danger of being 
cut off. The brave officer did what the circumstances of 
the case re(j[uired : he made a dash at the village of Corre- 
gaum — which stood on the heights, and which was com- 

* Subsequently Col. P. P. Staunton, O.B. 
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posed of a nupiber of stone house} with strong stone walls 
round the gardens —hoping to gain possession of it before 
it could be obtained by the enemy. But the Mahrattas, 
or rather the Arabs, who colaposed the main body of their 
infantry, were as near toHhe village atf was Captain 
Staunton ; •and as he entered at one side and took posses- 
sion of some of t^e houses, the Arabs entered at the oppo- 
site side and took possession of other houses. A terrible 
struggle ensued, at first between the Company’s troops 
and the Arabs for the possession of the whole of the 
village, and then between our handful of men and nearly 
the whole of the Mahratta army.* Unfortunately, Captain 
Swanston, who commanded our 300 auxiliary horse, was 
wounded early in the day, and his weak squadrons could 
not shew themselves in face of the masses of Mahratta 
cavalry. The enemy, who had been running too fast to 
carry artillery with him, brought up only two guns ; but 
if Aere was an equality in this particular arm, their 
infantry exceeded ours by ten to one. Nevertheless our 
admirable sepoys maintained their post, and kept up an 
incessant fight from the hour of noon till nine in the even- 
ing, during which time they had no refreshment, and not 
even % drop of water to drink. Attack after attack was 
made under the eye of the Peishwa, who stood, no doubt 
at a safe distance, on a neighbouring hill. They had all 
failed, when Lieutenant Chisholm, the officer of artillery, 
with most of his men, having been killed at a post near a 
pagoda, and all the European officers having been disabled 
except three, the Arabs charged and obtained possession of 
one of our two guns which was stationed at the psTgoda. 
Our wounded wore lying thick round that building, and 
among them were Assistant-surgeon Wingate, Captain 
Swanston, and Lieutenant Connellon. The wild Arabs 
immediately began to massacre these helpless vfcunded 
men, and to mutilate the bodies of the slj,in. Poor Wingate 
was literally hacked to pieces, as was the body of lieu- 
tenant Chisholm, the office* of artillery. But the Arabs 
did not long enjoy their bloody triumph; the thr^ un- 
disabled officers, Captain Staunton, Lieutenant Jones, and 
Assistant-surgeon Wylie, though almost exhausted, and 
with their men fainting from want of water, headed one 
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more charge, the last of*' the many that they made during 
the day, recaptured the lost ^ gun, and slai^ghtered the 
Arabs in a heap. The char^ was utterly desperate, for 
every man felj that there was nothing between him' and 
victory except torture and death. On this occfision Lieu- 
tenant Pattinson, who had been wounded and caiTied into 
a house, appeared again at the head of his men, and con- 
tinued to exert the little strength he had left until he 
received another wound, which proved mortal. Captain 
Swanston and Lieutenant Connellon were rescued; and 
every man of the Arabs who h^d penetrated to the pagoda 
was bayoneted without mercy. By a little after nine, the 
enemy were completely driven from the village ap.d all the 
ground near it, and our fainting sepoys wero then enabled 
to obtain a supply of water, the only refreshment they got 
during the whole day and following night. Where the 
desperate Arabs had failed, there was slight chance 4hat 
the cowardly Mahrattas would renew the attempt. Captain 
Staunton and his people passed the night without any 
molestation. At daybreak on the following morning the 
Mahratta army was seen hovering about the village, but 
none of them would venture near ; and this day also passed 
without any molestation. Captain Staunton had coifsumed 
so much j)owder during the nine hours’ fighting of the 
preceding day, that he had only a few rounds of ammuni- 
tion left ; and provisions in the camp there were none, and 
none were to be procured m the village. Despairing, 
therefore, of being able to reach Poonah, ho determined to 
mpvecback to Seroor. He began his retreat in the dark 
on the night of the 2nd of January ; he sacrificed much of 
his baggage in order to provide the means of conveying 
his numerous wounded, but he brought off not only his 
guns, bfit likewise all his wounded, aud with them reached 
Seroor by nine o’clock the next morning, the 3rd of 
January. The mfih had had no refreshment but water 
from the 31st of December. ‘ <Three officers were killed 
and two wounded; 62 men were killed and 113 wounded, 
exclusive of the auxiliary horse. The loss of men was 
most severe in the artillery, 12 being killed and 8 wounded 
out of a detail for two six-pounders only. 

In the course of the 3ra of January, the day on which 
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Captain Staunton got back to^Seroor, Brigadier-general 
Smith reached the village of Corregauni with his strong 
division. The Peishwa add his Mat^attas fled back to the 
table-land near the sonrcps of the Kistiyh, from which 
they had descended. General Smith ’followed them 
closely, 'and Brigadier-general Pritzler, with another 
division, was moving from another point to intercept 
them. The Mahrattas continued to turn and twist like 
eels ; and though Pritzler trod upon their tail more than 
once, and cut off part of it, they could not be so overtaken 
as to be brought to a general action, or even to a stand. 
They were very nearly bauglffc in the neighbourhood of 
Satara, on the 28th of January; but they escaped by a 
ghaut, with the loss of part of their rear-guard. A small 
detachment under Colonel Boles cannonaded them out of 
another ghaut, which they were attempting to thread; 
b\^ib they only changed their line of march. The troops 
were exhausted by this harassing pursuit, which seemed 
to produce no visible advantage. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone had the merit of recommending a better plan of 
operations. This was to storm the many strong places in 
the country, to deprive the Peishwa of the means of sub- 
sistwice, to reduce Satara, which was still the nominal 
capital of the Mahratta empire, and to reinstate the Satara 
family in an independent sovereignty. The fortress of 
Satara surrendered to Brigadier-general Smith on the 
10th of February, the ^ay on which be first appeared 
before it. Some other ^aces were in process of reduction, 
when the Peishwa made certain rash movements, which 
enabled General Smith to fall upon him at Ashtaff, on the 
20th of February, with the 2nd and 7th regiments of 
Madras light cavalry, and two squadrons of His Majesty’s 
22nd dragoons. Bajee Pao, the dastardly Peishwa, 
deserted his palanquin and his army, mounting a horse, 
and galloping away as soon as the battle began; but 
Gokla, his general, seeii^ that he must either fight or lose 
the baggage, and nearly everything else, made a bold 
stand, outflanking Smith’s small force, and at one moment 
threatening it in the rear. But the British dragoons 
charged his gole* and killed him in the charge. The 

* A mass of Mahratta cavalry. 
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death of Gokla left the M^rattas without a head. From 
this moment, all was confusion and panio ; each mass of 
cavalry breaking as our dragoons approached* it. Some 
faint resistance was attemptejl in the camp; but our 
dragoons dashea in, and made good booty. Twelve 
elephants and fifty-seven camels formed part of this prize. 
General Smith was slightly wounded oa the head, and 
Lieutenant Warrand, of the 22nd dragoons, was wounded 
by Gokla, who fought fiercely in the meWe, and wounded 
several of our men before he fell ; but no one was killed 
on our side, and only seventeen or eighteen of the soldiers 
were wounded. • * 

The remnant of the Peishwa’s army fled towards the 
north, being daily thinned by desertion. Brigadier- 
general Pritzler, General Monro, Colonels Prother and 
Deacon, reduced all the forts that remained ; the Mahratta 
flag was fast disappearing, and so were the hopes of the 
Mahratta chiefs. Our divisions and detachments in t*Ee 
field, in almost all parts of India, were too numerous and 
too well posted to allow of any junction being eflbcted 
between the Peishwa and the forces of any of our other 
enemies. 

After the battle of Ashtah, Brigadier-general Smith 
repaired to Satara, in order to assist Mr, Elphinstono in 
setting up the rajah. In this way the Peishwa gained a 
few days’ respite during which he continued to press to 
the north-west with the design qf throwing himself into 
the territories of the Nizam of the Deccan, which he hoped 
to find jll furnished with troops. But turning back from 
Satara and making a short halt at Seroor, Smith renewed 
his pursuit of the Peishwa on the 10th of March. Briga- 
dier-general Doveton, with his division, moved in another 
direction, in the expectation of intercepting the Peishwa. 
Nevertheless, the Mahratta traversed the Nizam’s dominions 
from west to east, «and appeared on the banks of the 
"Whurdah on the Ist of April. IQijt as his van was crossing 
that river, with the intention of marching upon Nagpoor, 
it was met and driven back by a small detachment under 
Colonel Scott. The Peishwa then tried to cross the river 
at another point, but here be was met by Colonel Adams, 
and was informed by his scouts that General Doveton was 
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getting close upon him. Without waiting the arrival of 
Doveton, Adams followed the Mahrattas, came up with 
them near Seuni, and with only one regiment of native 
cavalry and some horse-aiiillery, gave theA a signal over- 
throw. The enemy fled through the jungles, leaving 
behind them five guns, the Peishwa’s much-sunken 
treasure, three •elephants, and 200 camels. This time 
Bajee Rao had a very narrow escape ; for, though he began 
to run as soon as his people began to fight, a palanquin in 
which he had just been riding was taken, and was found 
to be perforated by a shot. More than 1,000 of his 
Mahrattas remained dead*on the field. They were knocked 
down by our horse-artillery, or by our cavalry, in their 
flight. They can scarcely have stood anywhere, for 
Colonel Adams’s total loss was only two wounded. General 
Doveton was near enough to hear tho firing of Adams’s 
guns ; but it was found necessary to halt our troops, in 
order to wait for supplies ; and then mistakes were com- 
mitted as to the direction in which the pursuit ought to 
bo continued. Nor was it easy to avoid these errors, for 
the Peishwa’s army split up into various detachments, and 
each took a route of its own. Two-thirds of his people 
quitted his standard altogether, and wore only anxious to 
reach their homes as speedily as might bo. Bajee Bao’s 
whole object now was to get back to the north-east ; but 
here he found his progress stopped by General Sir Thomas 
llislop, who was return^g from Malwah to the Deccan. 
On his way. Sir Thomas had resorted to a measure of 
unusual severity. The fort of Talnair or Talneir, situated 
on the north bank, and commanding a ford over tSe river 
Tapty, was one of the places ceded to tho English by 
Holkar under the late treaty. Sir Thomas had in his 
possession Holkar’s own orders for tho quiet surrender of 
tho place ; yet a fire was opened upon his troops*from the 
fort. The Mahratta killadar, or cominandant, was warned 
that if he continued to jrjsist the order of his master, he 
would bo dealt with as a rebel: without heeding the 
message, jfche killadar continued to fire. Upon this Sir 
Thomas Hislop occupied the pettah, or open town,, and 
turned his artillery upon the^brt. The gate of the fort 
was blown open by two six-pounders. The flank com- 
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panies of the Eo 5 ’‘al Scots and of the Company’s Euro^an 
regiment rushed in, and came to the second gate, which 
was found open. At the third gate they were met by the 
killadar, who cdfcne out by the wicket and surrendered 'to 
Colonel Conway. The third and fourth gates were then 
opened, and the storming-party advanced to t*ho fifth, 
which led into the body of the place. This was found 
shut, but part of the garrison within demanded terms, and 
expressed their dissatisfaction at the gates being closed. 
After a very short parley, in which they were summoned 
to surrender at discretion^ the, wicket-gate was opened 
from within, and Lieutenant-colonel Murray, Major Gor- 
don, Captain MacGregor, and Lieutenants Chauvel and 
MacGregor, entered, and were followed by ten or twelve 
grenadiers. They were scarcely within the wicket when 
some wild Arabs, who formed part of the garrison, fell 
upon them with swords, spears, and knives. M^r 
Gordon and Captain MacGregor were killed forthwith; 
Lieutenant-colonel Murray was wounded in several places, 
out down, and disabled ; the two lieutenants were wounded 
and cut down also, and all the grenadiers were either 
killed or wounded. But the rest of our storming-party 
soon rushed through the wicket, drove off the murderous 
Arabs, and in the end slaughtered every man that was in 
the fort. Between Arabs, Patans, and Mahrattas, 300 men 
were sacrificed to the vengeance of our infuriated soldiery. 
On the next morning. Sir Thomac Hislop had the killadar 
hanged on one of the bastions, on the twofold charge -of 
rebellion and treacliery. It was doubted whether the 
killadar had ordered, or was privy to, the onslaught of the 
Arabs; it was doubted, but we think unreasonably, 
whether the Arabs understood that the killadar had sur- 
renderedt and that the Mahrattas had agreed to submit ; 
and the conduct of Sir Thomas Hislop, in ordering the 
execution of the killhdar, was severely censured in several 
quarters. But the example war raseful, and upon knowing 
that the commandant of Talnair had been executed, the 
killadars of the much stronger forts of Gaulna, Chandore, 
and other places which Holkar had ceded, submitted upon 
summons, or as soon as they were shewn Holkar’s orders 
to admit the English. 
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Bajee Eao had been ninnin^ hither and thither for more 
than six jnonthR, but his race was now well-nigh finished. 
North, south, east and west, his road was cut oflf, and 
fbrces were moving round him from whe interm^ate 
points gf the compass. Finding himself so sorely pressed, 
he attempted again to pass into Malwah ; but Sir John 
Malcolm, who Vas himself at Mhow, a town or large can- 
tonment in the Malwah province, had so stationed some 
forces under Lieutenants-colonel Eussel and Corsellis as to 
render this movement impracticable. On the evening of 
the 25th of May, Sir Jgbn ]\Jalcolm learned that a vakeel 
from the Peishwa had arrived at a place on the Nerbudda 
Eiver, about forty miles from Mhow. Malcolm imme- 
diately moved towards that place, and took his troops 
with him. On the 27th of Ma3% he met the vakeel or 
ambassador, who assured him that the Peishwa was deter- 
mined to come to him, and to trust to his friendship and 
generosity. Sir John, being informed of the plan of dis- 
posing of the Peishwa which* had been framed by the 
Marquis of Hastings and Mr. Elphinstone, stated the con- 
ditions, and sent the vakeel back to his master, who was 
occupying a good position on a hill. The Peishwa re- 
mained irrresolute for several days, during which the 
division of General Doveton and other troops got close 
into his neighbourhood. At last, on the evening of the 
1st of June, he came down to a village in the plain, and 
met Sir John Malcolfli. 3’he Mahratta did not come 
alone ; he had an escort 2,500 strong, and he brought his 
family with him. Malcolm, who had come to the ap- 
pointed j)lace with only a thin attendance, repeated' the 
conditions, and demanded the immediate surrender of 
Trimbukjee. Bajee Eao declared that it was not in his 
power to give up Trimbukjee; that Trimbukjee had an 
army and camp of his own ; that he was stronger than he 
was. ‘ Then,’ said Malcolm, ‘ I will ftttack him forthwith.’ 
‘ Success attend you ! ’ i^pli^ the Peishwa. The Mahratta 
prince further declared that ho had been involved in a war 
without meaning it ; that he was treated as an enemy by 
the English, who had supported his family for two genera- 
tions; that he was now in a lamentable situation, but 
believed that he still had a real friend in Sir John Malcolm. 
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He was told that he ought either to throw himself at once 
on the magnanimity of the British government, or prepare 
for further resistoce. ‘How can I resist now?* said the 
Mahratta ; ‘ I amlsurrounded.’ Malcolm replied that this 
was quite true, but that still he might escape if he pre- 
ferred becoming a freebooter and wanderer to accepting 
the liberal provisions which the English wei^ ready to give 
him. Bajee Bao protested that Malcolm was his friend, his 
only friend, and that he would never leave him, but trust 
entirely to his good offices. Nevertheless, the Peishwa, on 
breaking up the conference,^ askecj for a little delay, and 
in retiring to the ghaut from which he had descended, he 
took care to guard his rear and flanks with his resolute 
Arab infantry, and to shew the muzzles of his guns over 
the rocks; and upon reaching his camp he sent trusty 
messengers to the camp of Trimbukjee, to tell that 
favourite to beware of Malcolm. It was, however, utterly 
impossible for him to procrastinate very long, for he was 
completely hemmed in, and his supplies of provisions 
were failing. He informed Sir John Malcolm that he 
would go to his camp, and conclude the treaty as proposed 
to him, on the morning of the 3rd of June. When that 
morning came, he tried one faint shuffle more. It was “an 
inauspicious day, he had some religious ceremonies to 
perform ; would not his dear friend Malcolm wait till to- 
morrow ? Malcolm gave him to understand that he would 
not wait another hour ; and this, with the not very distant 
firing of some English guns on one of his flanks or in his 
rear, had the effect of removing all further hesitation. At 
about eleven o’clock on the morning of the 3rd, he came 
down to Sir John Malcolm’s camp and delivered himself 
up, with his family. Malcolm, like nearly all his distin- 
guished Indian contemporaries, was a man of a large and 
generous heart: none knew better than he the demerits 
and the helplessness 8f the fallen enemy now before him, 
yet he agreed that the Peishwa’sr allowance should not be 
less than eight lacs of rupees per annum, and that a most 
liberal provision should be made for his courtiers, 
Brahmans, temples, &c. The supreme government at 
Calcutta thought that Sir John had granted too much; 
but as it was done, they confirmed the grants. Bajee Bao 
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renounced for ever the digni^ of Peishwa, or supreme 
chief of the Mahrattas, togetner with all his claims of 
sovereignty. If Trimbukjee had not been secured in an 
English prison, the case, might have be A different; but 
as* that turbulent felon was caught, after another hard run 
for it, the ex-Peishwa quietly resigned himself to a life of 
luxury and easj, spending his £80,000 a year, not in rais- 
ing troops or exciting combinations against the Company, 
but in mere sensual indulgences. He was very anxious to 
have his residence fixed at Poonah; but to this the 
governor-general objected strongly, and for very evident 
reasons. To Benares, which .was proposed to him as a 
suitable residence, ho expressed a rooted aversion. Ho 
would have preferred Muttra, but as that was a frontier 
station it was refused. The village of Bithoor or Brimat- 
war, on the Ganges, near Cawnpore, was finally fixed 
upon for his residence. His progress through Bajpootana 
affd the Doab to the place of his exile excited hardly any 
sensation among the people. When settled at Bithoor, he 
bathed daily in the holy-water of the Ganges, indulged in 
the highest living of a Brahman, maintained three expen- 
sive sets of dancing-girls, and surrounded himself with 
low^ buffoons and sycophants. The rallying-point of the 
Mahratta confederacy was thus broken up, and if it was 
not quite so easy to change the character of the Mahratta 
people, and to introduce peaceful industrious habits among 
them — if the unchanged character of that people prognos- 
ticated future troubles m India — still their power of doing 
mischief was from this time vastly reduced. To the 
restored family of the Eajah of Satara, whose hdireditary 
claim to the sovereignty of the country, and to the dignity 
of Peishwa, was held to be much better than that of Bajeo 
Eao, only a very limited territory was allotted, upon his 
yielding all claim or pretension to be Peishwa;* a dignity 
wisely and for ever abrogated. TJJje Satara dominions 
occupy a surface of about 11,000 square miles; being 
bounded on the west by^tho Western Ghaut Mountains ; 
on the south, by the Wama and Kistnah ; on the north, 
by the Neeia and Beemah Eivers ; and on the east, by the 
frontier of the Nizam’s dominions. The total net revenues 
amounted to 15,600,000 rupees ; but out of this sum three 
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laos per annum were reserved for chiefs who had become 
subjects of the Company^ and three lacs more were 
alienated. The management of the territoriei^^ and the 
superintendence^, of the Eajah of Satara’s affairs, were 
assigned to Captwin Grant until the country should becoiiie 
tranquillised. Many of the hill forts, which had been 
what the worst of our baronial castles were in the early 
part of the twelfth centuiy— dens of thieves, cut-throats, 
and violators — were dismantled ; and others, cleared of 
their occupants, were allowed to go to ruin. In 1821, 
when the young rajah attained the age of twenty-one, he 
was invested with the adiqinistiKitioii of liis dominions, 
which were then tranquil and prosperous. 

Upon the conclusion of the treaty with Sir John 
Malcolm all that remained of the cx-Peishwa’s army 
quietly broke up and dispersed. Not even Trimbukjee 
could keep a force together. This chief, knowing that 
the English would condemn him to imprisonment for life, 
fled with a few followers to the neighbourhood of Nassuck, 
a largo town and place of pilgrimage on the Godavery, 
principally inhabited by Brahmans. The murderer had 
ever shewn a preference for these holy places and he 
probably hoped to escape notice among the crowds of 
Hindoo pilgrims that were constantly repairing to "the 
temples of Nassuck. Here, in fact, he remained concealed 
for some time, in spite of the active search making for 
him. At last, Captain Swanston, one of the heroes of 
Corregaum, being detached by Mr. Elphinstone from a 
distant station, succeeded, after, a march of fifty miles in 
sixteen hours, in discovering the murderer^s hiding-place, 
and in surrounding the house. When the gates were 
forced, Trimbukjee was reclining on a cot; he fled to the 
upper part of the house, and concealed himself under some 
straw. He was presently dragged from his cover; he 
offered no resistance, and was sent under a good guard to 
Tannah, the prison from which ho had escaped through 
the ingenious aid of the Mahrsftfa groom and songster. 
After a short time he was carried to Calcutta, and put 
into the cage in Fort William, which had previously 
been occupied by Vizier Ali>; but he was very soon con- 
veyed to the rock of Chuny, near Benares. 
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Thd capture of the fortress of Asseerghur was the last 
operation of the Pixidarree ai^d Mahratta war; a war 
which had witnessed an unprecedented number of sieges, 
an unprecedented number and oomplexi^/ of movements 
and some of the most remarkable forcm marches that 
were ever made in any country. ‘ Thirty hill-fortresses, 
each of which might have defied the whole Anglo-Indian 
army, fell in the course of a few weeks; and this vast 
Mahratta empire, which had overshadowed the East, and 
before which the star of the Mogul had become pale, was 
annihilated.* 

After the siege of Asseerghur the armies of the three 
presidencies returned to their several stations and canton- 
ments in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay ; dnd tho regions 
which had been crossed and recrossed, and travers^ in 
all directions by immense hosts of comlDatants, by British 
and native troops, Peishwa Mahrattas, Holkar Mahrattas, 
Nsagpoor Mahrattas, Pindarrees, Patans, Arabs, Qonds, 
and others, became quiet as a bay of the ocean after a 
storm ; quieter and happier than they had been for many 
ages. In the territories assumed by the Company, or 
taken under its immediate protection, able men were left 
by the Marquis of Hastings to improve this tranquillity, 
to establish permanently the reign of peace and law, and 
to better the condition of all tho native inhabitants. For 
more than thirty preceding years, the province of Malwah 
and the whole of Central India had been oppressed, 
pillaged, and laid wastelby the Pindarrees, by tho Mahrattas 
of all tribes, by tho Eajpoot princes, and by the Puars ; 
these different powers acted sometimes in combination, 
but more frequently in opposition to one another ; they 
were all equally cruel and rapacious in the moment of 
success and conquest, and about equally incapable of 
giving that stablity to their conquests which would have 
given relief to the poor oppressed geople, whose greatest 
calamity was the frequent change of masters. To Sir 
John Malcolm, who had* assisted so potentially in subduing 
the sanguinary anarchists, and expelling the Pindarrees, 
was assigned the equally difficult duty of restoring order 
and repairing the frightful mischiefs which had been 
committed in so long a series of years. He was appointed 
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by the Marquis of Hastings to the military and political 
command of Malwah, which had perhaps suffer^ more 
than any other part of India. Hundreds upon Jiundreds 
of its villages Tere deserted and roofless; the ferocious 
tigers of the jungles literally usurped the country, and 
fought with the returning inhabitants for their fi/)lds. In 
the state of Holkar alone, of 3,701 villages only 2,038 wore 
inhabited; 1,663 were ‘without lamp —were wholly 
deserted. Under the wise rule established by Malcolm, 
more’ than two-thirds of these deserted villages were 
restored and repeopled before the end of 1820 ; and in less 
than five years from the time ouivarmy first occupied the 
country, Sir John could boast with an honourable pride, 
and with perfect correctness, that Malwah and the rest of 
Central India were tranquil and contented, and rapidly 
advancing in population and prosperity. ‘It may be 
asserted that history affords few examples where a 
change in the political condition of a country has been 
attended with such an aggregate of increased happiness 
to its inhabitants, as that which was effected within four 
years in Central India ; and it is pleasing to think that, 
with the exception of suppressing a few Bheel robbers, 
peace was restored, and has hitherto been maintained, 
without one musket being fired,’ Accustomed to the 
extremities of military violence, the inhabitants of the 
country, on the English first entering, betrayed feelings 
of doubt and alarm. These were, by some, mistaken for 
dislike to our supremacy ; but th6y arose only out of fear 
of insult or outrage, and they were speedily removed by 
the strfbt discipline preserved by our troops, whether 
stationary or marching. In a very short time, wherever 
troops or individuals moved, they were received with 
cordiality, as the friends and protectors of the people. To 
organise the country, honourable and intelligent British 
officers were sent inlf) every part of it. ‘ The result has 
been fortunate beyond anticipation. These agents, within 
their respective circles, have iJot only, by their direct 
intercourse with all classes, establish^ great influence, 
but spread a knowledge of our character and intentions, 
which has increased respect and confidence; and they 
have in almost all cases B|icceeded, by the arbitration of 
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difterences, and the settlement of local disputes, in preserv- 
ing the peace of the country mthout troops. The most exact 
observance* of certain principles is required from these 
offi 9 ers, and their line is very carefully |hnd distinctly 
prescribed. The object has been to escape every inter- 
ference with the internal administration of the country, 
beyond what ^e preservation of the public peace 
demanded.’ In other parts of India the change was 
equally beneficial — the blessings derived, from the conquest 
of the Mahrattas and the extirpation of the Findarrees 
were equally apparent. As Bishop Heber was travelling 
through the country in 1824, he overheard a conversation 
among some villagers, who were comparing the present 
peaceable times with those in which ‘Ameer Khan and 
Bappoo Scindia came up with their horsemen, and spoiled 
all the land, and smote all the people, and burned the cities 
through Mewar and Marwar, till thou comest unto the salt 
wilfiernosB.’ lie also heard them say that corn had been 
gradually getting cheaper, and notwithstanding a late un- 
favourable season, was still not so dear as it used to be in the 
years of trouble. The kind and warm-hearted prelate adds : 
‘ When such have been the effects of British supremacy, 
who yill refuse to pray for the continuance of our empire?’ 

The reputation of the British in India has never stood 
higher than at the conclusion of the Findarree and 
Mahratta war; and during the four remaining years of 
Lord Hastings’s govornjnent, the face of Central India 
was changed to an extent which would have appeared 
almost incredible to any one who had not contemplated 
upon the spot the rapid progress of the chanA, and 
studied the causes by which it was produced. No war 
had begun in a higher motive, or had ended in a more 
positive good to mankind. ‘ The campaign which had just 
terminated,’ says Malcolm^ ‘was not an attach upon a 
state, or upon a body of men, but up^n a system. It was 
order contending against anarchy ; and the first triumph 
was so complete, that tftere ceased, almost from the 
moment, to be any who cherished hopes of the contest 
being eithei prolonged or revived: the victory gained 
was slight, comparatively speaking, over armies, to what 
it was over mind. The universal distress, which a series 
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of revolutions must ever 'generate, had gone its circle, and 
reached all ranks and classes. The most barbarous of 
those who subsisted on plunder had found that* a condition 
of continued Woertainty and alarm could not bo one of 
enjoyment. Tne princes, chiefs, and inhabitants of the 
country had neither national feelings, confidence in each 
other, nor any one principle of union. * When, therefore, 
the English government, too strong to be resisted, pro- 
claimed every district to be the right of its proprietor, on 
condition of his proving himself the friend of peace and 
good order ; and when men found that the choice between 
such a course, and that ef continuing the promoters of 
anarchy, was an option between its friendship or hostility, 
all concurred in submission. There appeared in a few a 
diflSculty to conquer habits, but in none a spirit of oppo- 
sition. The desolated state of the country was favourable 
to the change, for it presented an ample field for the 
revival of industry in peaceful occupations ; but the para- 
mount influence which the results of the war gave to the 
British government over several of the native states, was 
the principal cause of that peace and prosperity wjiich 
ensued. Our officers were enabled to give shape and direc- 
tion to the efforts of these states, which became an oxo.raplc 
to others ; and a tone of improvement was given to every 
province of Central India.’ 

The inhabitants of the wild provinces subject to Scindia 
started into prosperity as soon his numerous, restless, 
and marauding army was broken up. And Scindia him- 
self was as great a gainer as his subjects ; for this arrnj% 
and tlie insolent rai^acious chieftains who raised and 
commanded it, in reality opprehsed him as* well as tho 
people, and rarely left him at liberty to use his own judg- 
ment, or act according to his own will. The most dangerous 
of these^chieftains were now dfestroyed ; and, aided by the 
presence of Englislv armies, by tho universal discourage- 
ment which had fallen upon the Mahrattas, and by the 
confirmed conviction that their old trade of war had 
become an unprofitable trade, Scindia was enabled to dis- 
band immense corps commanded by insubordinate chiefs, 
and to reduce his army t6 13,000 regular infantry, anci 
9000 horse. The saving in actual expenditure, from le- 
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dnctions alone, was estimated Jit twenty laos of rnpees 
per annum. At the same time the revonues were raised 
forty per cent, by the restoration of tranquUlity and order. 
Ev^n the disbanded soldiers returned to '^neir native dis- 
tricts, and to their former occupation, as cultivators of the 
soil. The lamp had been altogether extinguished in only 
a few villages iu Scindia’s dominions, but many of these 
villages had been reduced to four or five families. The 
voids were rapidly filled up. In 1817 l^ere was not one 
district belonging to Soindia that was not more or less in 
a disturbed state ; in 1821 there existed not one enemy to 
the public peace in any ofthes^ districts. All the districts 
which had been wrested from this chief by the Pindarrees 
were restored to him : the loss of the foi-tross of Asseorghur 
was nearly all he lost by the war. In the dominions of 
Holkar, where the anarchy and devastation had been 
greater, the change to good was the more striking. Our 
vicfbry at Malieidpoor had scattered for ever the over- 
grown army of this state; tho^o battalions were never 
rc-ombodied, and 200 men to guard the palace were all the 
infantry left in the service of this Mahratta dynasty. 
Three thousand obedient cavalry were retained for the 
police of the country, together with a small park of 
artillery. In less than four years the revenues of the 
state were nearly quadrupled ; and the expenses of collec- 
tion wei’e brought down from forty to fifteen per cent. 
The rapid restoration of J[he roofless and deserted villages 
has been mentioned. The increase of population in the 
towns was surprising. Within the short space oj three 
years, Indore, a city in the province of JMalwah, the capital 
of the Holkar family, was changed from a desolate town 
to a flourishing capital, containing eighty or a hundred 
thousand inhabitants ; for not only did those families 
return which bad fled in the troublous times,* but the 
inhabitants of other towns and districts migrated in large 
numbers, and settled in Ipdore. The young prince, who 
was secured on the musnud by British power, abandoned 
tlio custom of his predecessors of always residing in camp, 
and fixed his residence in this thriving capital. Other 
states and territories participated in these advantages. 
The Grasseas, the SondwaiTecs, the Gonds, as well as the 
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Bheels and other hereditcj^ and professional robbers, were 
rapidly suppressed. When the British armies first entered 
Central India, and even in 1818, the country along the 
banks of the Werbudda, and in the Yindhya Mountains, 
which stretch from the province of Behar to Cape Comorin, 
was not safe for oven troops to pass ; and till the end of 
the same year, when a British cantonment was established 
at Mhow, the robbers continued their depredations. All 
these bands were repressed, and 1;he most vicious and 
depraved among them were gradually made sensible of 
the blessings attending a bettor course of life. From the 
territories of Bhopal to those of Gujerat, along the right 
bank of the Nerbudda, and from llindia to the country of 
Burwannee, on the left bank of that river, a spirit of 
industry and improvement was introduced. New villages 
rose everywhere, and forests which had long been deemed 
impenetrable were fast cleared, on account of the profit 
derived from the timber required to rebuild villages, 
towns, cities. Between Jaum and Mandoo, the Bheels 
began to cultivate every spot, and their hamlets rose with 
a rapidity that promised an early and complete change in 
the whole face of that district, and in the manners of its 
inhabitants. Bishop Heber thought that he discovqrod a 
hankering among the ‘hill-people’ after their old modes 
of life, and that there were many of the Bheels who still 
sighed after their late anarchy, and exclaimed, amid the 
comforts of a peaceable government ; 

Give UB our wildness and our woods, 

, Our huts and caves again. 

An English party travelling from Mhow observed some 
Bheels looking earnestly at a large drove of bullocks 
which were drinking at a ford. Upon being asked whether 
those 03ten belonged to him, one of the Bheels replied: 
‘ No ; but a good part of them would have been ours by 
this time, if it were not for you English, who will let 
nobody thrive but yourselves ! But, in proportion as an 
efficient police was established, and roads, those grand 
means of civilisation, were opened through the country, 
the wild mountain Bheels were kept in check, and gradu- 
ally brought within the pale of law and civilised life. 
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But for the advance of British aimoies into Central India, 
those very Bheels would soon have attracted notice as a 
substantive* power, for they had already a|q[uired an as- 
cendency over several petty native state? 1 and neither 
Mahrattas nor Patans, neither Arabs nor any other kind 
of force at the disposal of the native potentates of Central 
India, would hav« ventured to attack them in their moun- 
tains, where no booty ^as to be expected, where nothing 
was to be got but har^lows. 

Sir John Malcolm completely succeeded in clearing the 
country of Arabs and Meckranees, a desperate set of 
adventurers from Meckran, in Persia, who, in many in- 
stances, had made themselves perfectly independent of the 
native Indian chiefs whom they pretended to serve ; and 
all the petty chieftains were warned that to retain any of 
these desperadoes as mercenaries, or to attempt to bring 
any of them back to the country, would be considered as 
equivalent to a declaration of hostility against the British 
government. All other classes of mercenaries, or of ruffians, 
who looked only to sword and spear for their support, were 
dismissed. Never was the reign of terror and anarchy 
more complete than in 1817. No contrast can be greater 
than ¥what was presented in 1821, The natives were 
happier then than afterwards ; for the recollection of the 
dangers and miseries they had recently endured, increased 
the enjoyment of present security and good government. 
‘Take it all in all/ conlinues Malcolm, speaking of the 
period of 1821, ‘there never was a country where tho 
industrious classes of tlie population were better pleased 
with their condition than they now are ; nor is this feeling 
much checked by the moody turbulence of the military 
classes, who have been deprived of their occupation. 
Almost all those who were actually natives of the country 
have been, in one way or other, considered ; while*a great 
proportion of the foreign mercenaries, who constituted tho 
chief part of the disbanded armies, have been compelled to 
leave it; nor will these moroenaries ever return to dis- 
turb its peace, while the measures and principles by which 
the salutary change has been effected are preserved and 
supported.* • 

At Poonah, and generally in tho dominions of tho ex- 
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Peishwa, Bajee Eao, changes and reforms equally salutary 
were introduced, principally through the management of 
the HonouraWo Mountstuart Elphinstone, who had the 
genius of a tru|> legislator, and all the generous sympathies 
of a philanthropist. By the conquest of the Foonah terri- 
tory, the Briti^i dominion and possessions were* extended 
along the western coast, from the northern boundary of 
the small province of Goa to the mouths of the Tapty; 
and inland to the lonfe-established Western frontier of the 
Nizam, from the junction of the Whurdah and Toombudra 
to the junction of the Wagoor and Tapty. Such places in 
Ehandeish, belonging to «the Holkar Mahrattas, as fell 
within those bounds, were ceded to the British by the 
treaty of Mundesoor, which Sir John Malcolm had con- 
cluded after the splendid victory at Maheidpoor, Some 
other territories south of the Sautpoora range of hills wore 
also yielded. By exchanges with the Guioowar rajah, and 
by arrangements with some minor princes, a continifbus, 
iQiinterrupted dominion was obtained from Bombay to 
Calcutta, and from Madras to Bombay. The former 
Mahratta war having been attended with the similar 
advantage of continuous dominion between Madras and 
Calcutta, the communication between the three presidencies 
might now bo considered as complete. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Meeting of Parliament — Prince-Rogent^s Speech — ^Addrese — State of 
the Country — Proceedings of Parliament — Report of Secret Com- 
mittees— Bill of Indemnity — Scotch Burgh Reform — Bank Restric- 
tion Aot — ^Royal Marriages— Slave Trade— Alien Act— Dissolution. 

The death of the B^incess Charlotte took place on the 6tli 
of November, 1817; parliament was opened by commission 
on the 27th of January following. It was the sixth and 
probably the last session of the fifth parliament of tho 
United Kingdom. The prospect of being speedily sent 
back to tbeir constituents « was not so generally alaming 
to members in those days as it has since become ; still, in 
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ordinary cironinstances, a good* many votes were apt to 
be affected by it, and tbe lasf session of tbe steadiest 
parliament^ when it was certain or likely that a dissolu- 
tion was at hand, was wont to be distingijished by some 
little refractoriness, showing itself both in a slight decline 
of the myiisterial majorities and in the increasing number 
of popular motions, which were for the most part more 
favourably recefved than usual, as well as more perti- 
naciously urged. ♦ • 

The prince- regent’s speech, which was read by the lord 
chancellor, after noticing in the customary terms the 
continuance of II is Majesty’s indisposition, proceeded to 
advert, at somewhat greater length, but in a phraseology 
hardly less dry and formal, to the death of the princess. 
His royal highness, it was declared, had been soothed and 
consoled by the assurances he had received from all 
classes, both of their just sense of the loss they had 
sustained, and of their sympathy with his parental sorrow ; 
and, amidst his own sufferings, he had not been unmindful 
of the effect which the sad event might have on the 
interests and prospects of the kingdom. Little cordiality, 
it was well known, bad for a long time subsisted between 
the father and daughter; the natural inclination which 
the latter had evinced to take part with her mother had 
estranged and alienated them; and, if the princess had 
lived much longer, there would probably have been seen 
the worst example that had yet been exhibited of the 
dissension and mutual Ifatred that had uniformly divided 
the wearer of the crown and the heir-apparent since tho 
accession of the present family ; and the interneoime war 
between husband and wife that soon after broke out, 
would have 'been rendered still more deplorable and 
revolting, by their child being in all probability involved 
in it as an active combatant. Tho premature de%th of tho 
Princess Charlotte at least saved herself and all parties 
that unhappiness. It coidd not fail, ^nevertheless, to be 
keenly felt by her father.# Even if he had been a hard- 
hearted man, which ho was not, but only a luxurious and 
selfish one, he must have been stunned by such a blow. 
His pride and sense of personal importance, if nothing 
else, must have been severely wounded by it. His hop© 
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of being the father of a Une of kings was gone ; he was 
become the last of his ra& ; his blo^ would flow in the 
veins of no futiire occupant of his throne ; no aticcessor in 
a distant age -^^uld look back upon him as a progenitor ; 
his history would end with his own life. All this, how- 
ever, more calmly viewed, would be found to resolve itself 
into his merely finding himself in a new position, different 
from, but not in reality perhaps worse than, the one he 
had los<- Accordingly, it does not appear that his grief 
long retained the bitterness and prostration with which it 
was at first accompanied. He was so ill for a short time 
that his life was considered to be in danger, and was only 
saved by copious bleeding ; but in little more than three 
months he had so far recovered both his health and spirits, 
as to be able, at a dinner given by the Prussian ambas- 
sador, to entertain the company with a song. 

The sequel of the speech was all congratulatory. It 
referred to the improvement which had taken place, in 
the course of the preceding year, in almost every branch 
of domestic history — to the improved state of public credit 
— to the progressive improvement of the revenue in its 
most important branches ; mentioned the treaties that had 
been concluded with Spain and Portugal, with a viqw to 
the abolition of the slave-trade ; and concluded by recom- 
mending to the attention of parliament the deficiency 
which had so long existed in the number of' places of 
public worship belonging to the Established Church, 
when compared with the increasea and increasing popula- 
tion of the country. The important change which had 
taken |>lace in the economical condition of the country, it 
was observed, ‘ could not fail to withdraw from the dis- 
affected the principal means of which they had availed 
themselves for the purpose of fomenting a spirit of 
discontent, which unhappily led to acts of insurrection 
and treason ; ’ ‘ an^ his royal highness,’ it was added, 
‘ entertains the most confident expectation, that the state 
of peace and tranquillity, to which the country is now 
restored, will be maintained, against all attempts to disturb 
it, by the persevering vigilance of the magistracy, and by 
the loyalty and good sense gf the people.* Thus did the 
government flatter itself that its troubles were over, and 
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that the year 1817, in taking itsJJeparture, had carried its 
evil spirit along with it. 

Fe]maps,#however, this apparent confidence may have 
been partly assumed by ministers, with £ view to the 
defence of their own proceedings in coping with the late 
attempts *of the disaffected. The best case they could 
make out for themselves would be to show that the 
measures they had adopted had been successful in putting 
down or keeping down disturbance, and that all the 
dangers against which the extraordinary powers intrusted 
to them had been intended to provide were now at an 
end. On the subject of these extraordinary powers, their 
cessation or their continuance, the speech said not a word. 
But as soon as it was read, and before the address in 
answer had been moved, the opposition in both Houses 
demanded the instant repeal of the act of last session 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act. On this, ministers 
announced that it was their intention to present a bill for 
that purpose on the following day, and to propose the 
suspension of tho standing orders, as had been done in the 
case of the act to be repealed, that it might pass without 
delay. The bill was accordingly passed through the 
Lordg on the 28th, and through tho Commons on the 29th. 

No amendment was moved to the address ; but it gave 
rise to some debate in both Houses. Lord Lansdowne 
.denied that the recent trials had furnished evidence of 
tho existence of any such conspiracy, or general disposition 
to insurrection throughout tho kingdom, as had been 
assumed by ministers. ‘ In the trials at Derby, where it 
was the business and the particular object of the attdrncy- 
general to prove that the discontented there had a 
correspondence with others in different quarters, he had 
completely failed. He could not prove that in any part 
of the country there had been the slightest connection 
with these conspirators. This terriyo conspiracy, too, 
was suppressed without the slightest difficulty by eighteen 
dragoons.’ His lordship admitted that the Derby con- 
spirators had been very properly brought to trial, and 
justly convicted; but this, he said, was the only thing 
ministers had to bring forward as an apology for their 
measures. Still, he contended, ' it was not the suspension 
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of the Habeas Corpus that put down the insurrecjtion, or 
the conspiracy, whichever it might bo called ; it had b^n 
extinguished hy the due administration of the law — by 
apprehending Vand bringing the persons accused to trial ; 
and the same law could have been applied with equal 
efficiency, though the Habeas Corpus Act had remained in 
force.* He maintained further, that thpe was no proof 
that the conspiracy had been at all of a political character, 
or hostile to the institutions of the country. ‘ The whole 
disturbance sprung from partial discontent, with which 
the great body of the population of the place where it 
broke out were untainted. Even in the very villages 
through which the insurgents passed, the people ran away 
from them ; and in no part of the country was there any 
trace to be found of the existence of a conspiracy to alter 
the king’s government.’. In the Commons, Sir Samuel 
Eomilly, as has been noticed in a previous page, went 
still further. There could be no doubt, he observed, 'that 
the persons who were convicted at Derby, whether guilty 
of treason or not, were guilty of a capital crime ; ‘ Bran- 
dreth had committed a murder, and those who aided and 
abetted it were in law equally guilty.’ But, he went on, 
‘in his conscience ho believed, from the informatipn he 
had received, that the whole of that insurrection was the 
work of the persons sent by the government — not indeed 
for the specific purpose of fomenting disaffection — but as . 
emissaries of sedition from clubs that had never existed.’ 
If these words be correctly reported, Sir Samuel, while 
acquitting ministers of designedly getting tip or attempt- 
ing tl) get up an insurrection, would appear to have 
charged them with being cognizant of the I'alse pretences 
with which Oliver, and the other spies employed by them, 
are supposed to have deluded and ensnared their victims — 
to have u3oncerted with those dangerous agents the fable 
of the metropolitap clubs of which they gave themselves 
out as the emissaries. This, however, as we have already 
observed, is certainly not for«a moment to be believed, 
nor probably is it now a notion entertained by anybody. 
The ministers were likely enough both to have taken an 
exaggerated view of the qxtent and object of whatever 
tendency to disturbance existed, and to be willing to 
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make the case appear to be, or to have been, ae bad as 
possible; but there are no facts or probabilities which 
entitle lis tor suppose that they resorted, or were capable 
of resorting, to positive trickery and falsenood, even in 
order to get at the secret counsels of parties whom they 
might believe to harbour guilty designs. Their indiscre- 
tion and culpability consisted in the recklessness with 
which they let loose such miscreants as Oliver among the 
people without taking sufficient, or apparently any pre- 
caution to protect either themselves or others from being 
deceived and misled by their arts and machinations. 

Mr. Ward, writing to his friend Dr. Copleston, from 
Vienna, on the 14th of February, after mentioning that 
he had just seen in the German papers some meagi*e 
extracts from the proceedings at the opening of parliament, 
comments as follows on the political condition and pros- 
pects of the country : ‘ As fair a promise of an uninterest- 
ing isession as a man desirous of staying abroad can wish. 
The exaggerated lamentation for the poor princess could 
not but be, from its obvious purport, offensive to the 
other branches of the royal family; and in the speech 
which the minister has composed for the prince-regent, I 
think 1 distinguish somewhat of that feeling which it was 
calculated to excite. The mention of her is rather dry — 
sulky, rather than sad. The country seems reviving. I 
have excellent accounts from Staffordshire. At one 
moment the iron trade was as brisk as ever, but since it 
has a little gone off ; ii(T distress, however.’ Afterwards, 
having noticed the recent decease of George Eose, and the 
appointment of Mr, F. Eobinson (afterwards E»rl of 
Eipon) — ‘a most amiable, gentlemanlike man’ — as his 
successor in the office of treasurer of the navy, he adds : 
‘ But this is one of those rare periods of tranquillity and 
prosperity, when the efficient members of the gOTjernment 
may indulge themselves in appointing whom they please 
to what they please. Time was when the odds were ten 
to one against them : luckily for the country, as well as 
for themselves, they have won the game, and they are 
now enjoying themselves in spending the stakes.* And 
this was probably the genen|l opinion. Mr. Wyndham 
Quin, the seconder of the address in the Commons, gave 
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in his speech a picture ctf the national prosperity, which 
was almost without a shade. * The country,* he said, 
‘feels an increased circulation in every artei^r, in every 
channel of its commerce. Last year the fires were ex- 
tinguished in most of the ironworks; now they are in full 
activity, and the price of iron has risen from> eight or 
nine to about fourteen pounds a ton. ^The demand for 
linen, the staple of the north of Ireland, is unprecedented 
both as to quantity and price. The funds are now 80, 
last year about 63. Money is most abundant, and, when 
lent at mortgage on good security, lowering in rate of 
interest, and to be had at per cent. ; at the same time 
that sales of land are effected at better prices than last 
year.* Gold, too, the orator declared, had reappeared; 
though, he added, the little request in which it was held 
seemed to evince that a belief in the stability of our 
financial system was universal. Wages had advanced; 
employment was plentiful; imports and exports •had 
increased; the revenue had improved; and confidence, 
finally, had returned among all classes and descriptions 
of men. 

The painter may have been rather profuse of his sun- 
shine ; but, with due allowance for the occasion, thi^ was 
not perhaps a very extravagant representation of the out- 
side aspect of things. Now let us look a little deeper, and 
endeavour to ascertain what was the real state of the case. 

First, in regard to the economical condition of the 
country. A great fall had taken place in the price of 
grain. The Gazette average for wheat at the end of June, 
1817, 4iad been 111«. 6d. ; by the end of September the 
price in Mark Lane had declined to 748. 4d. Importation 
ceased in November. But prices very soon began to rise 
again. ‘As the weather,* Mr. Tooke writes, ‘during the 
greater part of the harvesting, though favourable in the 
main, was calm an^ with only short intervals in 

the day of brilliant sunshine, and as the rains again set 
in before the harvest was fully completed, the samples of 
new wheat, when brought to market, were found to be 
damp and cold, and unfit for immediate use. There being 
at the same time very little old com of good quality 
remaining, the few samples of the new which were fit for 
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use were in great demand, and fetched high prices.’ By 
the close of the year 1817, the^average for wheat had 
risen again jto 85s. 4d. ; the^ ports opened m February, 
1818; but, notwithstanding large importations, prices 
stiir continued to rise. After a rather wet spring, a 
drought, which commenced about ijie middle of May, 
continued almost without interruption till the middle of 
September, being the most severe that had been ex- 
perienced in England since 1794. ‘ Apprehensions,* Mr. 
Tooke continues, ‘were in consequence entertained of 
stunted crops of every description of vegetation. Hay 
got up to £9 and £10 the k)ad. . Beans, peas, turnips, and 
potatoes were supposed to have totally failed. It was on 
the ground of anticipations of scarcity, in consequence of 
this character of the season, that British com was bought 
freely on speculation, and that many farmers were induced 
to hold back their stocks: many persons, likewise, im- 
porters as well as dealers and farmers, reasoned erroneously 
on the operati‘)n of the corn-laws, and supposed that, 
when once the ports were 8hut,*having the monopoly of 
the home market, they would be secure of obtaining, at 
worst, within a trifle of the opening price of 80«,* The 
ontir^ importation of wheat in this year amounted to a 
million and a half of quarters. But an unhealthy 
speculation went on in many other articles as well as in 
grain. The imports of silk, of wool, of cotton, and various 
other descriptions of foreign produce, wore doubled, and 
in some cases tripled, since 1816. The entire quantity of 
foreign and colonial produce imported in 1818 was double 
what it had been in 1816, and very nearly hirif as 
much again as it had been in 1817. The so-called pros- 
perity, therefore, which was beginning to dazzle men*8 
eyes when parliament met, had much more in it of show 
than of substance. It was for the greater part mere 
^eculativo excitement. ‘A state of prosperity,’ as Mr. 
Tooke observes, ‘ it doubtless was, as long as it lasted, to 
those who were gaining, er appeared to be gaining, by 
the rising markets; but to the bulk of the population 
those rising markets were the occasion of privation and 
suffering.* It was not long, before syr^ptoms of this 
suffering began to show themselves. 
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For a time, however, Jhere was certainly an improve- 
ment in the political temper of the popular mind. What 
we may call ^’ts combustibility was considerably reduced. 
Bamford tells us, indeed, that with the restoration of the 
Habeas Corpus Act the agitation for reform was renewed, 
and that numerous jneetings for the promotion of that 
object were held in various parts of the^ country ; but we 
find no mention anywhere either of secret combination 
among the radical reformers of the earlier part of the year 
1818, or of proceedings contemplating a resort to violence 
— ^no trace of conspiracy any more than of disturbance, of 
any attempt either to defy or to elude the law. Having 
recovered the legal rights and liberties of which they had 
been for a season deprived, the first feeling, even of the 
generality of those who carried furthest a desire to amend 
the constitution, seems to have been to take their stand, 
nevertheless, upon the constitution — somewhat after 
Baoon^s notion of the true import of the scriptural injunc- 
tion to stand fast in the old ways, which he interprets as 
moaning ‘ that men should make a stand thereupon, and 
discover what is the best way ; but, when the discovery is 
well taken, then to make progression.* Whatever may 
have been the darker designs of a few individual this 
was unquestionably the present disposition both of the 
working-classes as a body and of the great majority of 
their leaders. The fuel that would have been required for 
a more thorough-going zeal, or ^ more desperate course of 
action, was for the present burnt out. The nearly uni- 
versal inclination was at least to try what could be done 
with\he law, and by means of the law, before attempting 
to act without it and against it. So much, at any rate, 
was gained by the restoration of the constitution. Then, 
however delusive or hollow might be much of the appa- 
rent economical prosperity of the country, the people were 
yet for the moment certainly better off than they had 
been. If the price of food was still high, and was even 
ascending, it was notwithstafxding much lower than it 
had been in the early part of the preceding year. Em- 
ployment, too, so long as the tide of speculation was rising, 
was really mo^e plentiful# and wages had advanced. A 
spirit of activity, enterprise, and hope, had succeeded to 
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general stagnation and despondency in the commercial 
and manufacturing world; and, with both their hands 
and their minds busied about matters of ne^er and more 
natural concernment, the working-classes^ found their 
interest in projects of* political innovation considerably 
moderated, and also probably their views somewhat 
sobered down. 

Meanwhile, the parliament, at once the workshop of 
legislation and the arena of party contest, went on filling 
the air with the din of its labours and its battles. The 
great subject of discussion for the first two months of tho 
session was the conduct jf ministers in the application 
of their late extraordinary powers. Here ministers them- 
selves may be said to have taken the initiative. A green 
bag containing papers relative to the recent state of the 
country was, by command of the prince-regent, presented 
in the Lords on the 2nd of February, and in the Commons 
on the day following ; and secret committees to consider 
and report upon the papers were appointed in both Houses. 
In the Commons, tho motion for- the appointment of the 
committee, which was made by Lord Castlereagh on the 
5th, gave rise to some debate ; but there was no division 
upon the main question. Tho two committees presented 
their reports, that of tho Lords on the 23rd, that of the 
Commons on the 27th. As the members of both had been, 
in point of fact, named by tho government, they quite 
agreed, of course, in their view of the matters which had 
been submitted to their consideration, deferring to what 
they described as the rising that had taken place in 
Derbyshire on tho 9th of June, tho Lords stated thtffc tho 
insurgents engaged in that affair were not formidable for 
their numbers, but were actuated by an atrocious spirit. 
The language of many of them, it was affirmed, and par- 
ticularly of their leaders, loft no room to douti, ‘that 
their objects were the overthrow of the ^tablished govern- 
ment and laws ; extravagant as those objects were, when 
compared with the inadequate means which they pos- 
sessed.’ It was afterwards admitted, however, that in the 
villages through which they passed, a strong indisposition 
was manifested towards their cg-use and projects ; and the 
insurrection was characterised as ‘ of small importance in 
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itself/ and only a subject^of material oonsideration as con- 
firming the statements It the reports of the secret com- 
mittees of the preceding session. The fact o^ this actnal 
insurrection, BO clearly proved, and about which there 
could be no dispute, appeared, ij was declared, ‘to' the 
committee toliave established, beyond the poBsi];)ility of a 
doubt, the credit duo to the information mentioned in the 
last report, respecting the plans of mor6 extended insur- 
rection which had previously been concerted, and respect- 
ing the ‘postponement of those plans to the 9th or 10th of 
June.’ Eeference was also made to the movements in 
and near Nottingham on the night of the 9th of June; to 
a meeting of delegates held at Huddersfield on the 6th, and 
a tumultuous assemblage which took place in that neigh- 
bourhood on the night of the 8th ; and to the expectations 
proved to have been entertained in Yorkshire and the 
other disturbed districts, of powerful support and co-opera- 
f ion from London — ‘ however erroneous such an expecta- 
tion may have been, with respect to the extent to which 
it was supposed to have existed ’ — as further confirmatory 
of the statements in the same report. But a decided 
opinion was expressed that, not only in the country in 
general, but in those districts where the designs of the 
disaffected were most actively and unremittingly pursued, 
the great body of the people had remained untainted, even 
during the periods of the greatest internal difficulty and 
distress. It was intimated, however, that some of tho 
persons who had been engaged fn the late desperate pro- , 
jects, particularly in London, were still active, and ap- 
peared determined to persevere, though with decreasing 
numbers and resources. The report then proceeded to take 
up the subject of the arrests that had taken place during 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, In addition to 
the cases of persons against whom bills of indictment had 
been found by grand juries, and of those who had either 
been tried or had fled from justice, warrants, it was stated, 
had been issued by the secretary of state against ten 
persons who had not been taken, and against forty-four 
others who had not been brought to trial. Of these, seven 
had been discharged on examination; one had been re- 
leased after being finally committed ; another had been 
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discharged on account of illne&; another had died in 
prison. All these arrests and detentions the committee 
considered have been fully justified by theJ^ircumstances 
undj3r which they had taken place. ‘ The committee/ it 
was added, ‘ understand that up to a certain period expec- 
tations w6re entertained of being able to bring to trial a 
large proportion gf the persons so arrested and detained/ 
but that these expectations have, from time to time, been 
unavoidably relinquished.* On the whole, it had appeared 
to the committee, the report declared in conclusion, that 
the government, in the execution of the powers vested in 
it by the two acts of the last session, had acted with due 
discretion and moderation. The report of the committee 
of the Commons travelled over the subject by nearly the 
same road; its expressions, however, upon the different 
points of the case, were generally stronger, and it adverted 
to a few additional facts or circumstances. The outbreak 
at Derby on the night of the 9th of Juno was designated 
an insurrection, and described as ‘ the last open attempt to 
carry into effect the revolution which had so long been 
the object of an extended conspiracy.* The trials at 
Derby, however, were referred to as proving the exemplary 
conduct of the mass of the population in the country 
through which the insurrection passed ; and the committee 
had no doubt that the numbers of those who were either 
pledged or prepared to engage in actual insurrection had 
generally been much exaggerated by the leaders of the 
disaffected, from the obvious policy both of giving import- 
ance to themselves, and of encouraging their follojvers. 
They hoped that the time of delusion might be passing 
away ; but it was nevertheless their opinion that it would 
still require all the vigilance of government and of the 
magistracy to maintain the tranquillity which had been 
restored. ‘Your committee,* the report then pAceeded, 
‘have hitherto applied their observaLfons to the lately 
disturbed districts in the country. In adverting to the 
state of the metropolis during the same period they have 
observed with concern that a small number of active and 
infatuated individuals have been unremittingly engaged 
in arranging plans of insurrection, in endeavouring to 
foment disturbances that might lead to it, and in procur- 
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iwg the means of active operations with the ultimate view 
of subverting all the existing institutions of the country, 
and substituVing some form of revolutionary^ government 
in their stead.* The proselytes, however, that these 
leaders had gained to their cause. had not been numerous; 
nor did the mischief appear to have extended beyond the 
lower order of artisans, nor to have received countenance 
from any individuals of higher condition. In conclusion, 
the committee expressed it as their opinion that the vigil- 
ance of the police, and tho unrelaxed superintendence of 
government would probably under present circumstances 
be sufficient to prevent the agitators from breaking out 
into any serious disturbance of the public peace ; and 
they declared without hesitation, that the discretion in- 
trusted to government by the acta of the last session had 
been exercised temperately and judiciously, and that 
ministers would have failed in their duty as guardians of 
the peace and tranquillity of the realm, if they had not 
exercised their powers to the extent which they had done* 
ISI either report excited much debate when it was pre- 
sented. Mr. Tierney, however, made some remarks upon 
that laid before the Commons, which he concluded by 
observing that ‘it was scarcely worth while to oppose 
seriously the motion for printing a document so absurd, 
contemptible, and ludicrous.’ Meanwhile, on tho 25th, a 
bill had been brought into the Lords, entitled ‘ A bill for 
indemnifying persons who, since +he 26th of January 1817, 
have acted in apprehending, imprisoning, or detaining in 
custqdy, persons suspected of high treason or treasonable 
practices, and in the suppression of tumultuous and un- 
lawful assemblies.’ In the awkwardness that there would 
have been in any member of the cabinet proposing sucih a 
measure of wholesale sanction and oblivion for any irregu- 
larities that might have been committed by himself and 
his colleagues, thit^bill of indemnity was presented by the 
Duke of Montrose, who held the household office of master 
of the horse. It was warmly^ and repeatedly debated in 
both Houses; but all the attacks of the opposition were 
repelled by overwhelming numbers on the divisions. In 
the Lords, the second reading was carried, on the 27th of 
Februe,ry, by a majority of 100 to 33 votes ; and the third 
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reading, on the 5th of March, a majority of 93 to 27, 
If we may judge by the attendance, no very general 
interest was^taken by their lordships in thcl matter : the 
nuxi\ber of peers present on the first of these two divisions 
was no more than 71, including only 15 opponents of the 
bill ; on the second, there were 67 peers present, including 
12 of the opposition. The task of supporting the measure 
was chiefly sustained by Lord Liverpool and the lord 
chancellor ; the principal speakers on the other side were 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Erskine, and Lord 
Holland. A long and strong protest was entered on the 
journals by these three ancf sevesi other peers, in which it 
was argued that there had manifestly been no widely 
spread traitorous conspiracy, nor even any extensive dis- 
affection to the government ; that tranquillity might have 
been equally restored by a vigorous execution of the 
ordinary laws ; that the only legal effect of the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus being that it suspends the deliver- 
ance of the accused, ministers . were not entitled to a 
general indemnity for all the arrests that had been issued 
upon mere suspicion, or expectation of evidence which was 
never produced, and for all the numerous and long im- 
prisoinnents that had followed, until an open and impartial 
investigation should have taken place; that, from the 
* mistaken principle of the bill, illegal proceedings were 
equally protected b}^ it, whether they had been meritorious 
or malicious ; and that ittwas not the occasional resort to 
secret and impure sources of evidence in oases of clear 
necessity, but the systematic encouragement of that m^ner 
of proceeding, that was sanctioned by such a bill as the 
present. In the Commons, the first reading of the bill 
was carried, on the 9th of March, by a majority of 190 to 
64; the second reading, on the 10th, by 89 to 24; the 
committal, on the 1 1th, by 238 to 65 ; the third teading, 
on the 13th, by 82 to ‘23. Then, after dhe or two amend- 
ments had been negatived, the bill was passed, Mr. 
Brougham declaring that, ^although ha and his friends 
would not again divide the House, they were as desirous 
at that moment as ever to avow their hostility to the 
detestable principle of the nfbasure, and Mr. Tierney 
following him with the declaration that he believed it to 
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be one of the most detestable measures ever introduced 
into parliament. The discussions throughout had been 
conducted in a tone of considerable asperity, rising at 
times to passionate vehemence. The most remarl^able 
speeches made against the bill were those of Mr. Lambton 
(afterwards Earl of Durham), Sir Samuel Eomilly, and 
Mr. Brougham. The charge of the measure was taken by 
the attorney -general (Sir William Garrow) ; the other 
principal speakers in support of it were the solicitor- 
general (Sir Samuel Shepherd), Mr. Canning, and Mr. 
Lamb (late Viscount Melbourne), who on this occasion left 
his party, as he had also done in voting for the Suspension 
Bills of the preceding session. Canning spoke on the 
motion for going into committee ; and one passage of his 
speech raised a great clamour, which was long kept up. 
Keferring to certain petitioners who had come before the 
House with complaints of harsh treatment to which they 
had been subjected, after being arrested under the suspen- 
sion, he designated one of them, whose case had been made 
the theme of much pathetic eloquence, as ‘ the revered •and 
ruptured Ogden.* There was some controversy at the time 
as to whether the latter epithet was correctly reported; 
but there is no doubt that it was the word he employed. 
The fact was that Ogden, while he lay in confinement, had 
been cured of a rupture of twenty years' standing at the 
public expense, for which, and for his treatment in all 
other respects, he had at the time expressed himself in the 
highest degree grateful ; yet he had afterwards declared, 
in hfs petition, that the disease had been brought on the 
first day of his imprisonment in Horsemonger Lane jail, 
by the ponderous irons with which he was loaded on his 
journey thither from Manchester; and that, after being 
allowed to remain in agony for sixteen hours, he had with 
difficulty prevailed upon two surgeons, who were sent for 
the next morning; to perform an operation, under which 
they declared that, from his age, seventy-four, there was 
every reason to apprehend that he would die. His petition 
was made up for the greater part of an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the said operation, garnished with every detail 
that could most excite l^orfor and disgust. In reality, the 
operation had not been performed till after he had lain in 
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oonfinement, and been released from bis irons, for more 
than font months. These facts Canning ^ated to the 
House in tfte same sentence in which he employed the 
contemptuous expression that was so eagerly taken hold 
of ; but they were as carefully kept back by the parties 
who so perseveringly quoted and repeated his words for 
their own purposes as they had been by (Jgden himself. 
Yet their truth never has been called in question. 

It was not only in the great debates on the address and 
the Indemnity Bill that ministers were put upon their 
defence. The opposition took advantage of many other 
opportunities of attacking theif recent conduct. Hone’s 
case, and the general question of informations ex-officio^ 
were brought before the Commons on the 3rd of February 
by Mr. W. Smith, and shortly debated. On the 10th of 
the same month, Lord Archibald Hamilton brought for- 
war(^ the subject of the late prosecutions instituted against 
state-prisoners in Scotland, by moving that there should 
be laid before the House a copy of the proceedings on the 
trial of Andrew M‘Kinley before the Court of Justiciary 
on the 19th of July. The motion, besides being introduced 
by a long speech from his lordship, was ably supported by 
Mr. P, Grant and Sir Samuel Eomilly, but was nega- 
tived on a division by a majority of 136 to 71, The 
following day, another debate of considerable length took 
place on a motion of Mr. Pazakeiley, that the committee 
of secrecy should be instructed to inquire and report 
whether any and what measures had been taken to detect 
and bring to justice the parties described in one of the 
reports of the secret committee of last session, as persons 
who might, by their language and conduct, in some in- 
stances have had the effect of encouraging those designs 
which it was intended they should be only the instruments 
of detecting. The principal speakers were, in siiJ)port of 
the motion, Lead Milton (now Earl ^itzwilliam), Mr. 
Bennet, Sir S. Eomilly, and Mr. Tierney; against it, 
Mr. Bathurst (chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster), Mr. 
Wilberforce, the solicitor-general, and Mr. Canning. 
Wilberforce, however, expressed his strong disapprobation 
of the employment of spies ill any circumstances. The 
numbers on the division were, for the motion, 52 ; against 
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it, 111. The ^debate, however, brought out the general 
course of Qj^iver’s prooeediugs into tolerably dear day- 
light. On the 17th, Lord Folkestone (the present Earl of 
Badnor) moved the appointment of a select committee to 
inquire into the truth of the allegations of Ogden and 
other persons .who had petitioned the House, complaining 
of their treatment under the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
Act. What they chiefly complained of, however, was 
their having been imprisoned at all. His lordship’s speech 
was answered by Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Wilberforce, and 
the attorney-general, and the. motion was supported by 
Sir Francis Burdett, Sir S. Eomilly, and other members ; 
but it was negatived on a division by a majority of 167 to 
58. Two days after, in the Lords, a motion by the Earl 
of Carnarvon to refer certain petitions of other imprisoned 
parties, which had been presented to that House, to the 
secret committee, was negatived without a division,, after 
speeches in its favour from the mover, from Earl Grosvenor, 
Lord King, and Lord Holland ; and against it, from Lord 
Sidmouth, Earl Bathurst, and the Earl of Liverpool. 
Finally, on the 5th of March, another debate on the pro- 
ceedings of the government spies and informers was 
brought on ii^ the Commons by Mr. G. Philips;' who, 
after referring to certain petitions — one of these was from 
Samuel Bamford — presented on previous days, moved that 
it was the duty of the House to investigate the nature 
and extent of the practices therein alleged to have been 
pursued by Oliver and others. The votfs upon this* motion 
werti ayes, 69 ; noes, 162. In the debate it was opposed, 
as the others of a similar character or tendency had all 
been, by Wilberforce, notwithstanding that Tierney, who 
spoke before him, had expressed his full concurrence in 
the doctrine that the employment of spies and informers 
by a government was indefensible in any circumstances, 
and his vote had been distinctly claimed as due to that 
principle, which he had been^the first to proclaim. He 
objected to the motion as loose, vague, and indefinite. 
Let a definite motion be made, he said, and he would 
support it. He could compare the present motion, and 
some others like it, to nothing else than a pack of hounds 
in full cry, scouring the fields and starting a hare in every 
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comer. The most sober, and perhaps the most sensible, 
view was that taken by Lord Stanley (the present Jlarl of 
Derby), who said, that ‘he should suppoi^ the motion, 
but not on the ground that ministers were guilty of 
emf)loying spies for the purpose of fomenting disturbances 
in the country. His belief was that Oliver and others 
had been solely employed to discover what was doing in 
the disturbed dffitricts. Where blame was fairly to be 
cast on ministers was, he thought, in the manner in which 
those spies were chosen. Though ministers did not 
warrant the fomenting of disturbances, yet they left it 

in the power of those acting u^i^der them to do so 

Ho thought ministers had been much calumniated; but 
they would be most so by themselves, if they refused to 
inquire into those acts, when inquiry, according to their 
own statement, would fully acquit them of the charges 
laid against them.' 

Such was the course of the main struggle in which the 
two parties tried their strength: for the history of the 
remaining business of the session a summary of results 
must suffice. Many subjects were taken up, and, no doubt, 
something was effected hy the mere discussion of several 
of them; but very few were actually legislated upon. 
Early in the session a committee was appointed by the 
Commons to consider the state of the poor-laws, on the 
motion of Mr. ISturges Bourne, wlio had officiated as chair- 
man of a similar committee in the preceding session ; and 
three bills were afterwards brought in on the recommen- 
dation of the committee; one for the establishment of 
select vestries, another for the general amendment \5f the 
poor-laws, a third for the special regulation of tlio law of 
settlement. But it was soon agreed to postpone the Parish 
Settlement Bill to the next session ; the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Bill, after having passed through all its stages in 
both Houses, was lost through a disagi;^ment between the 
Lords and Commons in regard to one of its clauses ; the 
Select Vestries Bill alone i)ecame law. In the beginning 
of March, the select committee of the House of Commons 
on the education of the lower orders, which had already 
pursued its important inquirjpB for two sessions, was re- 
appointed on the motion of its chairman, Mr. Brougham. 
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jBesides two reports, whi^h were presented and ordered to 
be printed towards the dnd of the session, it o^ginated a 
bill ‘ for apnjinting commissioners to inquiry concerning 
charities in England for the education of the poor,’ which 
passed into a law, though not without suffering some cur- 
tailment and mutilation in the Lords, where, Indeed, the 
motion for going into committee upon it was opposed both 
by the chancellor and Lord Kcdesdalef but was carried 
nevertheless by a majority of 10 to 8. In conformity with 
the rcommendation contained in the speech of the prince- 
regent at the opening of the session, an act was passed 
‘for building and promoting ,the building of additional 
churches in populous parishes,’ by means of a grant of one 
million sterling, to be applied under the direction oi com- 
missioners appointed by the crown. Of various attempts 
made to reform the criminal law, none of any importance 
were successful, with the exception of a bill brought in by 
Mr. Bennet for establishing a bettor system of rewarding 
persons who had been instrumental in apprehending high- 
way-robbers and other offenders ; and another brought in 
by Mr. G. Bankes for making it illegal to buy game, as it 
already was to sell it. Sir S. Komilly carried a bill 
through the Commons for taking away the penalty of 
death from the offence of stealing from a shop to the Value 
of five shilling ; but it was thrown out on the second read- 
ing in the Lords, on the motion of the chancellor. The 
same potent voice prevailed upon their lordships to reject 
at the same stage, by a majority 8f 31 to 13, a bill intro- 
duced by Lord Erskino, ‘ to prevent arrests on the charge 
of lilj?^l before indictment found.’ In the Commons, how- 
ever, the government only succeeded in defeating a motion 
of Sir James Mackintosh, for the appointment of a select 
committee to inquire into the forgery of the Bank of 
England notes, by proposing an address to the regent, 
requesting his royal highness to issue a commission under 
the great seal for same purpose. A select committee 
was appointed, on the motion qf Mr. Sergeant Onslow, to 
inquire into tho effect of the usury laws, which reported 
in favohr of their appeal; and the honourable member 
gave notice that he would early in the next session bring 
in a bill to carry that recommendation into effect. A bill 
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for the amendment of the election* laws brought in by Mr. 
Wynn was negatived on the third reading in the Commons 
by a majoriliy of 51 to 44 ; as was another f<^ the altera- 
tion of the law relating to tithes brought in by Mr. Cur- 
wen’ by a majority of 44 to 15 on the second reading. 
Eepeated discussions took place on a bill Introduced by 
Sir Eobort Peel (father of the present baronet) for limit- 
ing the number df hours during which apprentices and 
others employed in cotton and other mills and factories 
should bo permitted to work ; it passed the Commons, but 
it was at last dropped for the present session, after being 
committed in the Lords, whore it Jiad encountered a strong 
t>pposition, counsel having been allowed by their lordships 
to be heard, and evidence to be brought forward against it. 
Mr. J. Smith obtained leave to bring xn a bill for the 
amendment of the bankruptcy-laws ; but it appears not to 
have been persevered with. Kor did anything come of a 
bill >0 amend the Copyright Act of 1814, which was 
brought in by Sir Egerton Brydges, and carried over some 
stages in the Commons. But a select committee was after- 
wards appointed to consider the subject, on the motion of 
Mr. Wynn, which recommended that the Copyright Act 
should be repealed, except in regard to the delivery of one 
copy oSF every new work to the British Museum, the other 
public libraries being conij^nsated by a fixed pecuniary 
allowance. On the 2nd of June, Sir Francis Burclett 
brought forward a scheme of parliamentary reform in a 
series of twenty-six resoflitions — the last divided into six 
heads — comprising the principles of universal male 
suffrage, equal electoral districts, elections all on the tmme 
day, vote by ballot, and a fresh parliament once in every 
year at the least ; the motion was seconded by Lord Coch- 
rane (the present Earl of Dundonald), who observed that 
it might probably be the last time he should ev^r have 
the honour of addressing the house on^any subject, and 
alluded with gteat feelmg, and apparently amidst the 
general sympathy of. the ij^ouse, to his own cruel case ; 
afterwards Mr. Brougham, Mr. Canning, and Mr. Lamb, 
all spoke at considerable length ; and then, the vote being 
taken on the previous question, ^which bad been moved by 
Canning, the numbers were found to bo 106 to none — the 
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two tellers, Sir Francis Burdett and Lord Cochrane, being 
left alone on their oW side. About a fortnight before 
this, Sir Ef5)ert Heron had moved for lei.ve to bring 
in a bill to repeal the Septennial Act, and the motion 
had been supported both by Sir S. Romilly and Mr. 
Brougham, Ilut it was negatived on a division by a 
majority of 117 to 42. Most of the leading Whigs voted 
in the minority. 

There was one question about which the keenest interest 
had suddenly sprung up in Scotland in the course of the 
preceding year — the reform of the constitution of the 
burghs of that part of the kingdom. The Scotch burgh- 
system, as it still existed, had been established by an act 
of parliament passed in 1469, the general operation of 
which was to perpetuate in the government of the burghs, 
if not always the same individuals, at least the same party, 
and even personal and family interest, by the simple ex- 
pedient of giving the retiring office-holders in the corpora- 
tions, or town -councils, the power, for the most part, 
at the end of each year, of electing their own successors. 
They generally, of course, either re-elected themselves, or, 
where that could not be done, brought in, upon a well- 
understood and larely violated arrangement, certain con- 
federates or doubles of themselves, who, in like manner, at 
the end of another twelvemonth, gave place again to tlieir 
predecessors, and retired for a season into private life. Some 
constitutions, or as they wei;e called, were not quite so 
close as others ; but the slight infusion that was permitted 
of the popular element was in no case sufficient to give the 
geriferal body of the burgesses any control over the manage- 
ment of affairs. The reform or breaking up of this close 
system had been one of the principle objects pursued by 
the liberal or democratic party in Scotland, in the political 
agitaticn that spread over the interval between the 
American and Fx^nch wars ; but this, like the other pro- 
jects of change among ourselves which the success of the 
American revolution had brcxight forth and fostered, was 
smothered for the time in the horror and terror produced 
by that of France, and in the new interests and passions 
with which the new war filled men’s minds. Now, how- 
ever, after the return of peace, the former zeal upon this 
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subject, reawakened by wbat be accounted an acci- 
dent, was kept alive and diffused by a remar^ble concur- 
rence of circumstances. The movement took irts beginning 
from a singular and unexpected catastrophe which befell 
the burgh of Montrose. The opposition party there, in 
the early *part of 'the year 1817, made application to the 
Court of Session, the supreme civil judicature in Scotland, 
to reduce or declare invalid the last election of their 
magistrates, on the ground of certain formal irregularities, 
and, probably, not a little to their own surprise, obtained 
a decision in their favour. The effect was to leave the 
burgh not only without a fown^council, but without any 
means of creating one till it should get a now charter from 
the crown. In this state of things, application was made 
to the privy-council ; and that body, or, in other words, * 
the government, instead of merely reviving the old consti- 
tution, as it might have been expected to do, was induced to 
hazard the experiment of allowing a certain number of the 
new magistrates to be elected, as the inhabitants had peti- 
tioned they might be, by the general body of the burgesses. 
This example of a poll election immediately produced the 
strongest excitement in all the other burghs. Meanwhile 
some •other events contributed to blow the flame. The 
burgh of Aberdeen found itself compelled to declare itself 
in a state of bankruptcy, with liabilities to the amount of 
some hundred thousands of pounds ; and the magistrates 
accompanied this announcement with an address, in which 
they declared it to be their decided opinion, that the 
existing mode of election of the town-council, an^ the * 
management of the town’s affairs, were radically defective 
and improvident, tending to give to individuals or parties 
an excessive and unnatural preponderance, and to foster 
and encourage a system of secrecy and concealment, under 
which the best intent ion ed magistrates might be ptevented 
from acquiring sufficient knowledge of the true situation 
of the burgh. A similar declaration was soon after 
publicly and formally made by the ruling party in^the 
burgh of Dundee, where also dissatisfaction with the 
established system had long been general, although the 
pecuniary concerns of the burgh had not been so grossly 
mismanaged as in Aberdeen. From this time meetings of 
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the burgesses and inhabitants began to be held, not only 
in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, and the other principal 
burghs, but in many also of those of inferior ^ importance ; 
and the most strenuous measures were taken for bringing 
about what the Aberdeen magistrates had declared in 
their address to be imperatively called for — soiSie change 
in the manner of electing the town-counpils, and the secur- 
ing to the citizens an effectual control over the expenditure 
of the town’s office-bearers. In this state matters were 
when Lord Archibald Hamilton brouglit the subject before 
the House of Commons on the 13th of February. The 
professed object of his mention ‘Was to obtain a copy of the 
act or warrant of his majesty in council, dated in the 
preceding September, by which the poll election of magis- 
* trates at Montrose had been authorised, and the set of the 
burgh altered. He did not object to the poll election; 
but ho contended that the granting of the new constitu- 
tion, while he admittted it to bo an improvement upoh tho 
old one, and a benefit to the burgh, was the usurpation of 
an unconstitutional and illegal power on the part of tho 
crown. By this time, in fact, the leaders in the movement 
had extended their views much beyond the amount of 
alteration that had been conceded in the case of Montrose, 
and had also come clearly to see that the reform of the 
burgh system could not be left in the hands of tho crown, 
but must be sought from parliament. Lord Archibald 
acknowledged that his preseiit ruiotion was merely pre- 
liminary, and that his intention was, having got this point 
* of the legality of the Montrose warrant settled, to call the 
attention of the House to a more extensive consideration 
of the subject after Easter. The motion, however, after a 
short debate, in the course of which ministers contended 
that Scotch burgh-reform was little else than parliamen- 
tary reform under another name, was negatived without a 
division. Later the session, the lord, advocate (Mr. 
Maconochie) brought in a bill ‘ for the better regulating 
the mode of accounting for the Ijommon good and revenues 
of fhe royal burghs of Scotland, and for controlling and 
preventing the undue expenditure thereof.’ But this 
proposed measure was found to give no satisfaction to any 
party ; and the bill, after being read only a first time, was 
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withdrawn. Nor did Lord ArohiBald Hamiliton introduce 
the subject again in the present session, . 

Unsuccessral attempts were also made oy Lord A. 
Hamilton to urge on the government the abolition of the 
Scotch commissary-courts, in conformity with the recom- 
mendation* of a commission of inquiry appointed by royal 
warrant in 1808 4 by General Thornton, to repeal the 
declarations required to be taken in certain cases against 
the belief of transubstantiation, and asserting the worship 
of the Church of Rome to be idolatrous ; and by Dr. Philli- 
moro, to amend the Marriage Act of 1753, in respect of its 
making the marriages of infants by licence, without con- 
sent of parents or guardians, void cSb initio if a suit for the 
avoidance of them should be commenced at any time" during 
the lives of the parties. The principal taxes that were 
made the subjects of assault were the salt-duties, the 
leathgr-tax, and the Irish window-tax. Ministers made no 
opposition to Mr. Calcraft’s motion for a select committee 
on the salt-duties ; and a bill afterwards brought in by 
the honourable member, on the recommendation of the 
committee, for reducing the duty on rock-salt, used for 
agricultural purposes, from £10, to which it had been 
reduce in the preceding session, to £5 per ton, was passed. 
Ministers also offered Lord Althorpe a committee on his 
moving for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the additional 
duty upon leather imposed in 1812, against which 
numerous petitions had <ioen presented ; but his lordship 
persisted in going to a division, and the motion was carried 
by a majority of 94 to 84. The bill, however, was thrown 
out on the second reading, the numbers on that occasion 
being — ayes, 130 ; noes, 136. A committee to consider the 
expediency of repealing the Irish window-tax was moved 
for by Mr. Shaw ; but, after a debate of some length, the 
motion was negatived by 67 votes to 51. Finall}*, it may 
be noticed, in ^nnection with this tAbject, that after 
several remonstrances from Mr. Brougham, ministers 
agreed to see that proper nfeasures were taken for carrying 
into.effect the destruction of all returns under the abolished 
income-tax. This had been promised by the chancellor of 
the exchequer two years befoi^, but the directions then 
issued had, it appeared, been very imperfectly complied with. 
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The budget was brought forward by the chancellor of 
the excheqifer on the 20th of April. The greater part 
of the navy,' army, ordnance, and miscellaneous estimates 
had been already voted; and Mr, Vansittart now stated 
that the vote for the army, which had last year been 
£9,412,373, would this year be £8,970,000 ; that the vote 
for the navy, which had last year been £7,596,022, would 
this year be £6,456,800 ; that the vote for the ordnance, 
which had last year been £1,270,690, would this year be 
£1,245,600; that the miscellaneous estimates, which last 
year amounted to £1,795,000, would this year amount 
to £1,720,000 — without ancluding, however, the million 
granted for the building of churches, which was to be 
provided for by an issue of exchequer bills. Altogether, 
with the addition of £2,500,000 for the interest on ex- 
chequer bills and a sinking fund attached to them, and 
one or two extraordinary items, the total amount of the 
regular supplies for the service of the year would be 
£21,011,000, the amount for the last year having been 
£22,304,091. This was, of course, exclusive of the interest 
of the debt, which at this time was not quite £30,000,000. 
No new taxes were proposed, nor the repeal or reduction 
of any old ones. The principal feature of the finance 
minister’s announcement was a scheme for forming, out 
of the 3 per cent, stock, a new stock bearing interest at 
Si per cent.; by which a sum of £3,000,000 would bo 
raised for the public service of the year. It was proposed 
also to fund £27,000,000 of the floating debt, which 
had accumulated to the inconvenient amount of about 
£63;&00,000. 

The session had scarcely commenced when ministers 
were asked in both Houses whether it was intended that 
the resumption of cash-payments by the bank should really 
take plaoe on the 5th of July, as then fixed by law. In 
reply it was statid that the bank had made ample pre- 
paration for resuming its payments in cash at the time 
fixed by parliament, and that the government knew of 
nothing in the internal state of the country, or in its poli- 
tical relations with foreign powers, which would render it 
expedient to continue th6 restriction; ‘but that there 
was reason to belieye that pecuniary arrangements of 
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foreign powers were going on, such a nature and 

extent as might probably make it necessary foi| parliament 
to continue tHe restriction so long as the immediate effects 
of those arrangements were in operation.* This explana- 
tion was treated by the opposition with great contempt. 
‘The truth was, as it appeared to him,* Mr. Tierney 
observed, ‘that th^e were some persons in this country 
very much disposed to continue the restriction if they 
could find any excuse for it ; and as such excuse did not 
offer itself at home, they looked abroad for it.* In the 
other House, Lord King declared that the reason assigned 
by ministers ‘ was so extradrdinary in itself, and so un- 
intelligible to the country, it being impossible to conceive 
how in reality the negotiation of foreign loans could tend 
to prevent the resumption of cash-payments by the Bank 
of England, that it could only be considered as the 
ostensible reason, and not the real one.* Nevertheless there 
can be no doubt that the explanation thus denounced was 
perfectly correct. Mr. Tooke shows that by the latter 
part of 1817 the value of bank-paper had been virtually 
restored, and that the bank was then in a position to 
resume cash-payments. ‘ And the directors,’ he adds, ‘ so 
far frcmi taking advantage of the prolonged term of the 
restriction, were adopting measures for anticipating it; 
'for in the months of April and September, 1817, they 
actually undertook by public notice to pay, and did pay, a 
large proportion of their «iotes in coin.* It is understood 
that the payments in gold in pursuance of these notices 
exceeded five millions sterling. Mr. Tooke blames 
bank and the government for co-operating to reduce the 
rate of interest on exchequer bills in the summer of 1817, 
while it was notorious that negotiations were going 
forward for the raising of loans to a very large amount by 
France and others of the continental states. ‘ The govern- 
ment,’ he argues^ ‘ ought to have taken tffe opportunity of 
the comparatively high price of stocks in the summer of 
1817, to have diminished instead of increasing the un- 
funded debt; and the bank, insteaa of extending its 
advances upon exchequer bills, at a reduced interest, 
ought, with a view to counteraot the effect, which would 
otherwise be inevitable, of the tt^ndoncy of British capital 
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to investment in foreign loans, not only not to have 
extended ii^ advances, but to have diminished its existing 
securities.* But now commenced both a depVession of the 
exchanges and a diminution of the circulation from the 
operation of a fresh set of disturbing causes. ‘ Foremost 
among these causes,’ Mr. Tooke continues, ‘ doubtless were 
the large loans negotiated for the French and Eussian 
governments, the high rate of interest granted by them, 
and the comparatively low rate in this country, holding 
out a great inducement for the transmission of British 
capital to the continent. The importations of com in the 
latter part of 1817, and' through the whole of 1818, were 
on a large scale and at high prices, our ports being then 
open without duty. And there was at the same time, as 
has before been noticed, a very great increase of our 
general imports; while a great part of the exports of 
1817 and 1818 were speculative and on long credijis, the 
returns for which, therefore, would not be forthcoming 
till 1819 and 1820. Under these circumstances it is 
rather matter of surprise that the exchanges were not 
more depressed, than that they were so much depressed in 
1818.* For this state of things the bank and the govern- 
ment might, indeed, have made preparation ; they ought 
at least to have abstained from pursuing a course which 
gave additional facilities to the negotiation of the foreign 
loans ; but, that mischief having been done, the depression 
of the exchanges thereby produced certainly furnished a 
good reason for the postponement of the resumption. A 
bill was eventually brought into the House of Commons 
for continuing the restriction till the 6th of July, 1819 ; 
various amendments were moved in both Houses, but 
were only supported by insignificant minorities, and the 
bill was passed in the end of May. The measure, how- 
ever, drew two long protests from Lord Lauderdale, in 
one of which his iordship declared the ground on which it 
had been introduced and supported — that the raising of 
foreign loans would drain tms country of its coin — to be 
‘ an opinion founded on gross misconception and ignorance 
of the subject.’ 

Some rather remarkabte proceedings took place in the 
course of the session in relation to the royal family, no 
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fewer than four members of which were married in the 
earlier part of this year. The fitst of the four marriages 
was that o^ the Princess Elizabeth, his majesty’s third 
daughter, to His Serene Highness Frederic Joseph Louis 
Charles Augustus, Landgrave and Hereditary Prince of 
Hesse-Homburg, on the 7th of April. In this case the 
two Houses of parliament were asked only to offer their 
congratulations t© the regent, the queen, and the new- 
married couple. As the bride had nearly completed her 
forty-eighth year, her marriage could not be expected to 
contribute anything towards continuing the line of the 
old king, who now, notwithstanding his fifteen sons and 
daughters, twelve of whom were still alive, was loft 
without any descendant beyond the first generation. A 
few days afterwards, however — on the 13th of April — 
Lord Liverpool brought down a message from the regent 
to the Lords, and Lord Castlereagh to the Commons, in 
whicji his royal highness informed the House that treaties 
of marriage were in negotiation between the Duke of 
Clarence and the Princess (Adelaide Louisa Theresa 
Caroline Amelia) of Saxe-Meiningen, eldest daughter of 
the late reigning Duke of Saxe-Meiningen; and also 
between the Duke of Cambridge and the Princess (Augusta 
Wilh^lmina Louisa) of Hesse, youngest daughter of the 
Landgrave Frederic, and niece of the Elector of Hesse; 
and which wont on to say, that after the afflicting calamity 
which the prince and the nation had sustained in the loss 
of the Princess Charlotte, his royal highness was fully 
persuaded that the House of Commons would feel how 
essential it was to the best interests of the country i;hat 
he should be enabled to make a suitable provision for such 
of his royal brothers as should have contracted marriages 
with the consent of the crown. This last expression was 
designed to intimate both that the proposed provision was 
not to be extended to the Duke of Susse^jL, and that it was 
to comprehend iho Duke of Cumberland, who had been 
married three years ago, to. the Princess Frederica Sophia 
Charlotta, daughter of Frederic V., Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, and previously the wife, first of Frederic Louis 
Charles, Prince of Prussia, frpm whom she had been 
divorced, and, secondly, of Frederic William, Prince of 
VOL. I. R 
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Solms Braunfels. The i^uchess of Cumberland was niece 
to the queeA; but for some unexplained reason, her 
majesty refused to receive her royal highne|is after she 
came over to this country. It T'^as generally understood 
that the refusal was occasioned by the conduct of 'the 
duchess in breaking off a previous negotiation o£ marriage 
with the Duke of Cambridge. The Duke of Cumberland, 
however, was not popular; and whefi, soon after his 
marriage, a bill was brought in by ministers to grant him 
an additional allowance of £6000 a year, advantage was 
taken of the queen’s disapprobatibn, and the bill, which 
had been resisted by formidable minorities both on the 
motion for leave to bring it in and on the first reading, 
was thrown out on the second reading by a majority of 
one, the numbers being 126 against 125. It was hoped 
that now this decision might be reversed. Considerably 
larger sums were originally contemplated ; but ministers 
were induced, by strong manifestations of adverse feeling 
both in and out of parliament, to paiise and modify their 
proposition ; and they determined to ask only an additional 
£10,000 a year for the Duke of Clarenbe, and £6000 for 
the Dukes of Cumberland and Cambridge, and for the 
Duke of Kent, if he too should marry. When Lord 
Castlereagh, on the 15th, moved a resolution to the effect 
that £10,000 a year should bo granted to the Duke of 
Clarence, Mr. Canning observed that in voting for this 
sum ‘they would vote only :^r one-half of the sum 
originally proposed — a sum the propriety of which both 
his noble friend and himself thought then, and still 
thought, maintainable by fair argument, but which they 
had no hesitation in surrendering to tho expressed opinion 
of thait House.’ But on Mr. Sumner moving that the 
£10,000 should be reduced to £6000, this amendment was 
carried dby a majority of 193 to 184. ‘The result,’ it is 
stated, ‘was reefeived with loud shouts of approbation; 
amidst which Lord Castlereagh rose and observed that, 
since the House had thought « proper to refuse the larger 
sum to the Duke of Clarence, ho believed he might say 
that the negotiation for the marriage might be considered 
at an end.’ On the following day, his lordship informed 
the House that the duke declined availing himself of the 
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inadequate Bum which had been* voted to'him. He then 
proposed the £6000 a year for the Duke Oambridge, 
which was parried, but not till after a debate of some 
length, and a division, in which the mimbers were 177 for 
the fesolntion, and 95 against it. Kising again, his lord- 
ship moved that a similar grant should bo made to the 
Duke of Cumberland; but this motion, after a warm 
debate, was negatiVed by a majority of 143 to 136. ‘ Loud 
cheering,’ we are told, ‘ took place in the House when the 
result of the division was known.* On the 13th of May, 
another message was brought down announcing that the 
prince-regent had given his t3onsont to a marriage between 
the Duke of Kent and Her Serene Highness Mary Louisa 
Victoria, daughter of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, 
widow of Enrich Charles, Prince of Leiningen, and sister 
of Prince Leopold. Of all these royal marriages this was 
the one which the heart of the country went most along 
with;* the Duke of Kent had attached himself to the 
popular party, and the relationship of the lady to Prince 
Leopold and the lamented Princess Charlotte was of itself 
sufficient to awaken a strong interest in her favour. If 
the nation might have had its wish, it would have been 
from tj^e first that that should happen which has actually 
fallen out, that to the issue of this marriage the inheritance 
of the crown should descend. Yet even the grant of the 
additional £6000 a year to the Duke of Kent was stoutly 
opposed in the Commons ^ 51 members, among whom were 
Ijord Althorpe, Mr. Coke of Norfolk, Lord Folkestone, Mr. 
Lambton, and Mr. Tierney, voting against it. The nurqjser 
of votes in its favour, however, was more than four times 
as many. Meanwhile, the public had learned, with some 
surprise, that the marriage of the Duke of Clarence was 
to take place after all. That of the Duke of Cambridge 
was solemnised on the 1st of June ; those of the Dukes of 
Clarence and Kent on the 13th of the ffionth following. 
In connection wilh the subject of the royal family, it may 
be here mentioned that the portion of the Eegency Act 
relating to the custody of the king’s person was this session 
altered by a short bill which ministers introduced, repeal- 
ing the clause which made it necessary that parliament 
should reassemble immediately in case of the death of the 
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queen, and also adding four members to the council 
appointed toftosist her nmjesty. As at first drawn up, the 
bill gave th^ nomination of the four new members to her 
majesty ; but it was ultimately conceded that*^ they should 
be appointed by parliament. In other words, their names 
were inserted in the bill. What occasioned this measure 
was an illness with which the queen had been attacked, 
but she had nearly recovered before the^bill passed. 

On the subject of the slave-trade acts were passed for 
carrying into effect a treaty with Spain, and a convention 
with Portugal. The Spanish treaty, signed at Madrid on 
the 23rd of September in, the preceding year, went the full 
length of declaring the traffic in slaves illegal, from the 
30th of May 1820, throughout the entire dominions of his 
Catholic majesty, and of recognising the right of search 
on the part of the two contracting powers to be exercised 
by vessels of war, provided with special instructions for 
that purpose. It was stipulated that the sum of £4t)0,000 
should be paid by Great Britain to Spain, in compensation 
for losses sustained by the subjects of his Catholic majesty 
engaged in the traffic. The convention with Portugal, a 
much more important power in reference to this matter, 
did not accomplish nearly so much for the interests of 
humanity and civilisation ; all that his most faithful 
majesty would consent to do being to abolish the traffic 
in slaves carried on by his subjects in any part of the 
coast of Africa lying north of the equator. This was 
done by a royal alvara, or law, given at Eio Janeiro, on 
the 6th of May in the present year. The subject of the 
condition and treatment of the slaves in several of our 
West India colonies was also brought before the House of 
Commons in a succession of motions by Sir S. Komilly; 
none of which were opposed, but which resulted in nothing 
excepUthe production of some papers, and the appointment 
of a select comvaittee to consider certain oases of cruelty 
aUeged to have taken place in the island^of Nevis. 

The principal subject which occupied parliament during 
the last six weeks of the session was the renewal of the 
Alien Act. This measure, differing altogether from the 
Alien Act which subsisted during the war, had been first 
introduced after the Peace of Amiens in 1802, It no 
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longer fixed the residence of aliefts, but only|reserYed to 
government j.nd to magistrates the power (ff removing 
any of them who might become objects of suspicion. Nor 
had It ever been enacted as a permanent law. When it 
was reintrQduced, after the peace in 1814, its duration had 
been limited to two years; and in 1816 it had been 
renewed for the ssftne term. On the latter occasion, how- 
ever, it had encountered the strongest opposition in its 
passage through parliament. And now, when it was 
proposed to be continued for two years more, the fight 
against it was resumed by the Whig party, and the ground 
contested with the greatest obstinacy at every step. Its 
opponents, in the Commons, even divided the House on 
the motion for leave to bring in the bill, meeting the 
majority of 55 votes in its favour with a minority of 18. 
This was on the 5th of May. Hostile motions for papers 
were then made by Mr. Lambton in the one House and 
by Lord HcUand in the other, Mr. Lambton pushing his 
to a division, whefi 30 opposition patriots were counted 
against 68 ministerialists. On the 15th, the second reading 
in the Commons, supported by 97’ votes, was resisted by 
35. Another division took place on the motion for going 
into committee ; and several more in committee. On the 
22nd, after it had been read a third time, first Mr. 
Brougham, and then Sir S. Eomilly, divided the House on 
clauses which they progpsed to insert in the bill; nor, 
when both, had been negatived, was even the last question 
of all, ‘ That the bill do pass,’ suffered to be carried with- 
out another division. On this concluding trial of strength, 
the numbers were 94 against 29. The first discussion of 
the measure in the Lords took place on the motion for 
going into committee, which was made by Lord Sidmouth 
on the 1st of June. But by this time a discovery had 
been made. It had been found that, V the act of the 
Scotch parliamdht, passed in 1685, for establishing the 
Bank of Scotland, all foreigners holding shares to a certain 
amount in that bank became thereby naturalised subjects 
of Scotland, while by the Act of Union all subjects of 
Scotland were naturalised in England. Lord Sidmouth 
therefore announced that he should propose the insertion 
of a clause to prevent the object of the bill from being 
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defeated byijparties taking advantage of that enactment. 
The motioif for going into committee was carried by a 
majority of 34 to 15; and then, the clanse'by which it 
was proposed to meet the old Scotch act having been 
reduced by considerable tinkering to what was considered 
a proper form, was carried by another of 42 to 20. It 
deprived all foreigners of the privilege of naturalisatio^i 
acquired by holding bank-shares, who had purchased their 
shares since the 28th of April. The parties whom it 
aflfected petitioned the next day to be heard by council 
against this retrospective dii^ualification ; but that was 
refused, after another division ; and, the standing orders 
having been suspended, on which question there were 
three more divisions, the bill, with the added clause, was 
the same day read a third time and passed. But when it 
was sent down to the Commons three days afterwards, it 
was met there, not only by another petition from the 
parties affected by the disqualifying clause, but by an 
objection founded upon the privileges of the House. It 
was observed that one right which foreigners acquired 
upon being naturalised was to import goods into the 
country at lower duties than aliens ; and that, therefore, 
the Lords had by their amendment introduced a money- 
clause into the bill — an interference on the part of the 
other House which the Commons never submitted to. On 
the Speaker being appealed to, he gave it as his opinion 
that this objection was fatal to' the clause; upon which 
Lord Castlereugh consented at once that the clause should 
be •negatived, and the bill passed without it. On the 
following day, when Lord Liverpool, on the bill being 
brought back to the Lords, moved that that House should 
not insist upon its amendment, the opposition again divided 
in favour of a motion for deferring the further considera- 
tion of *lhe mattef till the next day of meeting, but were 
of course beaten as usual. It’ was now announced that a 
bill would be brought in to supply the place of the defeated 
clause ; and on the 8th, leave to bring in such a bill was 
moved for by Lord Castlereagh in the Commons. The bill 
was made considerably mqre comprehensive than the clause 
had been, for it had been discovered that there were some 
English and Irish acts to be guarded against, as well as 
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the Scotch one ; at the same tin^ it was divested of the 
retrospective effect which had been so mucll objected to. 
An unsucoe^ful attempt was even made by tne opposition 
to prevent it from coming into operation till three or four 
days after it should have been enacted, on the ground that 
it would otherwise come upon the country without proper 
notice. Ministers, however, contended that people had 
had notice enougjli from the agitation the subject had 
already undergone in parliament; and so, the standing 
orders having been again suspended, the bill went through 
all its stages and was passed in the Commons on the same 
day on which it was brought in. On the day following it 
was hurried in the same manner through the Lords. 

This severe struggle was perhaps not altogether inspired 
and sustained by the particular measure respecting the 
principle or details of which it professed to be carried on. 
The moment was one at which time gained or lost was of 
peculiar importance. Ministers, as we have seen, had, by 
an act passed in the latter part of the session, got rid of 
the clause in the Kegency Act which provided that the 
parliament should immediately reassemble in case of the 
death of the queen, But it stiirremaincd the law that it 
shoul^ so reassemble on either the demise of the crown or 
the death of the regent. The termination of the old king’s 
protracted life could not now be far off, and was likely 
enough to happen any day. That event would revive the 
present parliament, evei^ notwithstanding a dissolution, if 
the day appointed by the writs of summons for the as- 
sembling of a new parliament had not arrived before it 
took place.* In these circumstances ministers were very 
impatient to bring the session to a close, and to get the 
new parliament called together as expeditiously as possible. 
The unexpected discovery of the old Scotch act, enabling 
the opposition to renew and continue the battle on the 
subject of the Alien Bill, and so to ha*^ tkb benefit for a 
little longer of* whatever the chapter of accidents might 
turn up, occasioned the li)ss of about a week. At last, 
however, on the 10th of Juno, the day after the supple- 

* The old parliament would have aseembled if the new one had not 
actually met, but for an act of the pteoeding session, the 57 Geo. IIL 
0. 157. 
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mentary Alien Bill, as it^was called, was passed, the regent 
came to the jSouse of Peers, and at once put an end to the 
session and dissolved the parliament. This* was a very 
unusual, indeed in modem and constitutional times quite 
an unprecedented, proceeding. The last instance in which 
the same thing had been done was when Charles II., in 
March 1681, suddenly and angrily dismissed his fifth and 
last parliament, which he had called together at Oxford, 
after it had sat a week. This precedent was exactly 
followed in the present case ; now, as then, as soon as the 
speech from the throne had been delivered, the lord chan- 
cellor, by the royal command, declared the parliament 
dissolved. The course thus taken excited much surprise 
and comment ; and it also threw the Commons into con- 
siderable perplexity. When the members, after the 
ceremony which had made them members no longer, 
returned to their own House, and Mr. Manners Sutton, 
lately their Speaker, was proceeding to read the spedch at 
the table, as is usual after a prorogation, Mr. Tierney 
objected to his doing so, as implying some approbation of 
the mode of dissolution that had been adopted, which he 
regarded as an insult to parliament. To this it was 
rejoined by Lord Castlereagh, in a different tone, tl;^at at 
any rate they had better let the subject alone for the pre- 
sent, in case they should be charged with attempting to 
deliberate as a House of Commons, when they were only a 
meeting of private gentlemen, and might incur a praemunire. 
In point of fact, the speech was not road. The proclama- 
tion for calling the new parliament was issued the same 
aftenioon ; and the writs were made returnable on the 4th 
of August, Nothing could now bring the old parliament 
to life again except the death of the king or the regent 
within the interval of fifty-five days. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

General Election — StAke of Manchester Spinners — Death of the 
Queen — Death of Sir S. Eomilly — Congress of Aix-la-Ohapelle — 
State of the Country — Revival of the Reform Agitation. 

The general election kept the country in an uproar from 
the middle of June till the middle of July. The interest 
that was excited by many of the contests was almost 
unprecedented ; and in several instances the mob proceeded 
far beyond its ordinary licence and violence. The contest 
at Westminster in particular drew and fixed universal 
atten^on, both by the extreme character of the outrages 
which took place, and by the doubt that continued to 
hang over the issue almost to the last. Of the two late 
members only Sir Francis Burdett stood again; Lord 
Cochrane, about to set out for South America to take the 
command of the naval forces of the state of Chili, declined 
to come forward. In these circumstances different sections 
of the electors looked about in different quarters. One 
portion of the Radicals, with an amusing ignorance of their 
man, applied to Mr. Wctherell (afterwards Sir Charles) to 
represent them ; Mr. W^herell had acquired groat glory 
by his successful defence of Dr. Watson in the preceding 
year, on his trial of seven days for high treason; and 
these worthy Westminster electors imagined the learned 
gentleman to be as good a patriot as themselves. Mr. 
Wetherell, who had sat in tlie late parliament for Shaftes- 
bury, got off on the plea of his professional engagements 
obliging him to give up the House of (^mm^«iS ;^but he 
could not resist* transfixing the deputation^that waited 
upon him, by expressing his hope that they would find 
some other independent candidate, with whom they might 
unite their efforts to rescue the city of Westminster from 
the disgrace it had so long endured. The disgrace con- 
sisted simply in its having been represented by the two 
most thorough-going and far-going reformers in parlia- 
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ment. It was then determined by either the same wise 
men, or som§ other small section of Sir Francis Burdett’s 
supporters, to put forward, in conjunction with him, his 
personal friend the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, like himself 
the advocate of universal suffrage, annual parliaments, 
and the ballot. At the same time the regular Whig party 
addressed an invitation to Sir Samuel Komilly, which he 
accepted. Soon after. Captain Sir ’ Murray Maxwell 
addressed the electors, offering to serve them on what he 
described as principles of attachment to his king and 
veneration for the constitution — in other words, as a Tory 
and partisan of the existing* government. Sir Murray 
was a very gallant and distinguished naval officer, and 
had lately displayed the highest professional qualities on 
occasion of his ship, the Alceste^ being shipwrecked on one 
of the Loo-Choo Islands, in bringing back Lord Amherst 
from his embassy to China ; but the thought of his stand* 
ing for Westminster seems to have been suggested'to his 
friends or to himself principally by the consideration that 
a candidate from the quarter-deck might probably have a 
good chance in a place lately represented by Lord Cochrane. 
As soon as he announced himself, however, the Tories 
rallied round him. The election commenced on the 18th 
of June; and Covent Garden was a scene of almost 
incessant confusion and riot from that morning till the 
evening of the 4th of July. In addition to the four 
candidates we have mentioned, Major Cartwright and Mr. 
Henry Hunt, the then friend of Cobbett, and commonly 
knqwn as Orator Hunt, were proposed ; the show of hands 
was declared to be in favour of him and Komilly ; but, 
nevertheless, he and the Major polled very few votes : the 
latter, who withdrew after the third day, only 23 ; Hunt, 
who obstinately persevered through the fifteen days, only 
84, of v.’hich no more than 11 were the produce of the last 
eight days. did Mr. Kinnaird conti/iue the struggle 
longer than Major Cartwright, having in the three days 
polled only 65 votes. Komilly, on the other hand, took 
the lead from the first, and remained safe at the head of 
the poll. The only contest was between Burdett and 
Maxwell. The latter waS assailed by the populace, both 
with execrations and missiles of a more substantial kind, 
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from almost the first moment his appeamnce on the 
hustings. On the first day he was struck wifh a stone on 
the right ejie. For the first four days, nevertheless, he 
kept ahead of his antagonist ; at the close of the fourth 
day’s polling the numbers stood — for Maxwell, 1726 ; for 
Burdett, dnly 1263. This position of the two candidates 
infuriated the moj) ; and on the evening of the fifth day, 
as he was returning from the hustings. Sir Murray was so 
severely handled as to place his life for some time in 
danger. He was not able again to appear in public. Both 
on the fourth and fifth days, too, great exertions were 
made by Burdett’s voting friends ; by that fifth evening 
they had the satisfaction of seeing the gallant captain 
second in the race, the entire poll being announced to be 
— for Maxwell, 2169; for Burdett, 2171: and similar 
efforts being continued on the following day, this dif- 
ference of two was increased to very nearly two hundred. 
Sir Sturray never recovered his ground; and the final 
numbers were — Romilly, 5339 ; Burdett, 5238 ; Maxwell, 
4808. On one of the days of the election, the Riot Act 
had to be read, and the military called out. The election 
for the city of London, though^ conducted with much less 
violonoe, was almost equally exciting. Of the four late 
members. Sir James Shaw declined to come forward again 
for private reasons ; the candidates were the other three, 
Curtis, Atkins, and Wood, together with three new men, 
Waithman, Thorpe, and* Wilson. The second day placed 
Wood and these three at the head of the poll, and at the 
close of the election they were found in the same position, 
although down to the very last day a close and doubtful 
struggle was maintained between Thorpe and Curtis. On 
the morning of that sixth day, Tuesday, the 23rd of June, 
Curtis had a majority of 129 ; but the committees of his 
three friends who headed the poll now c^m^t^^the rescue 
of Thorpe ; th(^ consequence was that 1^ ballast eleven 
o’clock he was up with his antagonist; by twelve he was 
35 ahead of him ; and in tie end the six competitors came 
in in the following order: Wood, 5700; Wilson, 4829; 
Waithman, 4603; Thorpe, 4335; Curtis, 4224; Atkins, 
1688. The four new member^ were all Whigs; Wood, 
who was re-elected, had been the only Whig, or anti- 
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ministerialist, among thqtold ones. Another contest that 
attracted st^ more general attention was that for the 
representation of Westmoreland, where the l«te members, 
Yiscount Lowther and his uncle the Hon. Colonel Lowther, 
were opposed by Mr. Brougham, in the character of 
champion of the independence of the count;;, and its 
deliverer from family thraldom. All that an eloquent 
tongue could do was done by the new candidate ; and he 
was at the head of the poll on the evening of the first 
day ; but after this he fell more and more behind every 
hour ; and on the evening of the fourth day, when he had 
polled only 889 votes against Colonel Lowther’s 1157, he 
gave in. Besides about 70 members who had sat in the 
last parliament for other places, there were about 190 new 
members returned in all. Of these about 80 were brought 
in after contests, in addition to about a dozen old members 
so returned for new places. There were altogether about 
115 contested elections; so that, the entire number of 
constituencies in the empire being then 380, about one seat 
in three was disputed. Of those that were undisputed, 
however, about one-half may have been nomination seats. 
Still the contests, perhaps, were not so numerous as they 
would have been but for the circumstances which njLade it 
almost certain that the next parliament would be a very 
short one, seeing that the death of the king, whenever it 
should happen, would necessarily dissolve it in six months 
thereafter. That seats which «were to be held by so 
unusually precarious a tenure should be so eagerly sought 
in ^o many instances, was a strong evidence of the 
excited state of party feeling. The hopes of the Whigs, 
in fact, were now higher than they had ever been since 
they had been last in office ten years ago. Mr. Ward, who 
had now returned to England — though, having lost his 
electioncat \lchester, which he had lately represented, he 
was, as he s^s, tbr the first time since he^ad been a boy, 
out. of parliament — thus writes to Dr. Coplestone in the 
end of August: ‘The next session is likely to be more 
interesting than the last. Opposition comes into parlia- 
ment in rather greater numbers, and in far greater spirits . 
It is marshalled, too, undel* an able and experienced leader 
[Tierney]. The government don’t seem much beloved. It 
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has quite spent the popularity the war. There seems, 
too, to be a great deal of discontent in the colLntry, which 
may on some occasion be brought to bear upon party 
objects. I snould bo- able less to understand what was the 
cause of this discontent if 1 did not know that peace and 
prosperity have’ always a tendency to produce it. Wo 
have had peace for some time, and we seem rising fast to 
prosperity, for I Observe the old symptoms of it again — 
credit, building, improving, and the increasing luxury of 
the middling classes.’ 

The elections were scarcely well over when considerable 
uneasiness began to be spi»ad J)y the accounts that came 
from Manchester of the temper and proceedings of a 

E ortion of the working-classes there. Much dissatisfaction 
ad prevailed for some time among the cotton-spinners on 
the subject of wages ; and so early as before the end of 
June they had struck work to the number of about fifteen 
thoiftand. Of course, as days and weeks passed on, and 
they felt more and more the pressure of diminished re- 
sources, while their hopes of attaining their object by 
peaceable or passive resistance were also dying away, 
there was the greater danger that they might be tempted 
to deyiate into something illegal. It is probable, also, that 
from the first, although no satisfactory proofs of combina- 
tion could be obtained, the usual means of intimidation at 
least, if not of actual violence, were employed to prevent 
those who were willing^to work from continuing to do so, 
and to compel them to join the strike. But it appears 
not to have been till abou-t the beginning of August that 
the authorities considered themselves called upon ev3h to 
make any preparations in contemplation of a possible 
breach of the peace. By that time, if not before, the 
spinners had begun to assemble in processions, which 
were regarded as being intended to make a f^grmidable 
display of their numerical strength ; a^^, jjlffi^overnment 
having been a][5plied to, some troops were ordeed to proceed 
to the town. The magistrates also, on the 1st of that 
month, issued a public notice, in which they described the 
spinners as being in the habit, not only of assembling in 
great numbers and parading ihe streets, but of besetting 
particular factories, and forcibly preventing the well- 
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disposed from oontinuinj!; to work; and intimated their 
determinati(j[a to use every exertion to bring to punish- 
ment the persons concerned in these proc^<edings. No 
collision^ however, took place till the 2nd of September, 
on which day the spinners, having been joined by a Ikrge 
body of others from Stockport, after a procession through 
the streets as usual, repaired to a factory in Ancoat’s 
Lane, and, it is said, had actually be^un to force their 
way into the biuilding, when some soldiers and police that 
were staiioned in it fired and wounded three of them, one 
of whom soon after died. A party of dragoons and infantry 
then arrived and dispersed the mob, which some calcula- 
tions made to have amounted to not less than 30,000. A 
coroner’s jury that sat upon the body of the man who had 
been killed brought in a verdict of justifiable homicide. 
This affair appears to have put an end to the disturbances, 
iand even to have broken up the strike. On the 11th, 
Lord Sidmouth, who had gone in the beginning of August 
to spend a few weeks in the west of England, but had 
been suddenly recalled to town by the alarming reports 
received at the Home Office, writes as follows to Lord 
Ellenborough : ‘The combination at Manchester is now 
nearly dissolved, and tranquillity is completely re^ored. 
The verdict of the jury in the case of the person killed in 
the attack on Gray’s mill, the arrest of Johnson, Baguley, 
and Drummond, who are lodged in Chester jail, the 
failure of pecuniary supplies, andp the admirable arrange- 
ments of Sir John Byng, in conjunction with the civil 
authorities — one of the chief objects of which was to 
afford protection to all persons disposed to return to their 
work— have effected this fortunate change.’ This affair, 
indeed, in its origin, and so far as it had actually pro- 
ceeded, was merely a dispute about wages ; but as such 
it proved at jtny rate that all was not gold that glittered 
in the preieff^tq sMbw of national prosperity, and that the 
busy commercial speculation that had sprung up had not 
prevented the existence of much distress among large 
classes of the people. Wages, in fact, were not such as to 
compensate for the high prices of food. 

Except, however, that meetings for radical reform con- 
tinued to be held occasionally in London and elsewhere, the 
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tranquillity of tlie country remamed undisturbed for the 
rest of the year. Almost the only other domestic event 
of a public or historical character that occurred in the 
course of th^year was the death of the queen, which took 
placfe on the 17th of November. Her majesty was in her 
seventy-fifth yeaf, and had been suffering for about three 
months from dropsy in the chest. The act passed in the 
last session of pafliament, amending the Kegency Act, 
prevented this event from having any immediate political 
consequences. A much more profound sensation was pro- 
duced by another death which happened about the same 
time, that of Sir Samuel Esmilly, who destroyed himself 
on the 2nd of November, four days after the loss of his 
wife, in a paroxysm of insanity, brought on by that severe 
shock falling upon a mind previously weakened and 
shattered by overburdening professional labours and 
anxieties. He was sixty-one years of age; and he had 
attained the highest position, both in the courts of law 
and in parliament, which ability and character without 
office could confer. Nor was any man more universally 
beloved. His late triumphant return for Westminster, 
where he had been brought in at the head of the poll, 
without having either spent a shilling or asked a vote, or 
even once made his appearance on the hustings, was a 
sufficient testimony to his general popularity, and also, it 
may be added, to the purity of conduct, and elevation 
above all popularity-hunting arts, by which, or notwith- 
standing which, he had acquired it. But the charm of his 
beautiful nature won its way even where wide difference 
of political principle and sentiment might have been "ex- 
pected to create some prejudice against him. His death 
was acutely felt, we are told, by Lord Eldon, before whom 
he had been for many years in daily and pre-eminent 
practice. ‘ The chancellor,’ it is related, ‘ Lfto court 
next morning obviously much affected. ^A^^jrotook his 
seat he was struck by the sight of the vacant place within 
the bar which Eomilly wao accustomed to occupy. His 
eyes filled with tears. “ I cannot stay here,” he exclaimed ; 
and, rising in great agitation, broke up his court.’ Within 
little more than a month aftei* Eomilly, on the 13th of 
December, died another great lawyer, of equally opposite 
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politics and temper, Lord Ellenborough. This remarkable 
man, whosel talents, so long as he continned in his vigour, 
were of the most commanding character, seemed never to 
have recovered from his discomfiture by Hone in the pre- 
ceding year. We have already quoted the terms in which 
he wrote to Lord Sidmouth on the day after the last of the 
three trials and acquittals. The purpose of resignation 
which he announced in that letter he had carried into 
effect about three months before his death. He was, when 
he died, in his sixty-ninth year, and he had presided in the 
court of King’s Bench since April 1802. In August this 
same year had died, at^ the, age of eighty-five, Warren 
Hastings, whose leading counsel Lord Ellenborough (then 
Mr. Law) had been throughout the five years of his 
memorable trial before the House of Lords, since the 
termination of which a quarter of a century had now 
elapsed. And, remarkably enough, before the year was 
out, Hastings had been followed to the grave by the* 
most pertinacious and vindictive of his accusers and 
enemies. Sir Tliilip Francis. He died at the age of 
seventy-eight, on one of the last days of December, when 
there wanted only about a month to make exactly half a 
century since the appearance of the first of the famous 
Letters of Junius, of which ho has been supposeu to be 
the author. 

The most important event belonging to the general 
history of Europe which marks ^this year is the congress 
of the allied sovereigns held at Aix-la-Chapelle for the 
purpose of withdrawing the.ranny of occupation from 
IVance. Of the 150,000 troops left in that country in 
1815, 30,000, of which 6000 were English, had been with- 
drawn last year; and, although it had been originally 
stipulated that the occupation might extend to five years, 
it had been for some time universally expected and under- 
stood th^i,eyv(juld bo actually put an end to now at the 
end of three. So much was this the case, that the holding 
of the congress was looked uppn as little more than going 
through a necessary form. And, in point of fact, little or 
nothing of deliberation or discussion appears to have taken 
place. The ministers of J-he several powers, including the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Castlereagh, as representing 
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his Britannic majesty, had collected at Aix-larChapelle, by 
the 25th of September ; the King of PrussiaS arrived the 
next day; ]^e Emperors of Austria and Kussia on the 
28th. Two preliminary conferences were held on the 30th 
andrSlst; and at a third, held on the 2nd of October, the 
evacuation was Unanimously agreed upon. An envoy was 
immediately despatched to Paris, where the news was re- 
ceived on the 5th.* A few more conferences were held, to 
settle the time and manner of the evacuation, and also to 
determine how much of the pecuniary indemnity of 700 
millions of francs, imposed upon France, still remained 
due. But by the 9th, an agreement embracing all points 
was drawn up in the form of a treaty, and signed by the 
ministers of the several powers; and on the 17th the 
sovereigns affixed their own signatures. It was settled 
that the army of occupation should be entirely with- 
drawn by the 30th of November, or sooner if possible ; and 
the sum remaining to be paid l3y France was definitively 
affixed at 265 millions of francs. Afterwards, on the 
representation of the Duke of Kichelieu, a slight modifica- 
tion was made by another protocol in the arrangements 
respecting the dates at which the successive instalments 
of th^ indemnity should be discharged by France. The 
removal of whatever apprehensions and objections might 
have been entertained in any quarter to the decision thus 
come to by the allied sovereigns, is understood to have 
been chiefly due to the* efforts of Louis XVIII. and the 
Duke of Wellington ; and the smoothing away of any 
difficulties that arose afteP the congress met is attributed 
principally to his grace. ‘Sufficient justice/ writes a 
recent French historian, ‘ has not generally been done to 
the Duke of Wellington for the liberal and faithful 
manner in which he protected the interests of France 
throughout all the negotiations with foreign • • • 

The duke was highly favourable to Frati^ A everything 
that related to the evacuation of her territory. His posi- 
tion as generalissimo of the army of occupation gave a 
great weight to his advice on this question ; he was con- 
sulted at every stop, and his opinion was always given in 
terms expressive of an elevation of view and sentiment 


which did honour to his character. , • . . With the cessa- 
VOL. I. s 
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tion of the armed occupation, the duke was to lose a great 
position in Ijfranoe, that of generalissimo of the allied 
powers, and one which made him, in some sort, a member of 
the government; he was to sacrifice also an Appointment 
of immense pecuniary value; moreover, his grace know 
the personal opinion of Lord CastlereaghT, and of a large 
portion of the ^glish aristocracy, to be that the continu- 
ance of the armed occupation was necessary. All these 
interests did not check him ; he was of opinion that this 
measure of precaution ought to cease, seeing that not only 
had Franco duly discharged the stipulated payments, but 
that her government appeared* to present the character of 
order and of duration ; this opinion was most influential 
at the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle.’ That town did not 
exhibit so much splendour and festive gaiety as had been 
seen four years back at Vienna ; but it was still a busy, 
animated, and brilliant scene. ‘Wo never saw so many 
stars in our lifetime,’ somebody wrote from the place in a 
letter which has been printed ; ‘ they appear as numerous 
at Aix-la-Chapelle as in the firmament ; every sovereign 
is surrounded with his constellation.’ Many entertain- 
ments were given ; and plenty of dissipation and intrigue 
of every kind — except, perhaps, political — went on. Num- 
bers of students from the different German universiiies, inr 
their antiquated and grotesque academic dresses, divided 
attention with the Cossacks about the household of the 
Emperor Alexander. Among th^ undiplomatic celebrities 
were Madame Catalani and Sir Thomas Lawrence; the 
latter sent by the prince-reger^t to take the portraits of 
the Emperors of Austria and Eussia and the King of 
;^russia. Another arrival which excited somer curiosity 
was that of Eobert Owen of New Lanark, then in the 
earliest stage of his unwearied advocacy and agitation of 
the neve, scheme of society — ^not ill described in the letter 
we have jSsex^uhled as ‘ a plan to civilise the lower classes 
by parifeiw^, if we may so speak, indigent families in 
villages, where they would ibe subject^ to a regimen 
combined of quakerism and Jesuitism.* Mr. Owen was 
presented to the Emperor Alexander, and had a long con- 
ference on the subject of kis benevolent and impracticable 
theories. But his imperial majesty was also, it is said, 
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beset by various pbil^tbropistii ^4 regenerators of tbe 
other sex, who sought^ by meax^s of prophetiS ejaonlations 
and an style ^ attUe, to acquire the sap^e in- 

fluence over^is imagination that Madame Erudener had 
exercised some years before. The anti-slavery party in 
England,* too, ^ent Mr. Clarkson to endeavour to bring 
over Alexander to their views. This was done on the 
suggestion, or at feast by the advice, of Wilberforoo, ever 
watchful for any opportunity of promoting the great 
object of his life. * Castlereagh will tell you,’ he wrote to 
Mr. J. Stephen in August, ‘ and tell you truly, that the 
congress will have nothin g*to di) with abolitionism in any 
form. But my own idea is that the Emperor of Eussia 
may be likely to come forward and befriend a proposal to 
make the slave-trade piracy, after the abolition of it by 
Spain and Tortugal.’ Ho had despaired of bringing over 
the English government to his views, ‘ conceiving Castlo- 
rcagh to be a fish of the cold-blooded kind.’ ‘But,’ ho 
goes on, ‘ you have hit on the bait for him, if he be to be 
caught at all, by the exhibition of political considerations 
affecting our own interests, rathqr than any prospects of 
general philanthropy — not that he would not recognise 
these^ Now I fear he would dislike our having any agent 
at Aix-la-Ohapelle. I should be rejoiced, indeed, if he 
would suffer some one to go as his travelling depositary of 
tropical intelligence ; but 1 have no notion he would, and 
it could not be done without his consent. It would not bo 
at all proper for you to go, which Macaulay suggested. I 
fear I could not do it without impropriety. But Clarkson 

seems formed by Providence for the purpose "He 

would be regarded as half Quaker, and may do eccentric 
things with less offence than you or I could, I can truly 
say I have no suspicion of Castlereagh. It would be most 
unjust to harbour any such notion after all 
efforts. But in his public character he unable, 

without a violation of diplomatic propriety, to do a thing 
which might be very usef^illy done by a nemo who should 
apply his lever to the great Alexander.* The empexor, 
however, we are told, would not be moved. The oongress 
would do nothing for the abolitionists ; and Mr. Clamon 
only obtained from Alexander an audience of an hour and 

8 0 
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a half^ wiih^an assuran^ie that he entirely entered into 
thek views.* In fact, the sovereigns had resolved that 
their present meeting, which they themselves, called, not a 
congress, but simply a reunion, should be dieted to the 
question of the evacuation of France exclusively ; and it 
had been distinctly announced before they met that no 
other business would be taken up. The question of the 
slave-trade, nevertheless, was entered u|ion at some of the 
conferences, and formed the subject of some correspondence 
after the sovereigns separated. They remained together 
till the middle of November; on the 16th of which month 
was signed their last doeument, a declaration, as it was 
entitled, in which they referred to the treaty or convention 
of the 9th of October, as the accomplishment of the work 
of peace, and the completion of the political system 
destined to insure its solidity ; and, having described their 
union as not tending to any new political combination, to 
any change in the relations sanctioned by existing treaties, 
but having no other object than the maintenance of peace, 
went on to profess its fundamental basis to be their invari- 
able resolution never to depart either among themselves, 
or in their relations with other states, from the strictest 
observance of the principles of the rights of nation^; and 
concluded by avowing their solemn conviction that their 
duties towards God and the peoples whom they governed, 
made it peremptory on them to give to the world, as far 
as in their power, an example of justice, of concord, of 
moderation; happy in the power of consecrating, from 
henceforth, all their efforts to the protection of the arts of 
peace, to the increase of the internal prosperity of their 
states, and to the awakening of those sentiments of religion 
and morality, whose empire had been but too much en- 
feebled by the misfortunes of the times. Long before this 
the sevc^L>divisions of tho army of occupation were on 
their marSfe,\nc^ to its own country. The time fixed for 
the evacuation had been anticipated by 'about a month, 
and the troops had been reviewed for the last time by the 
Duke of Wellington, at Sedan, before the end of October, 
in the presence of the Emperor of Eussia and the King of 
Prussia, who then paid a ‘flying visit to Louis XVIII. at 
Paris. The duke took leave of the troops, which he had 
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oommanded for three years, in §gx order of t^gie day dated 
from the head-quarters at Cambray on the 7th of November, 
in which he^expressed his gratitude for the good conduct 
which had olstiDguished them during the time they had 
been under his orders, and the regret with which he had 
seen the moment; arrive which was to put an end to his 
public connection and private relations with the officers ; 
and begged the generals commanding-in-chief to receive 
and make known to the men under their orders the assur- 
ance that he should never cease to take the most lively 
interest in everything that might concern them ; and that 
the remembrance of the three years during which he had 
had the honour to be at their head would be always dear 
to him. Our illustrious countryman was made during the 
congress a iield-marshal in the Austrian, Eussian, and 
Prussian services, and also a Grand Cordon or Knight of 
the First Class of the French Order of the Holy Ghost. 
Even ’in matters of ceremonial the great captain almost 
took rank with the crowned heads ; and in real importance 
and personal ascendency he was the first figure there. 
After his return to England his grace was appointed, in 
the end of December, Master-general of the Ordnance, with 
a seat Jn the cabinet. 

The economical condition of the country still continued 
at the close of the year to present much the same super- 
ficial appearance which it had done for some time preced- 
ing; but the elastic spirit which had existed a twelve- 
month ago had long been palpably on the decay, and was 
now quite gone. The hS/vest had turned out, upon tJie 
whole, better than had been expected. Oats, barley, beans, 
and peas, indeed, proved very unproductive ; but the wheat 
crop was of average quantity. Grass, turnips, and potatoes, 
which had all been almost given up, made a sudden xe- 
covery in the first week of September, w^n '’ojp# rain at 
last fell after the long drought. The comiSquence was, 
that, although the prices of all other kinds of agricultural 
produce used as human foad rose, and were much higher 
at the end of this year than they had been at the end of 
the last, wheat had considerably fallen in price. Oats, 
for instance, which had been at 45«. lid. the quarter in 
December 1817, were now at 63«. 6d. ; but wheat, which 
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had been thou at 85«. 4#^., had now declined to ISs. lOd. 
Still this might bo considered as a scarcity price. Nor 
had the prices of the other commodities of which speonla- 
tion had brought in the largest supplies yet muon given 
way. ‘It is well known/ as Mr. Tooke observes, 'ihat 
the resistance to a change, whether from a low *40 a high, 
or from a high to a low range of i^rices, is at first very 
considerable, and that there is generally a pause of greater 
or less duration before the turn becomes manifest ; in the 
interval, while sales are difficult or impracticable, unless 
at a difference in price, which the buyer in the one case, 
and the seller in the othei*, ard' not yet prepared to submit 
to, the quotations are regulated by the last transactions, 
but are said to be, and are in fact, nominal. A struggle 
of this kind prevailed more or less, according as the 
articles were in greater or less abundance through the 
autumn, and into the winter of 1818-19, when many 
articles which had become unsaleable from excessT were 
still quoted at nearly as high prices as they had attained 
at any time in 1818/ But the excessive importation, 
which had not yet much brought down prices, was already 
bringing down many of the importers and those connected 
with them ; and the year closed in the midst of nu^ierous 
and extensive bankruptcies. 

The reform spirit, too, was spreading and rising again 
among the people, as they began to feel the pressure of the 
commercial stagnation in diminished employment, and a 
tendency to decline in wages. Bui, as has been already 
staged, meetings for reform hadT continued to be held from 
the commencement of the year, both in the metropolis and 
in the manufacturing districts. Ono which was held — in 
the latter part of the year, as we gather — at Birch, near 
Middleton, where he lived, is noted by Bamford for the 
following^'>*cid^nt : ‘ It was moved and seconded that 
petitionsTO IS'^e Lords and Commons shquld be presented 
in the usual manner; when William Benbow, who had 
lately returned from prison, laade his way through the 
crowd, and, mounting the waggon, urged the people, in a 
violent and irrational address, to march to London, and 
“present their petitions 'at the point of the sword and 
pike.” Ho was loudly cheered, with expressions such as ; 
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**Ayi that’s the way” — “Gb oiiV Benbow ”-y“ That’s the 
man for us/’ At that same time he was pondering on a 
retreat frot| the country; that country which he was 
endjeavouring to distract by a course of iriolence* That 
■very week, or t^e week following, he sailed from Liver- 
pool to join Cobbett in America. When I afterwards met 
some of his applauders, and asked them what they thought 
of the man who could urge them to rush on destruction, 
and then hasten out of the way, they shook -with indigna- 
tion.* This may show that all the violent counsels which 
were addressed to the people did not proceed from the 
government spies ; some of their leaders were, no doubt, 
the advisers of as extreme and insane courses as any 
recommended by Castles or Oliver. 

Another meeting at Lydgate, in Saddleworth, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, which appears to have taken 
place earlier in the year, is remarkable for the introduc- 
tion of an innovation, of which Bamford was himself the 
originator. In a speech which he made, he proposed that 
his female auditors should take part with the ujen in the 
show of hands when the resolution was put to the vote, 
vindicating their claim to be allowed to do so on grounds 
both •of right and expediency. ‘This,* says he, ‘was a 
new idea ; and the women, who attended numerously^ on 
that bleak ridge, were mightily pleased with it ; and the 
men being nothing dissentient, when the resolution was 
put, the women held ujf their hands, amid much laughter ; 
and ever from that time females voted -with the men at 
the radical meetings.* lie adds, that the new impulse 
thus given to the radical movement was not only [^oii 
after copied at meetings for charitable and religious 
purposes, but was ere long carried much beyond what had 
been at first contemplated, and brought about the forma- 
tion of female political unions, with their j^gmmittee- 
women, chairv^omen, and other officials^^' bAmford, we 
suppose from all this, would have had the franchise 
extended to women. In curious contrast to his radicalism, 
here is the following passage which we find in one of 
Oobbett’s Begisiera of almost this very date ; it occurs in a 
letter to Major Cartwright, written from the United States 
in September, principally in abuse of the toasts and 
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tipeeohes PranoiB B^i^rdett’s election dinner ; ‘ Another 
curious thing took place at this dinner — the toast of 
‘‘Jeremy Bentham, Esq., the unanswerable^ adyocate of 
the rights of the people.” I wonder who the baronet and 
his Bump will find out next ! what unknown creature they 
will bring forth ! There is no danger, you Bee,*from Mr. 
Bentham; no danger that he will become the rival, or 
foil, of the baronet. It is safe to toa^t and praise Mm. 
Little care is taken to preserve consistency; for Mr, 
Bentham, if he can, with his quaint and unintelligible 
language and mode of stating and of reasoning, be called 
the advocate of anything, is' the advocate of universal 
suffrage,* which he would extend even to women, and 
wMch, hy such extension, he woidd, if he were attended to, render 
ridiculous' And then Bentham, his speculations, and his 
admirers, are kicked out of the way in the most summary 
and contemptuous style : ‘ There is one thing which makes 
Mr. Bentham a favourite with this little band of leeble 
and ambitious men; indeed there are two things: ho 
cannot be a rival; and he would, if he could, hurt Mr. 
Hunt and me. lie shows his teeth, but he has not dared 
to bite. He would have done it, if ho had dared. But, 
indeed, he ran no risk : for very few, comparatively speak- 
ing, buy his book ; and those who do, never read it half 
through. It is a corvee to read it. It is not only bombast, 
but quaint bombast, and puzzling and tedious beyond 
mortal endurance. . . . The bodk is wholly inefficient. 
... A very fit and proper person this to be toasted by 
t^^baronet and his Bump.’ 

/ ♦At this time Burdelt had given up universal suffrage for what ho 
called general suffrage. 
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• 

State of the Country — Opening of Parliament — Care of the Eing*B 
Person — ^Resumptiop of Cash-payments — Financial Measures — 
Prorogation. 

The series of bankruptcies which had commenced in the 
latter part of the year 1818, continued throughout the 
first months of 1819. ‘ Thb largest,* says the historian of 
prices, ‘ in point of amount of the articles of which there 
was so great an excess of the importation, was cotton ; and 
it was in this article that the fall in price was the greatest, 
and the failures among those concerned in it, consequently 
the most extensive. The error usual on such occasions 
had been committed ; the stocks on the spot had been, as 
we have seen, greatly reduced in 1816, and a rise of price 
of this reduced stock was perfectly justified ; but then, as 
in more recent instances, the advanced price was not con- 
fined to the small stocks on the spot, but was paid for large 
quantities in the countries of growth, to be shipped hither.* 
The result, he goes on to state, was, that ‘importers, 
speculators, and manufacturers were successively ruined 
by having embarked too largely upon the anticipation of 
the maintenance of the farmer range of high prices. There 
were also very extensive failures in New York, but more 
especially in Charleston, and other southern ports of tho 
United States, at the close of 1818, and at the commence- 
ment of 1819.* This state of commercial pressure and 
distress could not but make itself bo felt to sqme extent 
by the manufacturing population. It may not have gone 
the length of throwing anv considerable them 

out of employ n^ent; but it could not faiJ^to affect the 
labour-market, and to reduce still further the rate of 
wages, already inadequate to counterbalance the continued 
high price of provisions. 

The large importations and eager speculation which had 
gone on for the greater part (Tf the past year, however, 
had had the effect of swelling the revenue, and giving a 
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semblance pf extraordiiiary prosperity to the national 
finances. This circumstance, which h^ the advantage of 
admitting of distinct and palpable exhibition iu figures, 
enabled ministers to meet the new parliament with much 
complacency. 

The Houses assembled on the 14th of January, but the 
first week wag consumed in swearing the members of the 
House of Commons, and in the re-electi'on of Mr. Manners 
Sutton to the chair of that House, in which he was re- 
placed by acclamation. The session was opened by com- 
mission on the 21st, when the regent’s speech was read by 
the lord chancellor. In noticing the death of the queen, 
it directed the attention of the legislature to the considera- 
tion of such measures as that event had rendered necessary 
for the care of his majesty’s person. It then mentioned 
the late negotiations at Aix-la-Chapelle, and announced 
that a treaty had been concluded with the United States 
for the renewal, for a further term of years, of the oom- 
lueroial convention subsisting between the two nations, 
and for the amicable adjustment of several points of 
mutual importance to the interests of both countries. An 
assurance was expressed that, when the estimates for the 
current year should bo laid before the Commoni^, they 
would learn with satisfaction the extent of reduction 
which the present situation of Europe, and the circum- 
stances of the British empire, had allowed to be made in 
our naval and military establishments. At the same time 
they were informed that a considerable and progressive 
iigprovement would be found to have taken place in the 
most important branches of the revenue. The military 
operations of the Marquis of Hastings against the Pindar- 
rees in the East Indies, the news of the successful completion 
of which had been received since parliament last rose, 
were d\ic;dtupqn with merited congratulation and eulogy. 
Lastly, highness declared that he had the greatest 

pleasure in informing parliament that the trade, commeroe, 
and manufactures of the country were in a most flourishing 
condition; and he observed that the favourable change 
which had so rapidly taken place in the internal circum- 
stances of the United Kingdom afforded the strongest proof 
of the solidity of its resources. 
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The address was voted in Ixtth Houses inthoat any 
amendment being moved, and after little debate. The 
first question that tried the temper of the new parliament 
was that of tne new arrangements to be made tor the care 
of the person of his majesty, in consequence of the death 
of the queen. On the 25th of January a bill was introduced 
in the Lords by Lord Liverpool, appointing the Duke of 
York as the succSssor to her majesty. Some objections 
were made by the opposition to the amount of patronage 
to be vested in his royal highness ; but no resistance of 
moment was offered to this bill in either House. Another 
by which it was follow^ — the Koyal Household or 
Windsor Establishment Bill — had not so smooth a passage. 
This measure was heralded by a message from the regent, 
brought down on the 4th of February, acquainting 
parliament that his royal highness placed at its disposal 
the £58,000 per annum which had, by the demise of her 
majeelty, become disposable by him for the general purposes 
of the civil list ; only recommending the claims of certain 
members of her majesty’s late establishment to the justice 
and liberality of the House of Commons. On the same 
day Lord Castlereagh, after a speech in explanation of the 
intentif>iis of the government, moved and obtained the 
appointment of a select committee to take into considera- 
tion the whole subject of this £58,000, and of another sum 
of £100,000, which had been appropriated to the mainte- 
nance of the establishin^it at Windsor, and the distribution 
of which also it was now thought necessary or expedient 
to modify. It was agreeTi that, after the select committee 
had made its report, the subject should bo taken up and 
further considered by a committee of the whole House. 
Meanwhile it was intimated that ministers would propose 
the assignment of £25,000 of the income of the late quqjen 
to be bestowed in annuities upon her m^estv’s^rvants ; 
and the reduction of the yearly expense ^ tjle Windsor 
establishment to £50,000. The entire immediate saving, 
therefore, would be £83/)00, which would ultimately 
become £106,000, when all the annuities should have 
fallen in. But there was, besides, a sum of £10,000, which 
the queen had enjoyed as custosof his majesty’s person ; it 
was intended that the same salary should be continued to 
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the Duke ofrYork. Thisiwas the clause of the ministerial 
scheme which it was well known would prove of most 
difficult digestion with parliament. Accordingly, on the 
22nd, when the Commons resolved themselves into a 
committee of the whole House on the report of the select 
committee, it was about the duke’s salary that the battle 
was chiefly waged. When the new arrangements were 
first proposed, Tierney had objected ih strong terms to 
the £60,000 allowed for the Windsor establishment. He 
could not conceive, he said, how this sum was to be 
expended. ‘ Fifty thousand pounds for the establishment 
at Windsor, for the support oi^ his majesty in his present 
unhappy state! To whom, and for what particular use 
connected with the duo and dignified support of the king, 
was this sum to be given ? His majesty, it was too well 
known, was incapable of even ordinary enjoyments. He 
could not, if he were rightly informed, speak or be spoken 
to ; and indeed the necessary measures which were 'caken 
for the preservation of his health, and, if possible, the 
cure of his malady, rendered such a seclusion from con- 
versation absolutely essential. His regimen was, from the 
same cause, so very plain, that the tenth of £50,000 
would be more than sufficient to supply it, with b }\ the 
necessary forms of attendance.’ Upon this head, however, 
the right honourable gentleman, who had been a member 
of the select committee, had seen reason to alter his 
opinion. He now confirmed Castleroagh’s statement, that 
the report of the committee, which, in regard to the 
"Windsor establishment, and thfe allowances to her late 
majesty’s servants, coincided with the recommendations 
of the government, had been agreed to with perfect 
unanimity. He had thought the £50,000 too great ; but 
when he kad heard it stated in the committee, by com- 
petent wi^i^se^ that, even if it were not to be inhabited 
by his majesty, the. necessary charge ^of maintaining 
Windsor Castle would amount to eighteen or twenty 
thousand a year, he could notothink that the remaining 
£30,000 was too much for the royal establishment. Passing 
lightly over everything else, he now directed the main 
force of his argument upon the question — the great con- 
stitutional question, as he called it — out of what fund the 
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guardian of the king’s person Iras to be remunerated? 
Oastlereagh, in the speech with which* he opened the 
debate, h^ used strong language. He had said that, if 
the proposition which it was understood was to be brought 
forward from the other side of the House should be carried, 
it would, he believed in his conscience, consign the names 
of the members of the new parliament to infamy in the 
estimation of the Isountry. Undismayed by this menace, 
Tierney moved his amendment to the effect that the 
expense attending the care of his majesty’s person should 
be defrayed out of the privy purse or the other private 
funds of the crown. Let tl*e country, he said, look at the 
various sums which had been voted to the royal family 
since 1811. The prince-regent besides £50,000 a year set 
apart for the payment of his debts, had then a privy purse 
of £60,000 a year, to which an addition of £10,000 a year 
had since been made. The king had also a privy purse of 
£60,080 a year, with an additional revenue from the 
Duchy of Lancaster of more than £10,000. There was 
thus a private property belonging to the crown of £140,000 
a year ; and surely it was not too Inuch to say that out of 
this large sum should be defrayed the expense of taking 
care of the king’s person. The task of answering Tierney’s 
speech was undertaken by Mr. Peel, at this time secretaiy 
for Ireland. He relied principally upon the determination 
expressed by the Duke of York to accept of no salary 
which should come froiu the privy purse, and upon the 
sacredness and inviolability which had hitherto been held 
to attach to that fund. When ho mentioned Mr. Sheridan 
and Mr. Adam (now become lord chief-commissioner of 
the Scotch Jury Court) as two eminent AVhig authorities 
who had been accustomed to preach this doctrine about 
the privy purse in its highest strain, the 'House, or ^t 
least the opposition, testified by loud deri^ve-Clj^rs how 
it was disposed to account for the Jakjh monarchic 
principles on thffi point entertained or pressed by these 
personal friends of the Pr:pce of Wales. Mr. Peel, how- 
ever, dexterously chose to understand the manifestation 
in a somewhat different sense. ‘If,’ he exclaimed, ‘what I 
have heard ftom the other side be meant as a cheer of 
derision at the name of Mr. Sheridan, I must say that 1 
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could not ei^eot such an^expression towards an individual 
who was one of* the most able supporters the party from 
which it proceeded ever had the honour to possess, while 
he was, by universal confession, one of ‘■the greatest 
ornaments of whom that House and the British empire 
ever had reason to bo proud.’ The rest of the»debate on 
the same side was principally sustained by other members 
of the government, by Mr. Huskisson, who held the olBSoe 
of chi^-commissioner of woods and forests, and by Sir 
Samuel Shepherd and Sir Eobert Gifford, the attorney and 
solicitor-general; tho amendment was supported by a 
crowd of speakers, among- whom the most conspicuous was 
Mr. Scarlett (the late Lord Abinger). Some of the more 
ardent of the opposition orators seem to have expected 
that their logic and rhetoric would prove triumphant that 
night over all the influences of power ; but, when the vote 
was at last taken, the numbers were found to be 281 for 
ministers against 186, so that Tierney’s proposition was 
negatived by a majority of 95. Wilberforoe, who voted 
with the opposition, describes this as the best debate he 
had witnessed for a long time. ‘ Castlereagh, Tierney, 
Peel, Bankes, Solicitor-general, Scarlett,’ he says, ‘ all did 
well.’ And he adds : ‘ I had really the plan of a gopd and 
very telling speech, from its taking up somo of Peel’s 
points, but, partly from ray distress about Castlereagh, I 
came away without speaking.’ He was afraid that he had 
pained Castlereagh by some expressions in a speech a few 
days before. Another animated debate, distinguished by 
the mingled eloquence of Denihan, Canning, and Broug- 
ham, took place on the 25th, when the resolution for 
giving the Duke of York the £10,000 a year was reported 
from the committee, and was carried by the still larger 
luajority of 247 to 137. The discussion in the Lords was 
taken im comi^ittee, when Lord Grey in a long speech 
proposedfhe ppaission of the clause in the bill relating to 
the duke’s salary ; he was supported by Lord Lansdowno 
and other peers ; but the amendment was not pressed to a 
division. 

The most important legislative act of the session was 
the arrangement made for •the resumption of oash-payments 
by the bank. This question, in its various branches, gave 
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rise to about fifty debates and ^nversationa in the two 
Houses, the reports of which cover between lour and five 
hundred long columns in Hansard ; we can only ramdly 
indicate the ^urse and the results of the discussion. Very 
sood after parliament met, secret committees were, on the 
motion of«minisfers, appointed in both Houses to inquire 
into the state of the bank. Lists, of course, were, as 
usual, supplied to •their adherents by the government, and 
the ballot, accordingly, returned a large preponderance of 
ministerial members for each committee; it appears, 
indeed, that, in the Commons, the opposition declined 
taking any part in the projecss tof nomination ; neverth'e- 
less, a few days afterwards, Mr. Caloraft moved that the 
name of Mr. Brougham should be added to the committee, 
and when a division took jdaco, after a short debate, the 
motion was supported by the largo minority of 133 votes 
against 176 — a result which, we are told, was received by 
the opposition with a loud cheer. It was asserted in the 
course of the debate that of the twenty-one members of the 
committee, as appointed by the ballot, fourteen were minis- 
terialists. In the beginning of April both committees 
presented short reports, recommending that, in order to 
facili^te the final and complete restoration of cash- 
payments, a bill should be forthwith passed, prohibiting 
the continuance of the payment in gold by the bank of its 
notes issued previous to the 1st of January, 1817, accoiding 
to its public notices of»that and the preceding year. It 
appears that between six and seven millions in gold had 
already been paid by th® bank in the fulfilment of these 
voluntary engagements. ‘ The issue of that treasure,’ iffr. 
Peel observed in moving for leave to bring in the bill, 
* had not been attended with any good to the nation ; and 
he thought, indeed, it might have been fForSeen, that, 
unless this issue had been acoompanied bj^ a sn^^taneous 
reduction of the number of bank-notes, ^le gold would 
find its way to* those places where there was a greater 
demand for it. There w^ little doubt at present as to 
the place of its destination ; for, by a report of the minister 
of finance in France, it appeared that, within the first six 
months of tho last year, 125,00(\000 francs had been coined 
at the French mint, three-fourths of which, it was under- 
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stood, liad derivod <^rom the gold coin of this realm. 
The opposition expressed some dissatisfaction; but the 
proposed bill was immediately brought in, and passed with 
all possible expedition through both Houses. '^It prohibited 
4-he continuance of the cash-payments under the notices 
till the end of the current session. Much more elaborate 
reports, embracing the whole extent of the subject, were 
presented by the two committees about a month later. 
These expositions represented the condition of the bank 
as eminently flourishing- Its liabilities, it was stated, 
amounted, on the 30th of January, 1819, to £33,894,580, 
and its assets in government securities and other credits 
to £39,096,900, exclusive of the permanent debt of 
£14,686,800 due from the government, and repayable on 
the expiration of the charter. The entire surplus in 
favour of the bank, therefore, was £19,899,120 ; and what 
might be called its immediate available surplus, £5,202,320. 
The bullion in its coffers also, which had been very'rmuch 
reduced at the close of the war, had gone on increasing 
from July 1815 to October 1817, at which date it was 
much greater than it had ever before been since the 
establishment of the bank, although it had again been 
brought down by the payments that had since taken 
place. The committees, under the direction of the govern- 
ment, which was so influentially represented in each, 
agreed in recommending a plan for the resumption of 
cash-payments, which was first embodied in a series of 
resolutions, and in that form submitted to the two Houses. 
It was founded upon the principle first announced by Mr. 
Kicardo in 1816, in his Proposals for an Economical and 
Secure Currency, that the bank should be bound to exchange 
its notes, ngjb for coin, but for gold ingots, the fineness of 
w^ch shohld be attested by a stamp, and only in quantities 
above a ^<j;rtai^ weight, at a rate to be diminished from 
time to time pntil it should have descended to the Mint 
price of £3 178. lOJd. per ounce. But, although this prin 
ciple was adopted as the basi^ of the plan, the complete 
exchangeability of bank-notes for cash was provided for as 
its ultimate result. The resolutions were first moved in 
the Lords on the 2l8t ofi May, by Lord Harrowby, the 
president of the council, who had officiated as chairman of 
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their lordship’s committee. A seiSea of ootintev-resolutions 
moved by Lord Lauderdale, although they met with no 
support, even from his own side of the House, gave 
occasion to debate, which was principally sustained by 
his 'lordship, and Lords Liverpool and Grenville ; the * 
government plan received the approbation, not only of 
Grenville, but also of Lords King and Lansdowne; 
Lauderdale’s resoltftions were negativ^ without a division, 
and those moved by Lord Harrowby were agreed to. The 
subject was much more fully discussed in the Commons, 
wiiere the ministerial resolutions were proposed on the 
24th, by Mr. Peel, in an elaborate and remarkable speech. 
Mr, Peel had been the chairman of the secret committee ; 
the report of the committee was probably of his drawing 
up, and the government plan was understood to have been 
arranged and put together by him ; but not only was he 
not the originator of its leading piinciple ; it would appear 
from his own satement that neither he himself nor the 
goveinment had been prepared for the adoption of such a 
plan when the committee was appointed and the subject 
was first brought forward. He "began his speech by 
frankly announcing that, in consequence of the evidence 
which ^ had been received by the committee, and the 
divisions which had arisen upon it, his opinions had 
undergone a very material change. ‘He was ready to 
avow, without shame or remorse, that he went into the 
committee with a voiy different opinion from that which 
he at present entertained; for his views of the subject 
were most materially diff^fi'ent when he voted against thg 
resolutions brought forward in 1811 by Mr. Homer, as the 
chairman of the bullion committee. Having gone into 
the inquiry, determined to dismiss all formejMjyjpressious 
that he might have received, and to obliterate from his 
memory the vote which he had given s(gj»e^f8S5s since 
when the same question was discussed, he h^ resolved to 
apply to it his undivided and unprejudiced attention, and 
adopt every inference that a^^thentic information or mature 
reflection should offer to his mind ; and he had no hesita- 
tion it stating that, although he should probably even 
now vote, if it were again brought before the House, in 
opposition to the practice^l measure then recommended 

VOL, I. T 
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[the resumption of cash-payments by the bank after two 
years], he now, with very little modification, concurred in 
the principles laid down in the first fourteen resolutions 
submitted to the House by that very abl& and much- 
lamented individual. He conceived them to represent the 
true nature and laws of our monetary system*.’ In the 
conclusion of his speech he adverted to another personal 
matter. Among other difficulties, h^' observed, which 
presented themelves to him in the discussion of this 
question, was one which gave him great pain ; * and that 
was the necessity he felt of opposing himself to an 
authority [that of his father, Eobert Peel], to which 
he always had bowed, and he hoped always should bow, 
with deference; but here he had a great public duty 
imposed upon him, and from that duty he would not 
shrink, whatever might be his private feelings.’ Thus, 
in the first of the three great measures with which his 
name is associated, as well as in the other two. Catholic 
emancipation and the repeal of the corn-laws, it was the 
fate of this distinguished statesman to surprise the public 
by suddenly appearing as the chief figure in what we may 
call the triumph of the principles which up to that 
moment he had spent his life in opposing. Yarious 
modifications of the government plan in some particulars 
were proposed by Mr. Edward Ellis, Mr. Cripps, and other 
members, and the debate was kept up for two evenings ; 
but the original resolutions wrfte in the end agreed to 
without a division. Although^ opposed by Tierney, they 
were supported not only by Eioardo, who had been 
returned to this parliament for the Irish borough of Port- 
arlington, and who, although not appointed to sit on the 
secret ca^hi[;ttee, had been examined before it at great 
Itogtk^int by Sir Henry Parnell, Mr. Abercromby (the 
p^esent^Lordv^)unfermline), and other members of the 
opposition. The resolutions, as reported J^y the committee 
of the whole House, were to the following effect : That it 
was expedient that the restriation on payments in cash by 
the bank should be continued beyond the time fixed by 
law, the 5th of July, 1819 ; that a definite period should 
be fixed for the termination of the restriction, and that 
in the meantime certain preparatory measures should be 
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taken * that proviidioii should \)e made foi* the gradnal 
repayment to the bank of £10,000,000 of its advances for 
the public r^ervioe; that from the 1st of February, 1820, 
the bank snould be obliged to give in exchange for its 
notes gold, assayed and stamped, in quantities of not less 
than sixty ounces, at the rate of 81s. per ounce ; that from 
the 1st of October, 1820, it should be obliged to pay gold 
for tts notes in tne same manner, at the rate of 79«. 6d. 
per ounce ; that after the 1st of May, 1821, the rate should 
be 77«. lOi^d. per ounce ; that from the 1st of May, 1823, 
the bank should pay its notes on demand in the legal coin 
of the realm ; and that thS laws prohibiting the melting 
and exportation of the coin should be repealed. Bills 
embodying these resolutions were afterwards brought in 
by Mr. Peel and the chancellor of the exchequer, and 
encountered scarcely any oi)position in their passage 
through either House. The only alteration of any im- 
portance made in the original arrangement was the 
substitution of the Ist of May, 1822 for the 1st of May, 
1821, as the date at which the bank should be obliged to 
begin paying gold for its notes at the MiAt price. This 
amendment was introduced in the Lords, on the motion of 
Lord •Harrowby, and was agreed to by the Commons. 
The bank, however, we may here mention, did not avail 
itself either of this postponement, or even of the liberty to 
refuse payment in gold of any demands under £233 12«. 6d. 
— the value of sixty ounces — but on the 1st of May, 1821, 
oommenced giving cash yi exchange for its notes of what- 
ever amount. 

A few days after the secret committees on the bank had 
been nominated, Lord Castlereagh, in the Commons, pro- 
posed the appointment of a select committe^^ft^ssinquiring 
into the national income and expenditure, to cjnsiurlrnf the 
same twenty-one members who had forr^^eothtT finance 
committee of th^ last parliament, except #hat two new 
names were substituted for those of Sir Thomas Acland, and 
Mr. J. P. Grant, who were fiot now in the House. In the 
speech with which he prefaced his motion, Castlereagh 
went into almost as much detail as if he had been opening 
the budget, and a debate was brought on ; but no objedtioti 
was made to the appointment of the committee. The 
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oomiaittee pif^Bonted an Elaborate report in the beginning 
of April ; and on the 3rd of June, in a committee of the 
whole House, the chancellor of the exchequer laid on the 
table a series of resolutions founded on thi^ report, and 
presenting an outline of the proposed financial arrange- 
ments for the year. They began by affirming" that 3ie 
reduction of taxation since 1815 had been upwards of 
£18,000,000 per annum, and that, when the revenues of 
Great Britain and Ireland had been consolidated in 1816, 
the mere interest upon the debt of Ireland, including the 
sinking fund applicable to its reduction, had exceeded the 
entire net revenue of that cottntry by nearly £1,900,000, 
‘without affording any provision for the civil list, and 
other permanent charges, or for the proportion of supplies 
to be defrayed by that part of the United Kingdom ; ’ it 
was then stated that the supplies required to be voted for 
the present year would be £20,500,000 ; that the portion 
of such supplies which might be provided by the cotitinu- 
ance of the existing revenue could not be estimated at 
more than £7,000,000, leaving the sum of £13,500,000 to 
be raised by loan or other extraordinary resource; that 
the sinking fund might be estimated at £15,500,000, ex- 
ceeding the sum necessary to be raised for the service of 
the year by about £2,000,000 only; and the concluding 
resolution was as follows : ‘ That, to provide for the exi- 
gencies of the public service, to make such progressive 
reduction of the national debt as ^ay adequately support 
public credit, and to afford to the country a prospect of 
future relief from a part of its present burdens, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that there should be a clear surplus of the 
income of the country, beyond the expenditure, of not less 
than £5,00'^, ^0 ; and that, with a view to the attainment 
of^ thist important object, it is expedient now to increase 
the incomeT'ciWho country by the imposition of taxes to 
the amount oj £3,000,000 per annum.’ ^ The debate on 
these resolutions was taken on the 7th, when the addi- 
tional taxation was strongly c)ppo8ed, and the previous 
question was moved as an amendment on that part of 
the ministerial scheme ; })ut on a division the resolutions 
were carried by a majority of 329 against 132. The new 
taxes, it was now announced, would be raised on malt, 
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tol)aoco, coffee, and cocoa, tea, spirit^ popper, and 

foreign wool. The budget was opened by Mr. Vansittart on 
the 9th, whejj several more divisions took place, but all the 
ministerial propositions were carried by large majorities. 
The supplies voted in the course of the session were : for 
the arm/, £8,900,000 ; for the navy, £6,436,000 ; for the 
ordnance, £1,191,^00; miscellaneous, £1,950,000; interest 
and Sinking fund on exchequer bills, £2,000,000; repay- 
ment of advances from the bank, £5,000,000 ; reduction 
of other unfunded debt, £5,697,000 ; making in aU 
£31,074,000, exclusive of the interest upon the funded 
debt, and of the sinking fuilcl, which together amounted to 
nearly £45,000,000 more, and were provided for by per- 
manent taxes. Of the £31,074,000, it was calculated that 
the annual malt-tax (£3,000,000), the annual or temporary 
excise duties continued (£3,500,000), a lottery (yielding 
£240,000), and the sale of old stores, would produce 
£7,074,000 ; the remaining £24,000,000 was to be provided 
for by two loans of £12,000,000 each, the one derived from 
the sinking fund, the other raised by contract. The effect 
of the first of these borrowing operations would simply be 
to reduce the sinking fund for the present year to 
£3,504),000 ; that of the other, taken in conjunction with 
the repayment of the bank advances, and of the remaining 
unfunded debt that was to bo paid off, would be — disre- 
garding the speculative advantages that might accrue 
either to the governmenTi or the subscribers from the terms 
of the loan — to add £1,4^3,000 to the amount of the entire 
debt. On the whole, therefore, the debt would be reduced 
by these operations to the extent of somewhat more than 
£2,000,000 ; and with the aid of the new taxes, the reduc- 
tion might be expected to bo above £5,00^^’^^^. Nomi- 
nally, however, the new stock created for thetjjJfi^Uans^f 
£24,000,000 was £32,304,000. We may n^tfCounder the 
present head a motion made by Mr. Tieri^y on the 18th 
of May, that the House would resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole HouBe#to take into consideration the 
state of the nation, which, after producing one pf the 
longest debates of the session, was negatived by a majority 
of more than two to one (357 ag&inst 178) ; and a series of 
forty-seven resolutions in favoiir of retrenchment, which 
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were moved %y Sir Henr^ Parnell on the 1st of July, and 
which were disposed of, after a very short debate, on the 
12th, by the further consideration of them being adjourned 
till that day three months. 

Not much more of - the legislation of the session was of 
any historic importance. Mr. Sturges Bourne* obtained 
the appointment of a new committee pn the poor-laws; 
and his bill for the general amendment of these *iaws, 
which had been lost iu the last session, was revived and 
passed. An act was also passed to amend the laws respect- 
ing the settlement of the poor so far as regards renting 
tenements. But a more comprehensive measure, the object 
of which was to amend the law of settlement generally, 
was lost in the Commons ; as was another, to prevent the 
misapplication of the rates, on the second reading in the 
Lords. A bill was passed for the regulation of cotton- 
factories, and the better preservation of the health of 
young persons employed in them by limiting the hdurs of 
labour. An extension of the Charitable Foundations Act 
of the last session was proposed and carried through the 
two Houses under the auspices of the government; the 
motion for leave to bring in the bill was made by Lord 
Oastlereagh and seconded by Mr. Brougham. lA was 
nearly the same with the bill of last session, as originally’ 
introduoed ’^and as passed by the Commons, embracing 
charitable foundations of all descriptions, as well as those 
connected with the education ot the poor. Not only 
charities supported by private subscription, however, but 
aU institutions having special visitors, were excepted ; and 
when Mr. Brougham moved the omission of the latter 
exemption, the amendment was negatived by a majority 
of 107 agpi^ll^t 75. Early in the session, petitions oom- 
pkiniag^^Q^he state of the criminal law were presented to 
both Housefe*'&om the common-council of the city of 
London ; and %ii the 2nd of March, Sir J^mes Mackintosh, 
stepping into the space left vacant by the lamented 
Eomilly, moved, in an elaboiate address, that a select 
committee should be appointed to consider of so much of 
that law as related to capital punishments in felonies. 
The motion was opposed by ministers ; but after a debate of 
some length, it was carried by a majority of 147 against 
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128— a result wbioh ms reoeiired with rented cheers. 
A report from the committee thus appointed was presented 
on the 6th of July ; and after another eloquent speech from 
Mackintosh, Svas ordered to be printed. Committees were 
also appointed%^n both Houses, on the proposition of the 
government, to inquire into the state of jails and other 
places of confinement, ‘ and into the best method of provid- 
ing 4 ot the roforftiation, as well as the safe custody and 
punishment, of offenders.* A report, it may be also 
mentioned, from the commissioners appointed the preced- 
ing year for inquiring into the means of preventing the 
forgery of bank-notes, was* presented by command of the 
prince-regent as soon as parliament met. But the only 
reforms of the criminal law of any importance that were 
enacted during the present session were the repeal of 
certain Scotch statutes, according to which a person send- 
ing or bearing a challenge to fight a duel forfeited all his 
movable property, and suffered banishment, whether the 
duel took place or not ; and the abolition of the old and 
barbarous right of trial by battle, and of appeals of 
murder, felony, or mayhem. The latter innovation, how- 
ever, suggest^ by a case in which an appeal of murder 
had taken place in the preceding year, and the trial by, or 
wager of, battle had been demanded by the appellee, was 
not effected without some opposition. Nobody stood up 
for the trial by battle either in appeals or in writs of 
right, but it was maifitained that the appeal of murder 
was a great constitutional right which ought not to be 
taken away. Tho comlnon-council of the city of London 
petitioned that parliament would not deprive the peopl5 of 
their ancient and undoubted right of appeal in criminal 
oases ; but an amendment, moved by Sir i^jg^nois Burdett, 
with a view of attaining the object of thiirprd^^er, was^ on 
a division in the Commons, supported 05 ljii* 3 fe.y''flS!ir votes 
against eighty-six. Nor was another attempt, made at a 
subsequent stage to preserve the appealf by Sir. Bol)prt 
Wilson, more successful. Another ministerial measure 
was much more obstinately and vigorously resisted — what 
was called the Foreign Enlistment Bill. Even on the 
, motion of the attorney-general for leave to bring in the 
bill, the gallery was cleared for a division, though none 
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took plaoe. ^he second treading was only carried by the 
narrow majority of 155 votes against 142. Another debate 
arose on the motion for going into committee, which was 
made memorable by declamations of extraordinary elo- 
quence from Mackintosh on the one side, |Lnd Canning'on 
the other. The third reading gave rise to another lanimated 
discussion, followed by a division, in which the numbers 
were — ayes, 190 ; noes, 129. In the Lolds, also, th^ bill 
encountered the keenest opposition ; an amendment, moved 
on the question of its committal, was, after a debate of 
some length, supported by 47 votes against 100. The 
object of the act was sufficiently declared by its title, 
which was: ‘To prevent the enlisting or engagement of 
his majesty’s subjects to serve in foieign service, and the 
fitting-out or equipping in his majesty’s dominions vessels 
for warlike purposes, without his majesty’s licence.’ The 
main ground of objection to it was its bearing upon the 
contest which Spain was still carrying on in South 
America ; great numbers of Englishmen were now in the 
service of the several states there which had declared or 
made good their independence; and the present measure 
was looked upon as being in effect and substantially a 
blow aimed at those young communities yet Btrugglijiig to 
achieve or to complete their emancipation, and a quite 
uncalled-for helping-hand held out to their old oppressor 
in its vain attempt to crush them. Finally, among the 
acts passed this session were, one* to carry into effect a 
treaty recently concluded with the Netherlands for the 
si^pression of the slave-trade, another to amend the act 
of^he last session for carrying into execution the conven- 
tion with Portugal on the same subject, and another to 
carry into effipot certain commercial arrangements which 
had been maao with Portugal and with the United 
States. 

On the 1st ofjuly, within a few days of the end of the 
session, Sir Francis Burdett, for the eighteenth time, made 
his annual motion on the question of parliamentary reform. 
All that he now proposed, however, was, that the House 
should pledge itself to take the state of the representation 
into its most serious consideration early in the next session 
of parliament. The motion was seconded by Mr. George 
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Lamb (younger brother of the^late Lord Melbonme) ; * 
but neither he nor any other speaker who supported it 
professed to go along with the mover in the peculiar kind 
of reform wAch he advocated. Next to Sir Francis’s own 
long and ramb^ng oration, the most prominent speech of 
the evening was one delivered by Alderman Waithman. 
Some of the opinions that were expressed in various 
quarters are curi8us enough when read by the light of 
subsequent events. All the length, for instance, that Mr. 
Hume went on this occasion was to observe that the 
majority of the people of Scotland were favourable to a 
moderate reform, and that he should vote for the motion 
in compliance with the opinion of his constituents. Lord 
John Russell, again, though admitting the propriety of 
disfranchising such boroughs as were notoriously corrupt, 
and of restricting the duration of parliament to three 
years, could not support a motion ‘ that went the length 
of proposing an inquiry into the general state of the 
representation, because such an inquiry was calculated to 
throw a slur upon the representation of the country, and 
to fill the minds of the people with vague and indefinite 
alarms.’ On the division, however, 58 members voted 
with ^ir Francis, against 153. More success attended 
Lord Archibald Hamilton’s efforts in the cause of Scotch 
burgh-reform. This question formed the subject of two 
of the most exciting contests of the session. The election 
of magistrates for the Tl)urgh of Aberdeen, in 1817, had 
been declared illegal by the Court of Session, in the same 
manner as the Montrose election of the year preceding hsj,^ 
been ; but in this case the crown, when applied to for a 
warrant to enable a new election to take place — the burgh 
had not been found to bo disfranchised, as IVVBvtJSpse was — 
had granted one to the old m^istrates to meet tjjgir sbc- 
oessors as usual, in the face of a^tition nu'i«i)?Oii^y signed 

* Mr. Lamb has •been returned fty Westminste# on the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Sir Samuel Eomilly, after a contest which 
lasted from the 13th of February ^till the 3rd of March, and which was 
distinguished throughout by the most violent proceedings on the part 
of the mob. His (then radical) opponent was the present Sir (then Sir.) 
J. G. Hobhouse; and the numbers at^the close of the poll were — for 
Lamb, 4465 ; for Hobhouse, 3861 ; 38 votes were also given for Major 
Cartwright. 
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from the biE'gesses, thatf as it seems had been nsnal in 
similar oiroumstanoes, the election should bo by poll of 
the burgesses generally. Lord Archibald, on the Ist of 
April, moved an address to the prinoe-regeni^’for a copy of 
this warrant; the motion was strenuoTjsiy resisted ‘by 
ministers, through their organ the lord advocate; but the 
vote, announced amid the cheers of the minority, was not 
a triumphant one for the learned lord, ^nis majority^^eing 
only one of five in a House of two hundred and fifteen 
members. This was a victory ominous of coming defeat. 
On the 6th of May, Lord Archibald brought forward the 
general question by moving that a great number of peti- 
tions, which had been presented in the course of the 
session from tiie Scotch royal burghs, should be referred 
to a select committee. Of the sixty-six royal burghs, 
thirty-nine, containing a population of above 420,000 
souls, had by this time voted resolutions in favour of 
reform ; while of the remaining twenty-seven small 
burghs, the population amounted altogether tp only about 
60,000. The preponderance of opinion in Scotland on the 
side of burgh-reform might therefore be taken to be as 
seven to one among* the persons most interested in the 
matter, and most competent to form a judgment upon it. 
Lord Archibald’s present motion was opposed almost 
exclusively on the ground of the alleged connection of 
burgh with parliamentary reform ; but it was carried on a 
division, in a considerably fuller House, by the same 
majority by which his former one had been defeated, the 
iljimbers being — ayes, 149; noes,*l44. Before the session 
terminated, a report was presented from the committee, in 
which they declared that the general allegations of the 
petitione^ftn^Khpeared to be borne out by the evidence. 
A?^'oth[|i£mie^ion on wh^ the struggle of party in the 
House 01 COlttKOus was waally close or doubtful, was that 
of Catholic enjancipatioiiP It was brought forward on the 
Srd of May, in'tiie Commons, by Grattan,' in the shape of a 
motion that the state of the .laws by which oaths were 
required to be taken, or declarations made, as qualifications 
for the enjoyment of oflBoes and the exercise of civil func- 
tions, so far as they affected Koman Catholics, should be 
immediately taken into consideration in a committee of 
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the whole House. It wa49 the lust time th^ the great 
Irish patriot’s eloquent voice was destined to be beard on 
that theme-^lmost the last time, indeed, that h was to 
take part in^any parliamentary discussion; the debate 
tha{ followed ^ opening speech was out short by the 
clamour of the House for the vote, before either Canning, 
Plunket, or any other of the more eminent speakers on 
either side had rfsen; several members were shut out 
from the unexpected division ; but the numbers, as ulti- 
mately settled, were 241 for the motion, and 243 against 
it. A fortnight later, a similar motion was made in the 
Lords by Lord Donoughmofe, and was negatived, after a 
long debate, by a majority of 147 against 106. 

Parliament was prorogued, on the 13th of July, by the 
prince-regent in person. His royal highness spoke of 
attempts which had recently been made in some of the 
manufacturing districts to take advantage of circumstanoes 
of locdl distress to excite a spirit of disaffection, and urged 
the members of the legislature, on their return to their 
several counties, to use their utmost endeavours, in co- 
operation with the magistracy, to defeat the machinations 
of those who, under the pretence of reform, had in reality 
no other object but the subversion of the constitution. 
The origin, course, and issue of the state of things which 
had thus begun to darken the political horizon will now 
demand our attention. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Condition of the Government — Continuance of 
Condition of the People — Novelties in the Rvittfm Movemrat— 
Diilling^Mancb^stCi Meeting. ^ 

• 

The first session of the new^arliament had not strengthened 
the ministry either with the country or even in their own 
estimation. ‘The ministry,’ Mr. Ward writes in the 
beginning of June, ‘is in a strange state. The majority 
of the House of Commons seems equally determined upon 
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two points first, that it shall always stumble; second, 
that it shall not fall. The result of the great battle that 
was fought upon Tierney’s motion [for a committee on the 
state of the nation, on the 18th of May, w^en ministers 
had a majority of more than two to one] s^med to promise 
more strength, but Thursday night [the 3rd of J\me, when 
the second reading of the Foreign Enlistment Bill was 
only carried by a majority of thirteefi] was a coiaplete 
relapse into languid support and negligent attendance. 
You may judge what opinion is formed by persons whose 
trade it is to understand such matters, of the honesty and 
firmness of the present imrlidment, when I tell you that 
the dinner which the prince gives to-day to some opposi- 
tion lords, was gravely assigned by the secretary of the 
treasury as a reason for the bad division to which I have 
just alluded upon the Enlistment Bill.’ The defect would 
seem, from this account, to have been rather one of dis- 
cipline than of honesty ; incidental, perhaps, in ally cir- 
cumstances to a first session, and in a higher degree to a 
parliament having so precarious a tenure of existence as 
the present. It would appear, however, from disclosures 
which have recently been made, that at one time in the 
course of the session ministers had seriously contemplated 
a resignation, and that in consequence not merely of the 
unmanageableness of the House of Commons, but also of 
differences of opinion among themselves. We have seen 
that when they met parliament, ^they had not made up 
their minds upon any particular plan for settling the im- 
portant and pressing question of the resumption of cash- 
j^yments by the bank. Mr. Peel stated distinctly, in 
proposing the arrangement which was actually adopted, 
that he had^^een made a convert to the principles upon 
whic h^it w asPfcised by the evidence that had been adduced 
beifir^lHB^ifi^t committee. The avowal of these prin- 
ciples by the government was a retractation altogether un- 
qitpected at me time. In the same letter to which we 
have just referred, Mr. Ward yrrites from London to his 
f riend at Oxford : * Those that are near the scene of action 
are not less surprised than yourself at the turn the bullion 
question has taken. Canning says it is the greatest 
wonder that he has witnessed in the political world.’ In 
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a preceding letter, written from Paris soQ^ after the 
announcement of the new profession of faith by his old 
friends had reached him, the same shrewd observer, him- 
self, though ho zealot in politics, a steady ministerialist, 
with all the ordinary sympathies of a party-man, and just 
about to start for England to take his seat in the new 
parliament, to which he had been returned on a vacancy, 
after 4iP-ving been thrown out at the general election, had 
thus expressed his opinion of the condition of the govern- 
ment: ‘I presume your friend Van [Vansittart] will be 
turned out. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive he should 
stay in after the committee has reported upon principles 
directly opposite to his own. But his removal, and the 
substitution of Peel or Huskisson, will by no means cure 
the defects of the present ministry, which has suffered 
itself to be dragged through the dirt the whole session. 
For the sake of the country, as well as for its own, it 
ought* to make some effort to raise itself from the state of 
discredit and insignificance into which it has fallen ; occa- 
sioned not so much by great strength or clear justice on 
the side of its opponents, as by the wavering conduct of 
lazy, capricious, pragmatical friends, and by its own want 
of courage in not proposing to them the alternative of a 
more vigorous administration, or of instant resignation. 
As it is, we have a most vigorous ministry, but no govern- 
ment ; an evil which, if it endures much longer, will be 
severely felt both at borne and abroad.’ A letter from 
Lord Liverpool to Lord Eldon, which Mr. Twiss has 
published, shows that the view of matters taken by the 
prime-minister himself at this time closely coincided wit3i 
that which Mr. Ward thus expressed. The defeat of the 
government on Sir James Mackintosh’s niotiaig. for a select 
committee on the state of the criminal «w',‘"*thelarge 
minority on the Eoman Catholic question, '“ahainlBe 
success of Lord Archibald Hamilton’s motion for Scotch 
burgh-reform, Hhd shown, as Mr. Twiss Observes, undy 
what imperfect control the House of Commons was. When 
the plan to be taken foi^ the restoration of a metallic 
currency was first proposed in the cabinet, it is conjectured 
not to have met with the conQurrenoe of the lord chan- 
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oellor,; anddn a oommui^oation to the premier, he appears 
to have suggested the postponement of the question for a 
couple of years. Lord Liverpoors reply is dated the 10th 
of May. After expressing his conoern to Mid that they 
differ on so essential a point, his lordship^oceeds : ' I am 
Sanguine enough to think that we have a reasonable 
chanoe of success in carrying the measures which were 
discussed on Saturday; but, whether 1 may turn^t to 
be right or wrong, as to this 1 am quite satisfied, after 
long and anxious consideration, that, if We cannot carry 
what has been proposed, it is far^ far better for the 
country that we should? ce&se to be the government. 
Aiter the defeats we have already experienced during 
this session, our remaining in office is a positive evil. It 
confounds all ideas of government in the minds of men. 
It disgraces us personally^ and renders us less capable 
every day of being of any real service to the country, 
either now or hereafter. If, therefore, things are ijo re- 
main as they are, I am quite clear thait there is no advan- 
tage, in any way, in our being the persons to carry on 
the public service. A strong and decisive effort can alone 
redeem our character and credit, and is as necessary for 
the country as it is for ourselves. As to a postpone- 
ment for two years, it would be mere self-delusion, and is 
far more objectionable, in my judgment, in every bearing, 
than at once renouncing all idea of setting the finances of 
the country right.** There is redfeon to believe that the 
bold course taken by ministers on the bank question did 

’ft ♦ We may rcmjvrk, however, that this letter hardly bears out the in- 
terpretation put upon it by Mr. Twiss, that the chancellor did not at 
first concur with the majority of the cabinet in their favourable 
opinion of Mr^ ioardo's plan. His differencio with Lord Liverpool 
may have l^enSalmply on the prudence or expediency of the govern- 
TSMag^^^tand upon that plan, and endeavouring to torce it 
at the present mCiUent upon the acceptance of parliament. This, at 
least, may have b^n all the dissent that he professed. We may admit 
that the new mohetary doctrine was not likely to find the reiulieBt 
or most enthusiastic of disciples either tn Eldon or Yansittart; but it 
is hardly to be supposed that any member of the cabinet could have 
deferred to so late a moment an intimation of absolute hostility to thq 
principles of the government plan. The report of both the secret 
committees had by this time bera presented. 
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produce eomething of the eflTeiJt which Lofd Liverpool 
anticipated, and strengthened them both within the walls 
of paniament and out of doors. We find Lord Sidmonth 
writing to llRrd Exmouth on the 2l8t of June : * The close 
of*our parliaifeantary campaign is far more satisfactory 
than its •commencement. The government has now re- 
ceived decisive proofs of that degree of confidence without 
whi(^ it could n8t be conducted honourably to ourselves, 
or usefully to the public.* The home secretary and his 
colleagues, however, had got released only for a very short 
time from the warfare of parliament, when they found 
themselves in the thick of Another of a different and more 
serious description. 

Reform meetings had continued to be held occasionally 
in the manufacturing districts from the beginning of the 
year. It was on the 18th of January that Orator Hunt 
made his first appearance in a public capacity in Man- 
chester. Application had been made to the borough-reeve 
and constables to summon a meeting to petition parlia- 
ment for the repeal of the corn-law. On their refusal an 
anonymous advertisement appeared, fixing the meeting 
for the day we have mentioned. Hunt, who had accepted 
an invitation to preside, was met by the multitude, and 
conducted into the town in a style which must have been 
very soothing to his vanity — flags with the mottoes of 
‘No Corn-laws,’ ‘Universal Suffrage,* ‘Eights of Man,’ 
‘ Hunt and Liberty,* bSing borne before him ; the gather- 
ing-place was that sam^St. Peter’s Field, soon to he mado 
80 famous by the events of another day. Hunt in l;\i3 
speech derided the proposal of petitioning parliament, and 
the demand of the assembly was put into the form of a 
remonstrance to the prince-regent ; other sn^jeches, of more 
or less violence, were delivered ; and fnen 
peaceably dispersed. An evening or two :AlSr this, Hunt 
was roughly handled in the theatre at^ Manchester by 
some officers of the 7th hussars, who alleged that he had 
hissed when ‘ God save Jbhe King ’ was called for— an 
incident which, of course, he did not fail to turn to 
account. Ho immediately wrote to the Duke of York, the 
commander-in-chief, and pubHshod his letter. At the 
same time he wrote to Samuel Bamford at Middleton, le- 
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questing that zealous follower, as he then was, to comeito 
him, mien they met the next day, he directed Bamford 
to procure some ten or a dozen stout fellows to take their 
places in the pit on the evening of the foUowtiig Monday, 
when he would again present himself in tj^ theatre. On 
the appointed night Bamford was at the pit-door by six 
o’clock, accompanied by nine other Middleton cotton or 
silk weavers, picked men, each armed with a stout oj^gel. 
The ten rough-looking country-fellows had attracted some 
notice as they passed through the streets. Bamlord gives 
a graphic description of them, which we quote the rather, 
as it must be understood to set* before us the writer’s own 
personal appearance, at least in general outline: ‘They 
were all young men — tall, gaunt, and square-built — ^long- 
legged, free-limbed, and lithe as stag-hounds ; and as they 
went tramp, tramp, along the flags, people looked, startled, 
and looked again ; while the observed ones, nothing 
noticing, went onwards like men who knew their work, 
and were both able and willing to perform it.’ A crowd 
soon collected and filled the street in which the theatre 
stood; but any serious mischief was prevented by the 
prudent determination of the manager to have no per- 
formance that evening. Hunt, however, had his triumph, 
and one which suited his pui*poso as well, and was probably 
quite as much to his taste, as would have been any he 
could have had in a melee within the walls of the theatre. 
After some time a coach drove into the street, and on its 
being ascertained to contain the great popular champion 
and some of his friends, a loud hu^za burst from the dense 
multitude. A few hisses were soon silenced. ‘Hunt,’ 
continues Bamford, ‘ then mounted the box, and, addressing 
the people^ st^d that the manager had written to him, 
sa ying- there wftuld not be any performance that night, and 
reqti^slml^ that he would come up and try to get 

the people to disperse and go home. He next entered on 
sqme general topics, and, with singular Had taste, to say 
the least of it — ^for his impetuosity overran his judgment 
— he said the authorities only i^^anted a pretext to let the 
bloody butchers of Waterloo loose upon the people ; and 
concluded by advising them to retire to their homes peace- 
ably. We then gave three cheers, the carriage disappeared, 
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an#tlke street v/as soon deserted Oiir part/ went to the 
Kobin Hood, where we were joined by a score or two of 
othei's, and we set to and caroused until midnight, and 
then returneS^ home.’ 

The lest of winter and the spring passed in quiet, 
and withcTut any movement among the working-classes to 
excite alarm or uneasiness. As the year advanced, how- 
ever,^ growing depression in the labour-market w'as 
experienced in all the districts of the kingdom where the 
population was the most numerous. The biographer of 
Jjord Sidmouth has printed a letter addressed to that 
minister, in December of the preceding year, by Lord 
Sheffield (Gibbon’s friend), in which the writer, a very 
old man, but with his faculties still entire and active, and 
accustomed all his life to watch the fluctuations in the 
economical state of the countrj’’, reports his views both on 
the actual condition of things at that moment and on the 
prospects of the futuie. He cannot, he says, resist the 
pleasure of communicating the very satisfactory accounts 
he has icceivcd of the state of trade and manufactures 
from diftbrent parts, and especially from the neighbourhood 
of Birmingham, the rest of Warwickshire, and from 
JStafforiJshire. ‘ Both trade and manufactures,’ he goes on 
to observe, ‘are in a flourishing condition, and likely to 
improve still further. There a])pears to be little specula- 
tion beyond the legular demands of the different markets, 
men without adequate capital finding it almost impossible 
to procure credit ; so tlnj; there is now no disposition to 
force a trade, and no injurious competition among tlicr- 
merchants to procure the execution of orders, and, con- 
sequentl}', wages are fair and reasonable.’ In point of 
fact, however, although Lord Sheffield was^<>orrcct in liis 
belief that the season of unsafe speculation ^had, 
away, he was too hasty or loo sanguine in assuming tnat 
the mischievous Tipsults of the late extravagant overtrad- 
ing were yet exhausted. It has been common to attribute 
the commercial pressure w^ich was felt throughout the 
spring and summer of this year 1819, in whole or in part, 
to the measures that were taken by the legislature for 
the restoration of a metallic or •at least convertible cur- 
rency, and the contraction of the circulation to which the 

VOL. I. U 
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bank is assijmed to havft been thereby driven in its 
defence. Mr. Tooke has demonstrated the entirely imagi- 
nary nature of this theory by many facts and considera- 
tions, and especially by the fact that thcji^ank did not 
reduce its issues during the period of th^ pressure, and 
that no such contraction of the circulation as 4s alleged 
then took place. The amount of Bank of England paper 
in circulation was, on the contrary, o-ather grea^r in 
August than it had been in February. The late excessive 
importations, however, were continuing to produce their 
natural effects, or rather the consequent and inevitable 
fall of prices was at last bringing down the speculators in 
great numbers ; the bankruptcies in each of the six months 
from February to July inclusive were about double the 
ordinary average ; credit sustained a shock ; the interest 
of money rose ; while the glut in the market of commodities 
obstructed the channels, the pressure in the money-market 
clogged the wheels of trade ; finally, the market of Jlabour 
came in for its share of the univei’sal depression ; employ- 
ment became moie difficult to be procuied; wages fell. 
At the same time food maintained a high price ; wheat, 
which had been at 80s. in February, had only fallen to 
68«. lOd. in June, and had risen again to 75d. in August. 
The first meetings of the operative classes, accoi'uingly, 
were called to consider the low rate of wages. Such were 
those of the gingham-weavers of Carlisle and the neigh- 
bourhood in the end of May. . These, were succeeded, 
towards the middle of the following month, by others at 
Hunslet Moor near Leeds, at Glasgow, and at Ashton- 
'under-Lyne, which assumed more of a political character, 
but at which the distress under which the people were 
suffering still supplied the text of every speech, and 
parliamentary, reform and other such measures were 
pij^j^ed ar/j^j recommended chiefly as remedies for that. 
The agitation,' however, grew bolder as it proceeded ; and 
{he government now began to look at tv hat was going on 
with considerable anxiety and apprehension. Still no 
breach of the public peace had been committed. On 
occasion of the Glasgow meeting, which took place on the 
16th, a large body of military was in readiness to act ; the 
multitude which assembled on the Green that summer 
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afigrnoon amounted, it is supposed, to betwe^ thirty and 
forty thousand persons; but after going through their 
work, they dispensed as quietly as if they had been only 
three or foi^ met together. What took place at this 
convention, however, illustrates the natural course of mob 
deliberat\pn. The people, mostly poor cotton-weavers, 
either out of employment or working at the lowest wages, 
appe^ to have b«en drawn together in the first instance 
simply by the hope of getting something done which 
might better their condition ; the resolutions proposed by 
the parties that had called the meeting, after a statement 
of the prevailing distress, •concluded with a petition to 
the prince-regent to the eftect that his royal highness 
would be graciously pleased to afford such of their number 
as wished it the means of emigrating to Canada, the 
emigrants engaging to repay the expense by yearly 
remittances of produce. But upon these original resolu- 
tions ^n amendment was moved, declaring that no good 
was to be expected from anything except annual parlia- 
ments, univerb.il suffrage, and a diminution of taxation ; 
speeches were delivered scouting alike emigration and 
petitioning, unless indeed the people, as was strongly 
recommended, would march in a body to London, and 
preseift their petition to the i egent themselves ; and in the 
end the amendment was declared to be canied, though 
the vote in its favour was obtained, as is alleged, only by 
its supporters having i:iken i^ossession of the space im- 
mediately around the hustings, and knocking down the 
hats and uplifted hands &f their opponents, whoso peaceable 
disposition prevented them from resenting or resisting 
such treatment. The oratoiy at the Ashton-under-Lyne 
meeting — where the chair was taken by a person calling 
himself the Kev. Joseph Hariison, and one rf the speak ers 
was the self-taught, or rather untaught, medical "prSIti^ 
tioner. Dr. Healey., who makes so amusing a figure in 
Bamford’s au tomography — was still moi# violent, an^ 
extravagant. At another great meeting, which took place 
at Stockport on the 28th t)f June, the chairman was Sir 
Charles Wolseley, Bart., who appears to have made his 
debut on this occasion. In an address which he delivered 
before descending from his post of honour, Sir Charles, 
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after sweari&g to bo faithful to the cause of anniial 
parliaments and universal suffrage so long as his heart’s 
blood should flow in his veins, informed, his admiring 
auditors that his political career had commended in France, 
that he was one of those who mounted the^’famparts of the 
Bastile, at the commencement of the revolution in that 
country, and that, if he did that for prance, he should 
never shrink from attacking the Bastiles of hil?^own 
country. At this meeting, one of the insignia displayed 
from the hustings was the cap of liberty on the top of a 
flag-staff. On that day fortnight, the 12th of July, another 
meeting was held at New Hall-hill, near Birmingham, 
where Sir Charles VVolseley was elected ‘legislatorial 
attorney and representative ’ for that town. This transac- 
tion seems to have startled government more than anything 
that had yet taken place, and probably determined it not 
to stand any longer aloof. Indictments were now presented 
both against Wolseley and Harrison for seditious 'words 
spoken at the Stockport meeting, and, true bills having 
been found by the grand jury. Sir Charles was arrested at 
his own house of Wolseley Park in Staffordshire, on the 
19th. On the 21st, a meeting was held at Smithfield in 
London, at which Hunt presided ; it had been announced 
for some time, and was looked forward to with consider- 
able apprehension ; a strong foi ce, both civil and military, 
was stationed at various points in die vicinity of the place; 
but the demeanour of the assembled people was perfectly 
peaceable from first to last. Her^e Harrison was arrested 
•T^n the hustings by the same constable. Buck, who had 
taken Sir Charles Wolseley into custody two days before, 
and who the next day on bringing Harrison to Stockport, 
was there attacked by some of the friends and disciples of 
5-iii|i5aBt3oner, one of whom fired a pistol at him and lodged 
the bullet in*ilis body. 

Three rema^kalile innovations are particularised in the 
Contemporary accounts as having distinguished the present 
stage of the popular movement, It is stated to have been 
now that the reformers first assumed the name of Badicals. 
We have given in a former page Bamford’s account of the 
origin of female reform associations. ‘ An entirely novel 
and truly portentous circumstance,’ says the Annual 
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Register for 1819, ‘ was the fornAtion of a Fimale Reform 
Society at Blackburn, near Manchester, from which 
circular-letters^ were issued, inviting the wives and daugh- 
ters of workllen in different branches of manufacture to 
form sister socfeties, for the purpose of co-operating with 
the men, and of instilling into the minds of their children 
“a deep-rooted hatred of our tyiannical rulers:*’ A 
depuiafction from Ifchis society attended the Blackburn 
reform meeting, and, mounting the scaffold, presented 
a cap of liberty and an address to the assembly. The 
example of those females was successfully recommended to 
imitation by the orators at*othdr meetings.’ The Black- 
burn meeting here alluded to appears to have been lield 
on the 5th of July. The third circumstance is the 
military training alleged to have been now practised by 
the reformers. There is, and can be, no dispute about 
the fact ; the onl}^ question is as to the design or object 
of the*practico. Numerous informations upon this matter 
were taken by the Lancashire magistrates, and transmitted 
to the government, in the first days of August. We find 
one of the magistrates writing to Lc^rd Sidmouth on the 
5th of that month, that ‘ the drilling parties increase very 
extensively.’ On the 7th, several persons state upon oath, 
that ‘ in various parts of the noiglibourbood of Bury there 
are nightly assemblies of great numbers of men, who meet 
together to learn and piactise military training.’ Other 
witnesses swear, on the*9th, to having seen the same thing 
going on in the neighbourhood of Bolton. Many of the 
informations redate to tlie drilling of a largo number 
persons on Sunday, the 8th, at Tandle Hill, near Rochdale 
One of the informants speaks of a man who told him that 
ho had been drilled there on that day, and that a similar 
meeting would take jdacc on the Sunda}’* follwinqr. „ 
that that would be the last. These dates are ^ry 
important. An ^mpression was generally produced at the 
time that the training had been going on in secret for «a 
long while, and that it wjts a part of the general tactics 
of the radical reform movement, the dark purpose of which 
was placed beyond doubt by the extreme care with which 
the practice had been concealed for many months. But 
there is in fiici; no evidence whatever to show that 
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anything of the kind existed anywhere previous to these 
first days of the month of August, and we have just seen 
that the pei-sons engaged in the drilling the;(;uselves spoke 
of it with perfect frankness as far as appe^^'i, and without 
seeming to have any intention to deceive, as something 
that would be all over in a few days. It has all the look 
of having been merely a preparation fcr some particular 
occasion. That it was really nothing more we are assured 
by Bamford. It was, according to his straightforward 
account, adopted solely with a view to the great meeting 
to be held at Manchester on tlie IGth of this month, ‘It 
was deemed expedient,* says Bamford, ‘ that this meeting 
should be as morally effective as possible, and that it 
should exhibit a spectacle such as had never before been 
witnessed in England. We had frequently been taunted 
by the press witli our ragged, dirty appearance at these 
assemblages ; with the confusion of our pi ocoedings, and 
the mob-like crowds in which our numbers were mustered ; 
and we determined that for once at least these reflections 
should .not be deserved.’ Of four injunctions issued by 
the committees, the observance of two — cleanliness and 
sobriety — \^’a8 left to the good sense of individuals^ that 
of the other two, order and peace, was provided ior by 
general regulations. The drilling was the discipline 
adopted to secure order in their movements. ‘These 
drillings,’ Bamford adds, ‘were ^ also, to our sedentary 
weavers and s])inners, periods of healthful exercise and 

enjoyment When dusk Y.'^mc, and we could no 

*i6ngor see to work, wo jumped from our looms, rushed to 
the sweet cool air of the fields or the waste lands, or the 

green lane sides Or in the grey of a fine Sunday 

morn we would saunter through the mists fragrant with 
tne TLight odojir ot flowers and of new hay and ascending 
the Tandlo Hill, salute the broad sun as ho climbed from 
l^hind the high moors of Saddleworth. f . . . There was 
not any arms — no use for any — no pretence for any ; nor 
would they have been permitted. Some of the elderly 
men, the old soldiers, or those who came to watch, might 
bring a walking-staff ; or^ a young fellow might pull a 
stake from a hedge in going to drill, or in returning 
liome ; but, assuredly, we had nothing like arms about us. 
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There were no armed meetings * there were \io midnight 
drillings. Why should we seek to conceal what we had 
no hesitation in performing in broad day ? There was not 
anything of \jie sort.’ We believe this to be the true 
account of the* matter; and that the government, the 
magistrafes, probably many of the informants of the latter 
themselves, and the public in general, were frightened by 
an ii&ftgination o^ what had no existence. The drilling, 
whatever it might have led to, or have become if allowed 
to go on, had not, as far as it had yet gone, anything of 
the character ascribed to it. It was neither a clandestine 
nor an armed drilling. "V^hether or no it was a thing 
which the law should have allowed, is another question. 
It was perhaps liable to be abused, or carried out to 
purposes very different from its original one. Bamford 
himself admits that it had its seductions and dangers, or 
at least its liabilities to misconstruction, both by lookers- 
on, ahd, in some degieo, even by those engaged in it. 

* Some extravagances,’ he observes, * some acts, and some 
speeches, better let alone, certainly did take place. When 
the men clapped their hands in “ standing at ease,” some 
would jokingly say it was “ firing,” whilst those who were 
sent 4o observe us — and probably wo were seldom un- 
attended by such — and who knew litlle about military 
motions, would take the joke as a reality, and report 
accordingly ; whence jjrobably it would be suimised that 
wo had arms, and that our drillings were only preparatory 
to their more effective gge.’ 

We are now come to the great event of the year, a)ul 
the most memorable incident in the history of these 
popular movements. The election of Sir Charles Wolseley 
at Birmingham appears to have suggested a similar pro- 
ceeding to the reformers of Manchester.® Mr, ^ 

suppose, must have been the person who Vds to have'nad 
the honour of bging elected legislatorial attorney for that 
town. On Saturday, the 31st of July, an advertisement 
was published in the Mff^nchester Observer^ inviting the 
inhabitants to meet on Monday, the 9 th of August, in 
‘the area near St. Peter’s Church,’ for the purposes of 
choosing a representative, and of adopting Major Cart- 
wright’s plan of parliamentary reform. The magistrates 
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immediately put fortli placards, declaring the intended 
meeting to he illegal, and warning the people to abstain 
from attending it at their peril. Upon this, on Wednes- 
day, the 4th of August, the parties whb Ij^d called the 
meeting announced in a hand-bill that itjjvould not take 
place, but that a requisition would be addres^d to the 
borough-reeve and constables, requesting them to convene 
a meeting at as early a day as possible, ‘ to consi^ the 
propriety of adopting the most legal and effectual means 
of adopting reform in the Commons House of Parliament.’ 
This requisition was numerously signed in the course of 
the day. On its prayer being, refused by the magistrates, 
the parties who had originally moved in the matter gave 
notice that the meeting would take place in St. Peter’s 
Field on Monday the 16th. It was intimated that Mr. 
Hunt would take the chair. 

All was now busier preparation than ever in every town 
and village around Manchester. It is remarkable tl)^t the 
great manufacturing metropolis itself seems to have re- 
mained comparatively un aroused, and not to have con- 
tributed anything liko its due proportion of numbers to 
the mighty refoim gatheiing. Indeed, while bodies of 
three, four; or five thousand persons are spoken of as pour- 
ing in from almost every one of the two-aud-thirty*)points 
of the compass, and every separate neighbouring district 
was represented on the ground by its dense and extended 
array, we do not recollect that ani^T distinct body of Man- 
chester l eformei s is mentioned at all. Sonic of the accounts, 
indeed, expressly state that the Mniichcster working-people 
^nerally took little part in the demonstration, and that 
such of them as joined the crowd seemed to have come for 
the most part only as lookers-on. 

We believe |-hat Bam ford’s animated description of the 
p p^ HuiJui on of his fellow-townsmen, the reformers of Middle- 
ton, who put ffiemselves under his guidance, conveys a fair 
impression of tjhe spirit in which the affair was entered 
upon by the generality of those engaged in it. By eight 
o’clock on that Monday morning, he tells us, the whole 
town of Middleton was on the alert. Those who did not 
intend to go to the meeting came out at least to see the 
procession. The marshalled array was headed by twelve 
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months in two rows, each holding in his hand a branch of 
laurel, ‘as a token,* says Bamford, ‘of amity and peace; * 
and therefore, we must suppose, representing the olive on 
this ocoasiodi* There were two silk flags, the one blue, 
the? other gre^, with ‘Unity and Strength,’ ‘Liberty and 
Fraternity,* ‘Parliaments Annual,’ and ‘Suffrage Universal,* 
inscribed on them in letters of gold ; and a cap of liberty, 
of crimson velvet* with a tuft of laurel, was borne aloft 
between them. The men marched five abreast, every 
hundred having a leader distinguished by a sprig of laurel 
in his hat; over these centurions were superior officers 
similarly decorated. Barnfdrd himself, as conductor of the 
whole, walked at the head of the column, with a bugleman 
by his side to sound his orders. Before setting out, the 
entire number, of not less than three thousand men, having 
formed a hollow square, while probably as many more 
people stood around them, and silence having been obtained, 
Bamford shortly addressed them. After expressing his 
hope that their conduct would be marked by a steadiness 
and seriousness befitting the important occasion, he re- 
quested them ‘ not to offer any insult or provocation by 
word or deed, nor to notice any persons who might do the 
same jDy them, but to keep such persons as quiet as pos- 
sible; for, if they began to letaliate, the least disturbance 
might serve as a pretext for dispersing the meeting. If 
the peace-officers, he added, should come to arrest himself 
or any other person, th5y weie not to offer any losistancc, 
but to suffer them to execute their office peaceably. He 
also told them that, in^Jonformity witli a rule laid down 
by the committee, no sticks or weapons of any descriptionT 
would be allowed to be carried in the ranks; and those 
who had such were requested to put them aside. Many 
sticks, he states, were in consequence left bphind, and only 
M few walking-staves weio retained by the oldest an^'S^ost' 
infirm. 'I’hoie is reason, however, to believe that sticks 
were carried to ^he meeting in greater mimbers by sonjo 
of the other parties. ‘I may say with truth,’ continues 
Bamford, speaking of the t)ody under his own command, 
‘that we presented a most respectable assemblage of 
labouring-men ; all were decently though humbly attired ; 
and I noticed not even one who did not exhibit a white 
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Sunday’s shirt, a neckcloth, and other apparel, in the same 
clean, though homely, condition.’ After their leader’s 
speech, which was received with cheers, ‘^key resumed 
their marching order, and, the music having stnick up,, set 
out at a slow pace. They were soon joineld by the Roch- 
dale people, the united numbers making probably six 
thousand men. A hundred or two <?£ women, mostly 
young wives, preceded the column ; about as man^ girls, 
sweethearts of the unmarried lads, danced to the music, or 
sung snatches of popular songs ; even some children went 
forward with them, although ? score or two of others were 
sent back; while some hundreds of stragglers walked 
alongside. As they proceeded they received various acces- 
sions to their ranks. At Newton, not far from Manchester, 
Bamfurd was beckoned to by a gentleman to whom he was 
known, one of the partners in a firm in whose employment 
the reform leader had lately been. Taking Baipford’s 
hand, ho said kindly, though in a tone expressing some 
anxiety, that he hoped no harm was intended by aU those 
people that were coming in. Bamford replied that he 
would pledge his life for their entire peaceableness, ‘I 
asked him,’ he continues, ‘ to notice them : did they look 
like persons wishing to outrage the law ? Wore thfe'y not, 
on the contrary, evidently heads of decent woiking 
families, or members of such families? “No, no,” I said, 
“ my dear sir, and old respected riaster, if any wrong or 
violence take place they will be committed by men of a 
different stamp from these.” Hescaid he was very glad to 
•ftear me say so ; he was happy he had seen me, and gratified 
by the manner in which I had expressed myself. 1 asked, 
did he think we should be interrupted at the meeting? 
He said he did^ot believe we should. “ Then,” I replied, 
bo well ; ” and, shaking hands, with mutual good 
wishes, I left him, and took my station as before.’ After 
they had entered Manchester, they heard that, among 
other parties which had preceded them, the Lees and 
Saddleworth Union had been ted by Dr. Healey, walking 
before a pitch-black flag, with staring white letters, form- 
ing the words: ‘Equal Representation or Death,’ ‘Love' 
— two hands joined, and a heart ; all in white paint, and 
presenting one of the most sepulchral-looking objects that 
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could be contrived. ‘ The idea,* observes Bamford, ‘ of my 
diminutive friend leading a funeral procession of his Own 
patients — sutjf it appeared to me — was calculated to force 
a smile even At that thoughtful moment/ They seem to 
have reaolied the place of meeting, where they found an 
immense multitude already collected, about half an hour 
before^nooii. As tother parties successively arrived, they 
became more and more enclosed, till they finally stood 
about the centre of the vast multitude. About half an 
hour after their arrival, reiterated shouts proclaimed the 
near approach of the grea^ mail of the day ; Hunt came, 
preceded b}' a band of music, and flags flying, standing up 
in ail open barouche, on the box of which sat a woman, 
who, it afterwards appeared, had made no proper or 
original part of the show, but had onl}" been hoisted into 
the carriage as it passed through tho crowd, while a 
number of his male friends were seated around him. 

‘ Their approach,’ says Bamford, ‘ was hailed by one 
universal shout fjom probably eighty thousand persons. 
They threaded tlieir way slowly past us, and through the 
crowd, which Hunt eyed, 1 thought, with almost as much 
of astonishment as satisfaction.’ Tho hustings, erected 
upon^wo waggons, stood close to the place where Bamford 
and his party were posted. 

The arrangements made hy the authorities for the part 
they were to act, on •the other hand, are to be found 
fiutlientically detailed in the commniiications addressed by 
themselves at the tim€*to the government, which were 
afterwards laid before parliament, in tho evidence givefT 
on tho subsequent trial of Hunt and his associates at 
York, and most distinctly in a valuable and interesting 
narrative of the events of the day, fijfnished to the 
biographer of Lord Sidmouth by Sir 'William J. H. JbfillSb,- 
Bart., M.P., who, as a lieutenant of tho 15th hussars, was 
himself an actor^in the scene he has describjKi. A numerous 
committee of magistrates of the county had been constantly 
sitting since Saturday mAming, taking depositions, and 
considering what they should do. It seems to have been 
upon considerable hesitation that they resolved not to 
attempt to prevent the meeting, but to defer the execution 
of a warrant which was issued for the arrest of the leaders, 
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till the people had all assembled, and the proceedings had 
commenced. The reasons for the* adoption of this course 
are not explained; it is only stated that Jhe committee 
‘ contented themselves, till they saw what tlJe complexion 
of the meeting might be, or what circumstances might 
arise, with coming to this determination only, which they 
adopted in concurrence with some of the most intelligent 
gentlemen of the town/ About two hundred speckl con- 
stables had been sworn in ; and the military force which 
they had at their command consisted of six troops of the 
16th hussars, which had been quartered in the cavalry 
barracks near the town for about six weeks; a troop of 
horse-artillery, with two guns; nearly the whole of the 
31st regiment of infantry ; some companies of the 88th 
legiment; the Cheshire Yeomanry, comprising between 
three and four hundred men, who only arrived on tho 
morning of the 16th ; and, lastly, a troop of Manchester 
Yeomanry, numbering about forty members, chiefly wealthy 
master-manufacturers. The special constables and tho 
Manchester Yeomanry the magistrates retained under their 
own immediate orders; tho command of tho rest of the 
force was taken by Colonel Guy L’Estrange, of tho 31st 
regiment, as the senior officer, in the absence of Sic John 
Byng (now Earl of Straifoid), the geneial of the distjict, 
who was at his head-quarters at Pontefract, and to whom 
it would appear, among all tho preparations that were 
made, no intimation had been sent of what was intended 
to be done, or of the strcujg vie^^ that "^was taken of the 
^^ioubuess of the emergency. Oi course, however, tho 
military could only act on being authorised or called upon 
by the civil jDower. Early in the forenoon of the 16th, the 
constables were posted, one portion of them close to the 
Jattiiiuigs in th^' centre of St. Peter’s Field, the rest so as 
to maintain a communication from thence to a private 
house on the south side of that irregular, Square space of 
giound, to whit^h tho magistrates repaired about eleven 
o’clock from the Star Inn, wherjB they had first assembled. 
The distance from this house to the hustings was stated on 
the trial at York to have been about three or four bundled 
yards, but it was piobably=not quite so much ; the entire 
extent of, St. Peter’s Field, now all built over, was only 
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l)etween two and three acres *The militaiy force was 
disposed as follows. Two squadrons of the 15th hussars, 
having been, n^arched into town about ten o’clock, were 
dispiounted a wide street to the north of St. Peter’s 
Field, and at the distance of nearly a quarter of a mile 
from it ; fhe Cheshire Yeoinamy were formed on their left 
in the same street^ of the remaining troops of the hussars, 
one w9B attached to the artillery, which took up a position 
between the cavalry barracks and the town, and the other 
remained in charge of the barracks. The Manchester 
Yeomanry were stationed in a street to the east of the 
field. The infantry were kept ^n readiness but were not 
called upon to act till after the meeting had been dispersed. 
The whole w^ork, as will presently appear, was done by tho 
forty Manchester Yeomanry, and the two squadrons — four 
troops, or three hundred and twenty men — of tho 15th 
hussars. 

Th5 band which accompanied Hunt and his party on 
their approach played the national airs of Buie Britannia 
and God save the King, during which, it is said, the people 
generally, or many of them at least, held their hats off. 
No time was then lost in proceeding to the business of the 
day. •As soon as Hunt and his friends had mounted tho 
hustings, the music ceased, upon which it was formally 
proposed that Mr. Hunt should take the chair ; the motion, 
being seconded, was parried by acclamation, and the 
orator, advancing to the front of the stage, took off his 
white hat, and addre^^d the now silent and listening 
multitude. He had only, however, uttered a few sentencea* 
when a confused inurinur and pressure, beginning at one 
verge of tho field, and rapidly rolling onwards, brought 
him to a pause. The soldiers were upon the people. 

The account given by Mr. Hulton, the Chairman . 

bench of magistrates, when he was afterwards examined 
on the trial at York, was that, when after the meeting had 
assembled, the warrant for the apprehension of the refoisn 
leaders was given to l^din, the chief-constable, that 
person declared that he could not execute it without mili- 
tary aid; upon which two letters were despatched, one to 
the commander of the Manchester Yeomanry, the other to 
Colonel L’Estrange, requiring them. to come to tho house 
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where the n^agistrates wa^e. The yeomanry, being nearest 
at hand, made their appearance first. They came from 
Mosley Street. These must have been the troops that 
were seen by Bamford as he was retiring frap the ground 
with a friend to get some refreshment. ‘ stood on tip- 
toe,* he says, ‘ and looked to the direction whence^the noise 
proceeded, and saw a party of cavalry in blue and white 
uniform come trotting sword in hand wound the coiner of 
a garden-wall, and to the front of a row of new Souses, 
where they reined up in a line.’ This was in front of the 
house where the magistrates were. Mr. Hulton says that 
the troop came up at a qvick .pace, and that, the moment 
they appeared, the crowd set up a tremendous shout. The 
shout, as Bamford understood it, was one of good-will. It 
appears that, when Hunt first saw the confusion, he ex- 
claimed that it was some trick, meaning, perhaps, an 
attempt to frighten the meeting, and called to the people 
to be firm, and to give three cheers, which was done,, All 
parties agree that after tho people had shouted, the 
yeomanry, who had now halted about three minutes, 
waved their swords and advanced. There are contradic- 
tory accounts of tho pace at w^hich they endeavoured to 
move forward ; in point of fact, they appear to have 
penetrated tho dense crowd not in a body at all, or in any 
kind of marching order, but singly and separately. (If 
course they were soon brought to a stand. This was the 
state in which things wore when? the two squadrons of 
hussars came up, having made their way round by tho 
west side of the field. ‘ It was th^n,* says Sir W. Jolliffe, 
•for the first time that I saw the Manchester troop of 
yeomanry ; they wore scattered singly, or in small groups, 
over the greater part of tho field, literally hemmed up, and 
wedged into tl\e mob, so that they were powerless either 
' ' LU IJl^e an impression or to escape : in fact, they were in 
the power of those whom they were designed to overawe ; 
' and it require^i only a glance to discover their helpless 
position, and the necessity of our being brought to their 
rescue.* Here,. then, was the second device of the magis- 
trates for the execution of the warrant utterly baffled; 
their first notion was to intrust it to Nadin, the constable, 
who told them that to execute it with the force at his 
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command was impossible; and, now ihe tropp of armed 
yeoman, which was next tried, and which had actually made 
the attempt, was stuck fast, and could neither advance nor 
retreat Mn Hulton’s own account is that, at the moment 
when the hulliears arrived, he conceived the Manchester 
yeomanry to be completely beaten. When Colonel L’Es- 
trange, he says, asked him what he was to do, he ex- 
claimed: ‘Good Qod, sir, do you not see how they are 
attacking the yeomanry ? Disperse the crowd.* On this 
the word ‘ Forward * was instantly given, the trumpet 
sounded, and the cavalry dashed among the multitude. 
Their charge swept everything j^fore it. ‘ People, yeomen, 
and constables,* says Sir W. Jolliffe, ‘in their confused 
attempts to escape, ran one over the other ; so that, by the 
time wo had arrived at the end of the field, the fugitives 
were literally piled uj) to a considerable elevation above 
the level of the ground.* As soon as he had given his 
orders to Colonel L’Est range, Mr. Hulton tells us he left 
the window, beoause he ‘ would rather not see any advance 
of the military.* The hussars generally, Sir W. Jolliffe states, 
drove the people forward with the flats of their swords ; 
‘but sometimes,* ho adds, ‘as is almost inevitably the 
case when men are placed in such situations, the edge was 
used, •both by the hussars, and, as I have heard, by the 
yeomen also ; but of this latter fact, however, I was not 
cognizant ; and, believing though I do that nine out of ten 
of the sabre wounds viero caused by the hussars, 1 must 
still consider that it redounds highly to the humane for- 
bearance of the men ofc the 16th, that more wounds were 
not received, when the vast numbers are taken into con 
sideration with whom they were brought into hostile colli- 
sion.* There can be no doubt, however, as he obseives, that 
* the far greater amount of injuries arose from the pressure of 
the routed multitude.* The scene during the few mlnu^o 
that it took to effect the dispersion must have been terrific 
in the extrema. Bamford, who does |iot distinguish 
between* the advance of the yeomanry and that of tfie 
hussars, and whose situation did not allow him to do so, 
has described it with perhaps a little rhetorical lioenoe 
in some particulars, but with probably little exaggeration 
of the general effect. * Stand fast,’ he called out to thoso 
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around him/ when he saw the troops darting foi*ward ; 
* they are riding upon us ; stand fast/ * And there was a 
general cry/ he says, ‘in our quarter, o^‘i Stand fast.” 
I'ho cavalry were in confusion : they evidejftly could ^ot, 
with all the weight of man and horse, penetrate that com- 
pact mass of human beings; and their sabres were plied to 
hew a way through naked held-up han^s and defenceless 
heads ; and then chopped limbs and wound-gaping skulls 
were seen ; and groans and cries were mingled with the 
din of that horrid confusion. “ Ah ! ah ! ” “ For shame ! 
for shame ! ” was shouted. Then “ Break ! break I They 
are killing them in front, and they cannot get away ! ” and 
there was a general cry of “Break! break!” For a 
moment the crowd held back as in a pause ; then was a 
rush, heavy and resistless as a headlong sea, and a sound like 
low thunder, with screams, prayers, and impiecations from 
the crowd, moiled and sabre-doomed, who could not 

escape In ten minutes from the commencendent of 

the havoc, the field was an open and almost deserted space. 
The sun looked down through a silltry and motionless 

air The hustings remained, with a few broken and 

hewed flag staves erect, and a torn and gashed banner or 
two dropping ; whilst over the whole field were skewed 
caps, bonnets, hats, shawls, and shoes, and other parte of 

male and fehiale dress, trampled, tom, and bloody 

Several mounds of human beings stjjll remained where they 
had fallen, crushed down and smothered. Some of these 
still groaning, others with staring^eyes, were gasping for 
•breath; and others would never breathe more. All was 
silent, save those low sounds, and the occasional snorting 
and pawing of steeds. Persons might sometimes be noticed 
peeping from attics and over the tall ridgings of houses, 
J^t they quickly withdrew, as if fearful of being observed, 
or unable to sustain the full gaze of a scene so hideous and 
abhorrent/ About thirty wounded persf^ns were carried 
U the infirma/y in the course of that afternoon, and the 
following day ; and about forty more were able to come 
themselves to have slighter injuries looked at and dressed. 
There were, no doubt, some cases besides that were not 
heard of. The greater number of the injuries were con- 
tusions or fractures; the cases of sabre wounds do not 
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ai:pear to have been more than .twenty or tl^irty. Thrco 
or four persons were wounded on the evening of the fatal 
day by the fire of one of the regiments of foot, which was 
oidered to cl^ar the streets where the people had re- 
asfiipmbled in ^reat numbers and their conduct had begun 
to be threatening. Altogether the number of lives lost 
appears to have been five or six, including one of the 
special constables., ridden over by the hussai s, and one of 
the Manchester yeomen, struck off his horse by a brickbat, 
aud who had his skull fractured either by the blow or 
the fall. 

Hunt and some eight or ,ten of his friends were seized 
by the first of the military who came up to the hustings; 
and, being brought up before the magistrates on the 
Friday fallowing, were then remanded on a charge of high 
treason. On that day week, however, by which time 
Bamford and one or two others who had made their escape 
on the day of the meeting had been apprehended, having 
been bjought up again, they were informed that govern- 
ment had for the present abandoned that charge, and that 
they would be only detained till the^’ should find bail, to 
be tried for the misdemeanour of having conspired to 
alter the l|rW by force and threats. 


CH4rTER XVII. 

Conduct of the Manchester Magistrates— Conduct of the Government— 
Getiuial Excitement — Session of Parliament — Death of George 111. 

Tub Manchester Massacre, as it came very generally to bo 
designated, was at once felt on all hands to have made atl 
epoch in the history of the contest with Radicalism. A 
new scene of tha4 drama had commenced. ^ Other feelings 
were called up, and a change was to come over the course 
of action, on both sides. The Manchester magistrates 
themselves were probably as much astonished as anybody 
at what they had done. Many other Radical meetings had 
l>oen held in all parts of the dountry, but nothing had 

VOL. I. K 
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happened at *^any of them* like what had taken place here. 
The dispersion of a popular meeting by armed force, on 
the ground solely of its being formidable frojn its numbers, 
might be a legal proceeding, but similar circumstances 
had again and again occiirred of late without its having 
been adopted. Why should not this meeting have been 
allowed to be held without being so interfered with, as 
well as any of those that had preceded it? Could rrot the 
public safety have been as effectually preserved now as on 
so many former occasions, merely by the necessary pre- 
parations being made for repressing any outbreak on tho 
part of the people, if such should bo attempted ? Or, if 
the arrest of Hunt and his associates was necessary or 
expedient, could that object not have been effected in 
another way? If it would have been too hazardous for 
Nadin, the peace-officer, to have attempted to apprehend 
them during the meeting, as Hairison had been a])pre- 
hended a few weeks before without difficulty at Smithfield, 
might they not have been easily seized at any time either 
before the meeting or after it? These and other such 
questions could not fail to suggest themselves. But, above 
all, they must have been conscious — for it is undeniable, 
and is, indeed, as good as confessed — that, after aU their 
two days’ deliberation, they had allowed tho morning of 
the day of meeting to come upon them without being pre- 
pared with any determined plan 9/ action. Their notion 
of being guided by circumstances was manifestly nothing 
moro than a Taguo Jiope that something might happen 
■-^0 deliver them in some way or otlicr from their indecision 
and perplexity, and compel them, as it were, to take some 
particular couise. Accordingly, we see them standing 
aloof and doing nothing as long as they can. They neither 
attempt to prevent the meeting taking place, nor to arrest 
the popular leaders on their way to it. Then, one favourable 
opportunity having thus been let slip ^ter another, they 
6lutch as if in ^desperation at what seems their last chance 
of doing anything. It is determined that the forty 
Manchester yeomen shall attempt to walk their horses up 
to the hustings through the densely packed and all but 
impenetrable multitude, whose closing around each, and 
separating him from bis comrades, as soon as he had moved 
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a few yards forward, was inevitable. This was not to bo 
guided by circumstances, but to bo driven on by the 
impulse of tr^idation or passion. All that followed was 
the result of ^he failure of this attempt, which could not 
but fail. It is clear that the order to the hussars to clear 
the grouhd was the thought of the instant. Up to that 
moment no such proceeding had been contem^dated or 
dreamt of. The people were not allowed to assemble in 
order that they might bo swept off the ground by a charge 
of cavalry. The dispersion and bloodshed were not pre- 
meditated ; they were the convulsive effort of the authori- 
ties to extricate themselves from a danger, real or imagin- 
ary, into which a previous false step had precipitated them. 
Perhaps a sounder judgment might have seen that the 
yeomanry, after they had entered the crowd, were not in 
so much peril as they appeared to bo in to Mr. Hulton ; 
but, however this may have been, the grand mistake had 
been eommitted in placing them in that position. That 
this was a blunder was demonstrated by what immediately 
ensued — was acknowledged by the magistrates themselves 
in the very next order they issued. Nor was the failure 
one the blame of which was to be laid upon circumstances 
having turned out otherwise than might have been ex- 
pected; the experiment was much the same as if the 
forty yeomen had been ordered to advance through the 
water upon a vessel ly^ng a quarter of a mile out at sea. 
It was an experiment which could not succeed in any 
circumstances. ^ 

On the other hand, however wanting in discretion they " 
may have shown themselves, however grievous an error in 
judgment they may have committed, it does not appear 
that the Manchester magistrates can be ma^e out to have 
done anything absolutely illegal on this occasion. They 
were of course justified, on the sworn informations they 
had received, in^issuing their warrant foj the arrest of 
Hunt and his associates; the warrant could be legally- 
executed at the time whei^ the attempt to execute it was 
made ; and any resistance,' or suppos^ resistance, to the 
ofi&oer intrusted with it, might be legally put down by any 
available force which appeared* to be necessaiy for that 
purpose. This was, no doubt, the view of the case which 

X 2 
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detemined the government, under the advice of the Jaw- 
officers, to notify immediately their sanction of what had 
been done. The statement which Lord Sidmouth after- 
wards made in parliament was, that the aoconnt of what 
had taken place at Manchester reached f5niniBtei*s .on 
Tuesday night ; tliat on Wednesday one of the magistrates, 
accompanied by another gentleman, arrived in town to 
give the government the fullest infon?iation on all the 
circumstances; that a cabinet-council was immediately 
summoned, at which the attorne}’* and solicitor general 
were present; that the two gentlemen from Manchester 
gave minute details of e^verything; and that the law- 
officers then gave it as their opinion that the conduct of 
the magistrates was completely justified by the necessity 
under which the}" acted. It appears that the first thing 
the home secretary did upon this was to write to the 
prince-regent. The reply of his royal highness was 
despatched by Sir Benjamin Bloomfield on the 19th, from 
the Boyal George yacht, off Christchurch. It conveyed the 
regent’s ‘approbation and high commendation of the 
conduct of the magistrates and civil authorities at Man- 
chester, as well as of the officers and ■ troops, both regular 
and yeomanry cavalry, whose firmness and effectual support 
of the civil power preserved the peace of the town Oii that 
most critical occasion.’ Lord Sidmouth then, on the 21st, 
addressed letters to the Earls of Derby and Stamford, the 
lords-lieutenant of Lancashiie airi Cheshire, intimating 
that he had been commanded by the prince-regent to 
request that their lordships wouW express to the magis- 
*l:rates of the two counties who were present at Manchester 
on the 16th, ‘the great satisfaction derived by his royal 
highness from their prompt, decisive, and efficient measures 
for the preservation of the public tranquillity.’ Lord 
Sidmouth’s defence of the course he thus took is stated as 
follows by his biographer: ‘Lord Sidmouth was aware 
that this proceeding would subject him r to the charge of 
precipitation ; but he was acting upon what he considered 
an essential principle of government — namely, to acquire 
the confidence of the magistracy, especially in critical 
times, by showing a readiness to support them in all honest, 
reasonable, and well-inteilded acts, without inquiring too 
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minutely whether they might have performed their duty 
a little better or a little worse. So impressed was his 
loidship with* the importance of this principle, that he 
constantly d^lared in after-life, that, had the question 
recurred, .he should again have pursued a course the policy 
of which was not less obvious than its justice. If, indeed, 
the gqyernment bad left those magistrates exposed to the 
storm of popular indignation, until the verdict against 
Hunt and his associates in the succeeding year had 
demonstrated the legality of their conduct,* the magistracy 
at large must, from the dread of abandonment, have failed 
in duty towards that royal authority, which either could 
not or would not stand by them in the hour of peril ; and 
thus, in all probability, the most calamitous consequences 
would have ensued.* It would appear, however, that 
although the homo secretary had the concurrence of his 
colleagues in the step which he took, they were not 
unanimous in adopting the view upon which he acted. 
Mr. Twiss has published a remarkable letter of Lord 
Eldon’s to his brother Sir William* Scott, without date, but 
evidently written about this time, in which his lordship 
says: ‘Without all doubt the Manchester magistrates 
must *be supported ; hut they are very generally blamed here. 
For my part, I think if the assembly was only an unlawful 
assembly, that task will I e difficult enough in sound reasoning. 
If the meeting was aii^vert act of treason, their justifica- 
tion is complete.’ Eldon, who goes on to say that he was 
clearly of opinion thalf the meeting was an overt act of^ 
treason, and that the previous Birmingham meeting was 
the same — his argument being, as ho afterwards stated it 
in the House of Lords, ‘that numbers constituted force, 
and force terror, and terror illegality ’ — pressed for having 
the prisoners indicted for treason, but was, as we have 
seen, overruled. It was, it seems, on the 25th that Lord 
Sidmouth inforitfed the regent that the evidence againgt 
Hunt and his associates ‘ did not afford sufficient ground 
for proceeding against the*a for high treason ; but that it 

* The legality of the conduct of the Manchester magistrates was not 
one of the questiens at issue on Hunt’sttrial, nor of course was it either 
demonstrated or noticed in any way whatever in the verdict on that 
occasion. 
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fully warranted a prosecufton for a treasonable conspiracy, 
which would be instituted immediately, in order that the 
bill of indictment might be presented to the grand jury at 
the ensuing summer assizes for the oountj^f Lancaster.* 
This was done accordingly, and true biUs were found 
against Hunt and nine others. 

Meanwhile the utmost excitement had been produced 
by the proceedings at Manchester all ijver the CQuntry. 
On the 22nd, immediately on reading the newspaper 
account, Sir Francis Burdett addressed a public letter to 
the electors of Westminster, denouncing the conduct of the 
magistrates in the most Unmeasured terms. For this the 
attorney-general immediately proceeded against him by 
an ex-officio information for libel. Meetings, at which 
strong resolutions against both the magistrates and the 
government were passed, were held in all parts of the 
kingdom. An address in this spirit, presented to the 
regent in the beginning of September, from the conmon- 
counoil of the city of London, drew from his royal highness 
a reply, in which he told its authors that he received their 
address with deep regret, and that they appeared to know 
little or nothing either of the circumstances which 
preceded the late meeting at Manchester or of those ,^hich 
attended it. This, however, did not prevent addresses to 
the same effect, some more, some less, strongly expressed, 
being sent in from Westminster, Norwich, York, Bristol, 
Liverpool, Nottingham, and many other towns. Of the 
county-meetings the most remarkable was that of the 
•county of York, which was held on the 14th of October, 
and at which 20,000 persons were supposed to have been 
present. Among those who signed the requisition to the 
high-sheriff was Earl Fitzwilliam, and his lordship was 
also present at^ the meeting ; for which acts, as they were 
considered, of open opposition to the government, he was 
immediately dismissed from his office of lord-lieutenant of 
the West Bidfiig. Before this the Dute of Hamilton, 
lord-lieutenant of the county of Lanark, had sent a 
subscription of £50 to the committee for the relief of the 
Manchester sufferers, accompanied by a letter in which he 
expressed the alarm that had been excited in his mind by 
the manner in which the meeting of the 16th of August 
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had been iutermpted. There *w^re not, howiver, wanting 
some addresses and declarations on the other side from the 
smaller towns and counties; and a few associations for 
raising troot)si»of yeomanrjr in aid of the civil power were 
formed in Scbtland and in the north of England. The 
grand jivy of the county of Lancaster also threw out a 
number of bills presented to them against individuals 
belonging to the •Manchester Yeomanry, for cutting and 
•maimmg with intent to kill in St. Peter’s Field ; and the 
proceedings of an inquest which sat for nine days at 
Oldham, on the body of one of the persons 'killed at the 
meeting, after having been characterised by every species 
of irregularity and confusion, were at last quashed by the 
Court of King’s Bench. On the whole, the disposition of 
the classes possessed of property still was generally to 
rally round and support the government, even although 
the more reflecting among them might not see reason to 
approve of eveiything that had been done in the contest 
with the deniocratical party. The opinion of one class of 
the ministerial adherents may bo considered to be ex- 
pressed in a passage of one of Mx, Ward’s letters, written 
from Paris in the beginning of October : ‘ What do reason- 
able people think of the Manchester business? I am 
incliSed to suspect that the magistrates were in too great 
a hurry, and that their loyal zeal, and the nova gloria in 
armia, tempted the yeomanry to too liberal a use of the 
sabre ; in short, that frheir conduct has given some colour 
of reason to the complaints and anger of the Jacobins. 
The approbation of ^vernment was probably given as , 
tlie supposed price of support from the Tories in that parf 
of the country.’ 

But in that portion of the population where sympathy 
with the radical reform agitation was nq^urally the most 
sti ongly felt and the most widely diffused, the only feeling 
produced by the attack on the Manchester meeting appears 
to have been ofte of the keenest exaspei^tion and thirst* 
for revenge. There was no diminution of the audaefty 
which had hitherto chameterised the reform movement. 
Large meetings of the working-classes were held in rapid 
succession in all the manufacturing districts, at which the 
most inflammatory speeches were delivered, and the most 
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daring resolutions passed. It was evident that a more 
resolute and dangerous spirit than ever had been awakened 
in the popular mind. Yet it is worthy of remark that no 
attempt was anywhere made by the authoullies to rep^at 
the course which had been taken by the Manchester 
magistrates, unless we are to except an uncalled-for inters 
ference with a meeting held, about the m^dle of September, 
at Paisley, which produced a state of disturbance afld riot 
that lasted for three days, and, having extended to Glasgow, 
was not put down without the military having been called 
out and employed in both tow^is. All the other meetings 
that were held, both assembled and dispersed in peace. 
But the state of feeling that everywhere prevailed among 
the operatives was such as excited the greatest anxiety and 
apprehension. The communications received by govern- 
ment represented the country as being almost on the eve 
of an insurrection. Indeed, ministers were led at one time 
to believe that a plan had been arranged for a general 
rising on a particular day (the 1st of November). The 
facts may have been exaggerated in many cases by design 
or by fear ; but that the popular temper was in a highly 
combustible and alarming state, there can be no’ doubt. 

A dissatisfaction with the existing laws for the repres- 
sion of sedition was one of the first feelings inspiied in 
ministers and many of their adherents by the events of 
the 16th of August at Manchester. So early as on the 
19th of that month, Lord Eedesdale, in a letter to Lord 
Sidmouth, while maintaining the ve^ry strong doctrine, that 
every meeting for radical reform was not merely a 
seditious attempt to undermine the existing constitution 
of government by bringing it into hatred and contempt, 
hut was an overt act of treasonable conspiracy against that 
constitution of government including the king as its 
head,’ admits that ‘ something more explicit was now l e- 
1 quired,’ and suggests that a declaratory, law should he 
passed, * to remove all doubt of the treasonable criminality 
of such assemblies.’ About th^ same time we find Lord 
Eldon writing to his brother : ‘ In fact, the state of our 
law is so inapplicable to existing circumstances, that we 
can’t meet the present case ; and I am as convinced as I 
am of my existence, that if parliament don’t forthwith 
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assemble, there is nothing that can be done but to let those 
meetings take place, reading the Biot Act if there be a 
riot at any of% them.’ Lord Sidmouth accordingly, early 
in Septembef^proposed to Lord Liverpool that parliament 
should be assembled as soon as possible. The premier 
was then opposed to the suggestion; a cabinet-counoil, 
which met on the,15th of September, came to no decision ; 
anoth^, which met on the 21st, decided against Sid- 
mouth’s views; but at a third meeting, on the 8th of 
October, an order for the assembling of parliament on the 
23rd of November was agreed upon. 

The session was accordingly opened on that day by the 
prince-regent in person. Amendments to the address were 
moved by the opposition in both Houses, and long debates 
ensued — that in the Commons extending over two nights, 
and till five o’clock in the morning of the third day ; but 
the ministerial majorities on the division were 159 to 34 
in the* Lords, and 381 to 150 in the Commons. A collec- 
tion of papers relative to the internal state of the country 
having then been presented by Qommand of the prince- 
regent, four bills were introduced in the Lords on the 29th 
of November; one by the lord chancellor, entitled: ‘An 
Act tX) prevent Delay in the Administration of Justice in 
Cases of Misdemeanour ; ’ the three others, by Lord Sid- 
mouth, entitled, seveially ; ‘An Act to prevent the Train- 
ing of Persons to the ¥se of Arras, and to the Practice of 
Military Evolutions and Exercise ; ’ ‘ An Act for the nioio 
effectual Prevention and Punishment of Blasphemous and ^ 
Seditious Libels ; ’ and ‘ An Act to authorise Justices of the"*^ 
Peace, in certain disturbed Counties, to seize and detain 
Arms collected and kept for purposes dangerous to the 
Public Peace ; to continue in force until thg 25th of March, 
1822.’ On the 3rd of December, Lord Castlereagh intro- 
duced in the Commons a bill entitled : ‘An Act to subject 
certain Publications to the Duties of Stanjps upon News- 
papers, and to make other Eogulations for restraining the 
Abuses arising from the publication of Blasphemous and 
Seditious Libels;’ and on the 17th of that month, Lord 
Sidmouth introduced in the Lords a bill entitled; ‘An 
Act for more effectually preventing Seditious Meetings 
and Assemblies ; to continue in force until the end of the 
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session of parliament next* after live years from the passing 
of the Act.' These measures, which became memorable 
under the designation of the Six Acts, were strenuously 
resisted at every stage; but they were eventually 
passed. Both Houses then adjourned, on the 29th 'of 
December, to the 15th of February, 1820. 

In this interval, an event occuned, without occasion- 
ing any change whatever except only^of certain ^ames 
and forms, which, if it had happened twenty or even fifteen 
years before, might possibly have given a new movement 
to the whole political system of this country and of Europe. 
Yet it was not without a mom'entary pause of solemn and 
even somewhat tender emotion that all ranks of the people 
received the announcement that the old king was no more. 
After a seclusion of nearly ten years, George III. died at 
Windsor, on the evening of Saturday, the 29th of January, 
1820, in the eighty-second year of liis age, and the sixtieth 
of his reign. The death of his majesty had been preceded 
by that of his fourth son, the Duke of Kent, in his fifty- 
third year, on the 23 rd of the same month. Thus, within 
little more than two years, had been taken away the king 
and queen, the actual wearers of the crown, the daughter 
and only child of him by whom it was inherited^^ and 
the father of her to whom it was eventually to fall. The 
birth of that other daughter and only child, .our present 
gracious sovereign, had taken place on the 24th of May, 
1819. In the same year, a son had also been born, on the 
26th of March, to the Duke of Cambridge ; a daughter, wJio 
,^died on the same day, the 27th of March, to the Duke of 
Clarence ; and a son, on the 27th of May, to the Duke of 
Cumberland. 
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Revival of Sedition — Cato-Street Oonapiracy — Alarms — The King's 
Speech — Spies and Informers— Sedition in Scotland — Trials of the 
Radicals — The Demagogue. 

There had been a subsidence, for some time before the 
Manckester massacre of August 1819, of the sedition and 
rebellious intentions of the sufferers and demagogues who 
had caused a panic to the government, and a portion of 
the country magistracy of England and Scotland. The 
extensive conspiracy supposed by the ruling powers had 
neveii existed ; and the separate parties of malcontents who 
had employed the leisure and relieved the painful thoughts 
of poverty in seditious movements, had become tired of 
fruitless efforts, of disE^pointment in their leaders, and of 
that failure in combination which is the invariable lot 
of the ill-informed and inexperienced, when they aim at 
objects too large for their powers. Their funds fell off;.,., 
their drilling ceased from non-attendance; and they 
dropped back into their sad homes, to mutter there their 
discontents, or wait for better days. But the Manchester 
affair and the subse.(iuent proceedings rorteed them again 
as by an express summons; and during the months of 
September, OotcAer, and November, there was a busy ^ 
reorganisation of the associations of the discontented, who 
put aside their mutual quarrels to carry on the grand one 
with the government, it was in November that Sir 
Herbert Taylor, who held a high office in the establish- 
ment of the king, was accosted at Windsor by a man 
named Edwards, who kept a small shop at Eton for the 
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sale of plaster-casts, and who gave information of a des- 
perate plot against the ministers. This information was, 
of course, immediately communicated to L<;u*d Sidmouth, 
Bdwards was taken into the pay of the honrie office ; a^d 
the police were employed to verify his statements during 
the months when he stimulated the purposes of the con- 
spirators, and received their confidence, in order to betray 
them, day by day, to liis paymasters. ^It was affor the 
affair beoamo known to the government, that an emissary 
of Oliver the spy appeared at Middleton and elsewhere, 
and told of other agents who were going about the country 
with the same commission— to engage the discontented to 
join in the plot of Thistlewood and his comrades to 
assassinate the ministers, seize the Bank, the Mansion- 
house, and the Tower, and establish a provisional govern- 
ment. The discontented refused to join. The scheme was 
too horrible and too foolish. In the end it appeared that 
the number involved was very small; so small, th£lt the 
affair would scarcely deserve a place in history, but for 
the atrocity of the plan, and the illustration the event 
affords of the working of the spy-system adopted by the 
government of the day. 

The leader, Thistlewood, was a desperate mam; too 
vindictive about his private wrongs to make much pretence 
of patriotism. He had been engaged with the Watsons, and 
acquitted on his trial for that matte,^. After his acquittal, 
he had sent a challenge to Lord Sidmouth ; and this piece 
of audacity had procured him a ye^^-’s imprisonment. He 
■•came out of jail thirsting for tho blood of the minister. 
He drew about him a few ignorant and desperate men ; and 
they would have attempted the deed at once — in the 
autumn of 1819 — but for a series of accidents which de- 
layed the enterjprise, and gave time for an aggravation of 
their wickedness by the arts of Edwards the informer. 
When the affair had been delayed till /Christmas, there 
came the dispersion of the intended victims for the holi- 
days; and then the death of the king and the Duke of 
Kent, and the royal funerals; and, perhaps, Edwards, who 
furnished the party with so much information about the 
ministers, might have told 4he conspirators how uncertain 
was the tenure of office by their enemies, who were very 
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near going out immediately on tTie accession ojfOeorge IV,, 
on account of their refusal to procure him a divorce from 
his queen. The first record of the existence of the plot is 
in a note from% the Duke of Wellington of the 5th of Janu- 
ary, wherein*^e states, that he had ‘just heard that Lord 
Sidmoutl^ had discovered another conspiracy.’ On Satur- 
day, February 19th, it was resolved by the gang to murder 
the ministers, eacli^ at his own house ; and without further 
delay, their poverty would not allow them to wait any 
longer. On the Tuesday, however, Edwards informed them 
that there was to be a cabinet-dinner at Lord Harrowby’s the 
next day. Thistlewood ser.t oujt for a newspaper, to see if 
this was true; and, finding it to be so, remarked: ‘As 
there has not been a dinner so long, there will, no doubt, 
be fourteen or sixteen there ; and it will be a rare haul to 
murder them all together.’ Thus it was settled. Some of 
their number wcie to watch Lord Hanowby’s house, to see 
that no police or j^oldiers were brought there. One was to 
call with a note while the ministers were at dinner ; and 
the others were then to rush in, to commit the murders, 
canying bags in which to bring ^way the heads of Lords 
Sidmouth and Oastlercagh. Then they were to fire tho 
cavalry barracks, by throwing fire-balls into the straw- 
shodff; and the Bank and Tower were to be taken by the 
people who, it was hoped, would rise upon the spread 
of the newA 

Edwards was not ihe only traitor. A man named 
Ilidon, who afterM'^ards found himself well recompensed 
by tho gift of a hacknej^-coach, went from this final council 
to warn Lord Harrowby, by putting a letter into his hand ^ 
during his ride in the Park. No notice was apparently 
taken. The preparations for dinner went on at Lord 
Hanowby’s till eight o’clock in the caning; but the 
guests did not arrive. The Archbishop ofiork, who lived 
next door, happened to give a dinner that evening; and 
the arrival of 4he carriages deceived thpse of the con-# 
spirators who were on the watch in the street, till it vfas 
too late to give warnings to their comrades, who had as- 
sembled in a stable in Cato Street near the Edgeware 
'Bond. 

While the conspirators wefc arming themselves in a 
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room above this stable hy the light of one or two candles, 
the ministers, having dined at home, met at Lord Liver- 
pool’s ; where they 'awaited, in great anxi^y, the tidings 
of what the police and soldiers had done, '^^en the n^ws 
arrived, it was bad. One of the police had been stabbed 
through the heart, and Thistlewood had escaped. This 
was owing to the soldiers not having been ready, as 
ordered, to turn out at a moment’s notice. The*^ police 
proceeded without them ; and Smithers, the man who was 
killed, mounted the ladder which led from the stable to 
the upper room. Thistlewood^ stabbed him, and blew out 
the light ; and after the exchange of a few shots in the 
darkness and confusion, several of the conspirators escaped. 
A reward of £1000 was immediately offered for the appre- 
hension of Thistlewood; but he was taken before eight 
o’clock the next morning, in bed at a friend’s house in 
Moorfields. When about fourteen of the conspirators had 
escaped, the soldiers arrived, and captured the remtiinder 
of the party — nine prisoners — and their arms and ammuni- 
tion. 

On the publication of the Gazette^ the next morning, 
with the proclamation of the reward for the apprehension 
of Thistlewood, London was thrown into consternation, 
from the natural supposition that this plot was but the 
first movement of a great insurrection. But* there is no 
evidence that it ever extended bej^ond the few desperate 
men who were immediately concerned in it. The vigilance 
of the government and the magistracy throughout the 
^dcingdom detected no more schemes of rebellion, though 
there were flying rumours from time to time of marches of 
armies of Radicals, who were to burn the towns and over- 
turn the thj-one. Those who are old enough to have a 
distinct lecoUedtion of those times are astonished now to 
think how great was the panic which could exist without 
. any evidence at all; how prodigious Yere the Radical 
forces which v>ere always heard of but never seen ; how 
every shabby and hungry-looking man met on the road 
was pronpuntsed ‘ a Radical ; ’ how country-gentlemen, well 
armed, scoured the fields and lanes, and met on heaths to 
fight the enemy who never came ; and how, even in the 
midst of towns, young ladies carried heavy planks and 
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ironing boards, to barricade wmdows, in pfSfeparation for 
sieges from thousands of rebels, whose footfall was long 
listened for^in vain through the darkness of the night. 
This imaginr 5 y state of the times was used by the alarmists 
as an argument against popular education (among other 
purposes ^0 which it was turned) ; the plea being that the 
leaders of the Radicals, having circulated proclamations, 
must lie able to w¥ite ; and that this fact sufGpiently proved 
the necessity of keeping the discontented dumb. 

On the next Sunday, February 27th, the ministers 
publicly returned thanks for their preservation, in the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s, ^he'king, who was at Brighton, 
recovering from his dangerous illness, was supplied daily 
with a minute account of the proceedings in regard to the 
conspirators. What he heard seems to have failed to con- 
vince him of the true causes and extent of the treasonable 
schemes of the day ; for in the speech delivered by com- 
mission previous to the dissolution of parliament, on the 
13th of March, the following notice is taken of the recent 
disturbances : ‘ Deeply as his majesty laments that designs 
and practices such as those which you have been recently 
called upon to repress, should have existed in this free and 
happ^ country, he cannot sufficiently commend the pru- 
dence and firmness with which you directed your attention 
to the means of counteracting them. If any doubt had 
remained as to the nati^re of those principles by which the 
peace and happiness of tho nation were so seriously 
menaced, or of tho excesses to which they were likely to 
lead, tho flagrant an 3 sanguinary conspiracy w^hich hai^ 
lately been detected must open the eyes of the most in- 
credulous, and must vindicate to the whole world tho 
justice and expediency of those measures to which you 
thought it necessary to resort, in defence ^f the laws and 
constitution of the kingdom.’ 

On tho 20th ^f April, Thistlewood was condemned to ^ 
death, after a trial of three days; and on the 1st of May, 
he and his four principal accomplices were executed. Five 
more who pleaded guilty had their punishment commuted 
to transportation for life; and one, who appears to have 
.been present at Cato Street without being aware of the 
object of the meeting, received a free pardon. The question 
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whioh must ^^next occur to every one is, what became of 
Edwards? 

lie was never punished ; and to what extent ho was 
rewarded has never been certainly known^ That, after 
having been at tlie point of starvation, he wfS soon able to 
assist Thistlewood with ‘ some pounds ’ at need, is known ; 
and that some of the conspirators attributed their treason 
to his instigation ; and that he went aJ)out, giving away 
hand-grenadefe and divers weapons of atrocious devibe, and 
endeavouring to persuade many persons to blow up the 
House of Commons ; and that he was not brought forward 
as a witness in the trials of the conspirators, nor himself 
ever arrested as a participator in their designs. On the 
day after tlie execution of Thistlewood, Alderman Wood 
brought forward a motion in the House, in regard to the 
conduct of this man; and renewed the subject on the 9th 
of May, adducing depositions from many persons which 
liad been brought before him in his magisterial capacity, 
charging Edwards with the promulgation of hbrrible 
schemes for the dedruction of the ministers and the 
parliament, and with many direct attempts to seduce 
needy men to join in those schemes. The information 
further showed that he had then been living for six weeks 
in great affluence, under an assumed name, in the hc^se of 
a schoolmaster, in St. George's, Hanover Square, his host 
having no idea, till informed by Edwaids hiiiiself, whom 
he was harbouring. No permission, however, was given 
by government for justice to overtake this wretch. The 
ministerial members enlarged on the necessity of employ- 
***ing such agency for governrneni purposes in critical times ; 
drew nice distinctions between the offices of spy and in- 
former ; disputed - about the amount of Edwards’s now 
affluence; ridic^uled Alderman Wood, and his supposition 
that the home office would proceed against Edwards on the 
depositions furnished to Lord Sidmouth by magistrates; 
and finally negatived the motion for a sehot committee, to 
inquire into the conduct of this acknowledged traitor. 
From that time, Edwards disappeared ; and nothing more 
(^as heard of him but an occasional rumour that he was 
living in Ireland, or on the continent, in ease and affluence. 
He escaped punishment ftom the hands of man ; but his 
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case vras so flagrant and so niliverBally understc^, that 
probably no one of the meanest of the sufferers from 
poverty and ignorance whom he endeavoured to seduce 
would have* exchanged conditions with him, loaded as his 
name was wuh infamy, and his soul with the doom of his 
victims. • 

In Scotland, an outbreak occurred this spring. At the 
end of March, a*vague alarm began to spread, of some 
approaching disturbance; and the peaceable work-people 
were visited by commands, from unknown quarters, to 
cease their work. On Sunday, April 2nd, a treasonable 
proclamation was found po^ed up on the walls all through 
Glasgow, inviting the people to effect a revoluijqn, and 
oomman^ng a cessation of all labour. On the Monday 
morning, everybody stood idle, to see what was going to 
happen ; all, except the people of some cotton-mills, who 
went to work as usual, but dared not return after break- 
fast. J^othing ensued, except the calling out of the military 
and the preparations of the magistracy for defence against 
some attack of whose nature they were, and ever remained, 
entirely ignorant; for the alarln continued a mystery. 
Two days afterwards, one of the Stirlingshire Yeomanry 
was met, near Kilsyth, by a party of armed men, who 
demanded his weapons. Some shots were exchanged, and 
the man returned to Kilsyth. A detachment of twenty 
men was immediately sent out to scour the roads; and 
they found a party of rebels, about fifty in number, posted 
on some high ground in Bonnymuir. The rebels made 
some resistance, but -v^re soon overpowered, some being ^ 
wounded, and nineteen made prisoners. It appeared that 
most of these poor creatures had been tempted hither from 
Glasgow, in the expectation of joining an aimy of four or 
five thousand men, who were to take the Catron Ironworks, 
and thus supply themselves with artillery. On the side of 
the authorities, no death was caused but that of a horse ; 
but the commanding-officer and three of iris party wove 
wounded. This is the affair which goes by the name of 
the Battle of Bonnymuir. • Numerous arrests were made, 
in various parts of Scotland; but the excitement caused' 
was not great, and iioon at an epd. In a few days, every- 
body was at work again, as if nothing had happen^ ; and 
VOL. I. Y 
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thd wkicbi took pla^ in July and August, engaged 
little attention. Of the persons oonvicted, all were 
pardoned except three ; of these, two had been active at 
Bonnymuir, and the third was one of ^bse reckless 
agitators who were, at that time, the curse of the suffering 
classes of society. f 

It was while the Cato-Street conspirators were lyi^ in 
prison that the leaders of the Manchester^movement— Hunt 
and his companions — underwent their trial, and received 
sentence. The intervening months had done much to 
undeceive some of Hunt’s followers as to the character of 
their leader, and the prospects of any cause intrusted to 
such hafids. 

In the close intercourse of imprisonment and preparation 
for trial, Hunt lost all the attributes of the hero, with 
which the credulous imaginations of his admirers had 
invested him when he played the orator. One of these, 
his fellow-prisoner, declares that he could not ^n^ure to 
entertain an unworthy opinion of anv of his comrades, and 
least of all of him who occupied suen a position as Hunt’s. 
*I deemed all reformers as good as myself,’ declares 
Bamford; ‘and I knew that I could answer for the 
sincerity and disinterestedness of my own intentions. It 
was not until years had elapsed, that observation and 
reflection enabled me to penetrate the mist Y^hich had so 
long enveloped me ; then it was that I became aware of 
the real nature of past transactions, and of the character 
of some who had been my political friends and fellow- 
workers in the cause of reform.’ l^he evidence was pretty 
clear in the case of Hunt, as soon as he was lodged in 
Lancaster Castle, where he ‘ gave way to fits of impatience 
because no one appeared to bail him;’ ‘generally made 
use of the strdhgest terms he could, at the moment, com- 
mand;’ and showed ‘exhibitions of violent feeling.’ In 
London, it appeared that ‘ he became annoying and oflen- 
flive, and his^best friends were sometimes compelled to 
defend themselves by not being at home.’ On his return 
from Lancaster to Manchestei!^ as he sat ‘ on the box-seat,’ 
the hero of the procession, there was that in his manners 
which made his ingenuous admirer ‘ almost doubt whether 
he who loved himself so well, could ever really love his 
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ootintry for its 6^n ijake/ ^Hunt continttally his 

Hat, waved it lowly, bowefl gracefully, and now alid then 
spoke a fevir l^ind words to the people ; but if aome five or 
tep minutesnelapsed without a huzza or two, or thO still 
more pleasing sounds: “Hunt for evert” he ■^ould rise 
from his* seat, turn rouiid, and cursii^ poor MoorhoUse in 
limbs, soul, or eyes, he would say : “ Why don’t you sHout, 
man ?• why donT you shout? Give them the hipl’” 
When the hurrah was produced by the ‘ hip ’ of the pant- 
ing and hoarse subaltern behind, ‘he would resume his 
seat, and the bowing and Jiat-waving went on as before.’ 
On the trial, when the defence was to begin in the after- 
noon, by which time the audience might probably be 
weary, Hunt reveals himself again to the humbler defend- 
ants: “‘Now, Bamford, I’ll tell you what you mUst do, 
if called this afternoon; you must talk against tifne.”— 
“Talk against time I what’s that?” — “You must talk to 
put on time, in order to prevent them from calling upon 
me, under any circumstances, to-night.” ’ Then came the 
denouncing in court of his friend Carlile, at that time 
under punishment; and next — the worst thing’ his 
admirer ‘ever knew him do’ — slandering Mrs, Thistle- 
woodf Here was enough: the charm of the mob-orator 
was dissolved. ‘ At times I had some dif&culty to avoid 
laughing iit Hunt’s face ; at times I was vexed at being a 
party in such a piece of contemptible vanity. I contrasted 
all this glare and noise with the useful results of calm, 
sober thought, and silent determination; and I made up 
my mind that, when once out of this, I would not, in'* 
future, be a patty in such trumpery exhibitions — ^in the 
tinworthy setting up of the instrument instead of the 
principle of a great cause.’ This is but j fair representa- 
tion of the relation between the detnagogue and his 
followers in all critical times of any state; and if such 
Critical times caanot but arise in every ^state from the 
inevitable inequalities of human condition, those ha*9e 
much to answer for who, J)y needlessly abridging liber^ 
of popular speech and action, stimulate the powers of fhe 
demagogue, and the passions of the simple and ignOrab[t, 
who know of no better leader. * 

The simple-minded men who had followed Hunt were 

Y 2 
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surprise^ when brought into the presence of the privy- 
council, at the actual appearance and manners of the rulers 
of the laud, whom they had regarded as their cruel 
persecutors. They found no cruelty and f^city in the 
faces and demeanour of the tyrants; the * good-lookihg 
person in a plum-coloured coat, with a gold ring on the 
small finger of his left hand, on which he sometimes leaned 
his head,’ while eyeing the prisoners — Lord Castleifeagh ; 
or the person who addressed them — Lord Sidmouth — ‘a 
tall, square, and bony figure, upwards of fifty years of age, 
with thin and rather grey hair, forehead broad and 
prominent,’ and whose ‘ mffld and intelligent eyes ’ looked 
forth from ‘cavernous orbits;’ his ‘manner affable, and 
much more encouraging to freedom of speech than’ had 
been expected. Perhaps there was something of the same 
surprise on the other side. It certainly appeals that the 
prisoners were treated with kindness and respect by the 
great men they had to deal with, from the home secietary 
to the police officials, when the parties were brought face 
to face. If they could have known each other better 
beforehand — their feelings, ideas, and inteiests — perhaps 
there would ha\e been no Six Acts on the one hand, or 
Spa-fields and Manchester meetings on the other. ^As it 
was, the leaders and comrades of the discontented had to 
take their trial at York, on the 16th of th^s month of 
March, 1820 ; they weie found guilty, and were to appear 
for judgment, in the Court of King's Bench, at the end of 
April. They were found guilty of unlawful assembling, 
for the purpose of moving and inciting to contempt and 
hatred of the government ; and their sentences were various 
terms of imprisonment, in different jails, and the giving of 
large securities for future good behaviour. Hunt spent 
the next two yfears and a half in Ilchester jail, whence he 
sent forth incessant complaints of bad treatment — com- 
plaints which may fairly be considered as efforts, natural 
m such a man,<to keep himself in the eye of the world, as 
his followers appear to have been satisfied with the usage 
they met with in their several places of confinement. 
Some of them learned certain lessons through the ex- 
perience of their adventures which enlightened them as to 
the causes of social evils which thev had hoped to remedy 
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by political action. They found on occasion of \he trial 
that ‘among us at York’ ‘the same really contemptible 
feeling of Qlassism, the curse of Eoglind and Englishmen, 
and of EngUlfshwomen also, existed in too great a degree 
among the witnesses. There were the “ br^-oloth ” and 
the “ nftrrow-cloth ” ones — the rich and the poor; and 
the former seldom sought opportunities « for intercommuni- 
cation with the* latter, but rather shunn^ them.’ The 
conclusion drawn is one which it is worth some suffering 
to arrive at : * First of all, [for men] to respect themselves ; 
next, to invite to a respectful equality by unoffending 
manners; and, thirdly, to assert their right position in 
society, l3y withholding the smallest deference to mere 
assumption. This would be quite sufficient without 
rudeness or noise to restore the natural balance of society.’ 
Such conclusions arrived at by men whose action is a part 
of the history of their time, are a worthy subject of 
historical record. 

One other trial, for the seditions of the preceding year, 
remained — that of Sir Charles Wolseley and a coadjutor, 
Mr. Harrison, for their conduct and speech at a meeting 
in favour of parliamentary reform, at Stockport, in July, 
ISl^k The sentence was eighteen months’ imprisonment, 
and the giving of securities at the expiration of the term. 

With the new reign, new interests opened — interests so 
general, and admitting of such Overt expression, that the 
spies and secret a<;itators who bad, of late, become the 
curse of the country, ^found themselves driven from their 
diabolical game. They are not traceable among the scenes^ 
and movements which were now to engross the mind of 
the nation, and fix the attention of the world. 
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officers— Prorogation — The Queen goes to St. Paul’s— Her Claim to 
be Crowned — ^Her Death and Fune^l. 

The one thing %hat men said to each other, in England 
and abroad, when they heard the news of the death of 
George 111., was, that never had there been an accession 
to the throne more merely nominal. The new king had 
virtually reigned for eight years; his opinions and 
character, in the office of ruler, were well known;* and 
there would be no change of ministry. There would be 
a royal funeral, a public mourning, a new parliament, and 
a new regal title ; and that would be all. This saying, 
which appeared a truism, turned out not to bo exactly true. 

The king having died on Saturday, January 29, 1620, 
the meeting of the privy-council took place on Sunday, 
when the new soveieign declared his accession, and took 
the oaths ; and on Monday he was po'oclaimed. For some 
days he had been ill ; and almost before his proclamation 
was over, he was in a state of great danger from inflam- 
Mnation of the lungs. During that week there was an 
expectation that this would prove the shortest reign in 
English history — ^the sharpest lesson ever given as to the 
nearness of the throne to the grave ; but after a struggle 
of nine days, the'disease was overcome, and the business of 
a new reign proceeded. 

, The demise of the crown having lyippened during 
the parliamentafy recess, the two Houses, in obedience 
to the bidding of the law in such cases, met immediately 
— ^that is, on the Sunday, whefe the Lords were sworn 
in. The Commons had to wait till Monday, for the 
return to town of the lord high-steward. After the 
administration of the oaths, both Houses adjourned to 
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the day after the royal funeral, Vhioh was to^afee place on 
the 16th of February- During this interval, while people 
in the streets were talking of the singular quietness and 
absenoe of b^ftnge under this new reign, so that the resig- 
n{tti(Hi of minsters had been a mere form, those ministers 
were im daily expectation of being dismissed by their 
sovereign, while their heads were in hourly danger from 
Thistfowood and •his gang, whose quarrel with them was 
as holders of the offices which they believSd themselves 
about to vacate. 

The king, while yet suspended, as it were, over the 
grave, was planning to bbgi» life anew. He required 
peremptorily from his ministers that they should procure 
him a divorce; and they, unable to endure the idea of 
such a scandal, positively refused. On the 13th of 
February, Lord Sidmouth, in a note to Earl Talbot, in 
apology for not having written sooner, said: ‘If you 
knew, how the day was passed, you would not be surprised 
at the omission. The government is in a very strange, 
and, I must acknowledge, in a precarious state.* The 
ministers remained in office by a* compromise on this point 
which afterwards cost them dear. They induced the king 
to dy>p the subject by pointing out the advantage of the 
queen remaining quietly abroad, which she would no 
doubt do impunity from divorce were granted her on 
that condition ; and they readily promised to gratify the 
king’s wishes, if she should return to give any trouble. 
When they gave this promise, they little understood the 
woman they had to tteal with, or the disposition of the 
English people to succour and protect the unhappy and 
oppressed, irrespective of the moral merits or demerits of 
the sufferer. 

No pity can be too deep for the misfortunes of all the 
parties involved in the unhappy marriage which the king 
was now bent on having dissolved. In the early days 
when the young Prince of Wales had# a heart whiph 
might have expanded and warmed under happy domestic 
influences, his feelings 'vfere cruelly dealt with; he was 
under the common doom of English princes, forbidden to 
marry where he loved. Ha was not gratified in Ms 
natural wish to travel abroad, where be might possibly 
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have Roen some lady included vrithin the provisions of the 
Boyal Marriage Aot whom he might have loved. He knew 
himself to he disliked by his parents ; and it was almost 
inevitable that he should seek solace in an iHjlpit love, and 
in extravagant pleasures. He loved Mrs. Fitzherbei^; 
and plung^ into debt so deep that it caused parliament 
two months’ debate to settle how he should be extricated. 
By this debase, and some misunderstsfudings abc^t his 
debts, his feelings were exasperated; and it was in a 
spirit of recklessness that he agreed to marry somebody — 
anybody — chosen for him by the king. He looked upon 
his marriage as a state necessity, and as an unavoidable 
method of getting his debts paid. The king decided that 
he should marry the Princess Caroline of Brunswick, the 
second daughter of the king’s sister ; and commands were 
sent to Lord Malmesbury, at Hanover, to repair to Bruns- 
wick, to ask the Princess Caroline in marriage for the 
Prince of Wales. No discretion was allowed to vLord 
Malmesbury — no time for observation— no opportunity for 
making any cautionary representations. All was con- 
sidered settled before the negotiator saw the poor young 
creature who thought herself the most fortunate of 
princesses. ‘ All the young Gorman princesses had learned 
English, in hopes of being Princess of Wales.’ The tale 
of this courtship read now, after the event, is truly sad. 
The gay flights of the young bird before going into the 
net, and the closing down of her fate upon her, make the 
heart ache. ‘The Piiucess Caroline much embarrassed,’ 
■^says the Earl of Malmesbury in his diary, ‘on my first 
being presented to her; pretty face — ^not expressive of 

softness — ^her figure not graceful Vastly happy 

with her future expectations. The duchess [the mother] 
full of nothing '^else — talks incessantly.’ If this duchess 
could, for a single moment,' have seen what she had to 
, answer for in her miseducation of her daughter, it might 
have made hei^dumb with grief and shame, instead of 
talkative with triumph ; but she was not a woman .who 
could feel responsibility. She ^as no more able to think 
and feel on behalf of her daughter, than her brother, the 
King of England, on behalf of his son ; and the wretched- 
ness of their children in marriage was, therefore, assured 
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beforehand. As for the father, the Duke of Brunswick, 
*he entered fully into her future situation — was perfectly 
aware of o^racter of the prince^ and of the inoon- 
veniences wlych would result, almost with equal ill effect, 
either from his liking the princess too much or too little. 
He said* of his daughter : Elle n’est pas hete, mais elle 
n’a ]pas de jugement — elle a 6te elev^e s^v^rement, et il le 
falloili” — (She is*ao fool ; but she has no jij^gment. She 
has been severely brought up ; and it was necessary.) He 
desired me to advise her n6ver to show any jealousy of the 
prince.’ As for this seventy of training, Lord Malmesbury 
certainly thought less well of Vdlb method than those who 
had adopted it. He says: *If her education had been 
what it ought, she might have turned out excellent • but 
it was that very nonsensical one that most women receive — 
one of privation, injunction, and menace.* And how had 
it issued . Her father observes, ‘ that his daughter writes 
very cll, and spells ill, and he was desirous that this should 
not appear.* * Princess Caroline very mismh at supper. I 
much fear these habits are irrecoverably rooted in her. 
She is naturally curious and a gossip ; she is qui6k and 
observing, and she has a silly pride of finding out every- 
thing.’ ‘Argument with the princess about her toilet. 
She piques herself on dressing quick ; I disapprove this. 
She maintains her point. I, however, desire Madame 
Busebe to explain to her’ what a neat toilet is. ‘She 
neglects it sadly, and is offensive from this neglect.’ ‘ It is 
remarkable how amazingly, on this point, her education 
has been neglected, and how much her mother, although 
an Englishwoman, was inattentive to it.’ While such was 
her training, her natural qualities were good ; and if they 
had had fair scope in private life, would have made her 
happy and beloved. ‘ Next to Princess (Jhroline at table,’ 
says the diarist. ‘She improves very much on a closer 
acquaintance; cheerful, and loves laughing.’ On board 
ship, ‘impossible to be more cheerful, more%coommodating, 
more everything that is pleasant, than the princess; no 
difficulty, no childish fears, all good-humour.* A pregnant 
remark in this diary strikes the reader now as the sentence 
of her doom. ‘ Walk with Sir B. Boothby, We regret 
the apparent fc^ility of the Princess Caroline’s character, 
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want of reflection and smbatance ; agree that with a 9 teady 
man she would do vastly well, but with one of a different 
description there are great risks.’ And while the Princess 
was ^vastly happy with her future expeotattpsus/ the King 
of England was writing to her mother that he hoped his 
niece would not have too much liveliness, and*ihat she 
would lead a sedentary and retired life. ‘These words 
shock the Prificess Caroline,’ Lord Malnfesbnry says. She 
heard of some other things, too, which had a sobering 
effect: ‘It put a curb on W desire for amusement — a 
drawback on her situation, and made her feel that it was 
not to be all one of roses.’ *' 

How wretched it was to bo, was too plain in a moment 
to the only witness of the first interview. Lord Malmes- 
bury. The princess kneeled, as she had been instructed, 
and the prince raised her ‘gracefully enough.’ He 
instantly left her; and before she had seen any other 
member of the family, vented to the queen his dislike of 
the young stranger, whom he was to make bis wife in 
three days. She, meantime, left thus alone, ‘was in a 
state of astonishment,* and inquired whether the prince 
was always like this. She had but too much reason to 
know soon that, to her, he was to be always lik^ this. 
Meantime, she found him very fat, and not nearly so 
good-looking as his portrait. Her only friend in England 
reports, that ‘she was disposed to further criticisms on 
this occasion, which would have embarrassed me very 
much to answer, if luckily the king had not ordered 
me to attend him.’ A more desolate creature than he left 
behind him never claimed pity from the lowliest who has 
any one to love. 

The marriage ceremony took place three days after. 
Lord MalmesMtry records that ‘the prince was very 
civil and gracious; but I thought I could perceive 
ho was not quite sincere, and certainly ^nhappy ; and as 
» proof of it, hb had manifestly had recourse to wine or 
spirits.’ 

Sudb was the marriage whi6h the husband desired, as 
soon as he became king, to have dissolved. From the 
beginning he had attached his wife by no conjugal quali- 
ties ; he had never respected her rights, or considered her 
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feelings ; and it was, doubtless, a great relief to both when 
she went abroad to live — a step which she had talcen some 
years before, in 1814. Careless as he had been of W 
rights and hVjeelings, he watched her conduct ; and when 
rumours spread of infidelity on her side, he sent abroad, 
in 1818, a commission to collect evidence, and to observe 
her proceedings. It is not to be wondered at, if one who 
could not bo mad^ to understand anything; of feminine 
reserve or royal dignity while yet in her father’s house, 
should lay herself open to the criticism, both of enemies 
and ordinary observers, when her womanly feelings had, 
for a course of years, been outr 2 ^ged, and her genial affec- 
tions repressed ; when she had been long deserted by her 
husband, and separated from her child. Abroad, she 
escaped from the heartless set among whom she was 
doomed to dwell at home ; and she enjoyed, the more by 
contrast, the freedom of continental manners. Whatever 
might .be the truth about the extent of her indiscretions, 
her freedom was certainly more than her chief enemy, her 
husband, chose to permit. Their only child was dead, 
and now he was eager to render himseK free for another 
marriage. 

Th^ wife was not unprepared for the persecution which 
now awaited her ; for she had had more than ono taste of 
it already. •She had been sent to reside at Blackheath, in 
her early marriage-days, in a sort of couit banishment; 
and there her most trivial proceedings were watched, and, 
at length, her servants were brought up before the Lords 
charged with the ‘ deCcato investigation,’ and closely ex- 
amined, without any previous warning to their mistress 
or themselves. She was declared innocent *of all serious 
offence; and the king, her father-in-law, would have 
invited her to court; but her husband^w#uld not hear of 
such an atonement.* According to all the testimony of the 
time, she conducted herself extremely well under these 
trying circumstances. • • 

Mr. Perceval was her adviser at that time ; and at that 
time he znade a mistake v0ry injurious to her and to him- 
self. He collected and had printed all the documents con- 
nected with the * delicate investigation,’ probably in the 
hope of damaging the prince and his’ friends ; but he 
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presently perceived that the step would injure no one 
more than the woman whose name had already been so 
cruelly abused. A copy of ‘the book/ as it was called, 
was stolen off his table one day ; and he ha^to pay bribes 
to the amount of £10,000 before he could be sure of its 
being suppressed. The wisest thing the princess could 
now have done, would have been to remain on the spot 
where she had been justified. But her Kfe was intelerably 
irksome to her ; and she went abroad in 1814, against the 
advice of her friends, in the hope of breathing more freely. 
But a watch was set on her ^ there too. Sir John Leach, 
first law-adviser to the prince, declared that in order to 
prepare for a divorce suit, certain competent persons should 
be sent to Italy, to collect evidence there against the 
princess; and a commission was accordingly appointed, 
under the sanction of Lords Eldon and Liverpool, to carry 
on another ‘ delicate investigation * — ^but this time without 
the knowledge of the accused. It was this Milan com- 
mission which supplied the evidence on which, at last, the 
prosecution proceeded ; evidence which was scouted by the 
common sense and decency of all England. 

As the time approached when the princess was likely to 
become Queen of England, indications were given *of the 
treatment she would receive at that crisis. Our ambassa- 
dors abroad were instructed to prevent her admission at 
foreign courts, by refusing to countenance any such admis- 
sion. They were not to afford her any official reception, 
or recognition whatever ; and at home, the last insult was 
offered her, by the omission of her name from the liturgy, 
when that of her husband took its place there as king. 
But’ for this, she might probably have remained abroad, 
and given no further trouble. The ministers consented 
to this omissiofi^; and thereby destroyed the effect of their 
compromise with the king. Their object was to avoid the 
scandal of a public prosecution, which, they were aware 
would bring iSie crown into contempt; and yet to avoid 
recognising her as a queen who could preside over a court. 
They did not know the spirit ofHhe English people, or they 
would have seen that the crown could not be more de- 
graded than by the persecution of a woman, by excluding 
her from the public prayers of the nation. By this act, 
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they at onoo created that peouliar interest which is beau- 
tifuUy indicated by the saying of Mr. Denman, that if 
she had her place in the prayer-book at ail, it was in the 
prayer for ‘alt that are desolate and oppress^.’ The news 
of this insult reached her in Italy ; and she immediately 
wrote to Lord Liverpool, to demand the insertion of her 
name in the liturgy, and announce her intention of return- 
ing to^ngland. • ^ 

She came. The ministers were bound by*their promise 
to the king to obtain a divorce. ‘•Her promptitude and 
courage,’ observes Mr. Ward, ‘ confounded her opponents, 
and gained her the favouf of the people. Whatever one 
may think of her conduct in other respects, it is impossible 
not to give her credit for these qualities.’ There seemed 
to be nothing left for her to do but to throw herself upon 
the hearts of the people of England, unless she chose to 
acquiesce in an imputation of infamy. In Home, the guard 
of hqjiour appropriated to her as Queen of England, was 
•refused to her by Cardinal Gonsalvi, on the ground of her 
non-recognition at home. The JEmperor of Austria had 
before declined receiving any kind of visit from her ; and 
she found herself an outcast wherever any intercourse with 
the British court existed. She had no course but to admit 
hors^f guilty, or come home, and meet the consequences. 

The firsj queenly honours she received were from the 
garrison of Dover, whose commandant, having been served 
with no order to the contrary, of course offered the cus- 
tomary salute. Her landing took place on Tuesday, the 
6th of June. An iiUmense multitude, in holiday-dress, 
received her with acclamations, when she set foot on Eng- 
lish ground, after an absence of six yearj». An address 
was presented to her by the inhabitants of Dover, that 
evening ; and her reply, which pleased tb^m, flew over the 
country, which was eager to catch her first words. She 
declared herself happy to find herself again in the bosom 
of a noble and generous nation ; and exj^essed her hope 
that the time would come when she should be permitted 
to do what she could to piomote the happiness of her hus- 
Tbttnd’s subjects. Her journey to London, and her progress 
trough the streets, were one continued triumph ; and the 
shouts of the multitude who tbtonged Pall MaU must have 
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be6n heard thtotigh every comer of the palace where her 
husband sat meditating his plans for her degradation. His 
mind could not have been more full of, the CQutemplation * 
than was that of almost every subject in^his kingdom. 
‘This scandalous history/ writes Mr. Ward, just after 
that time, ‘ holds entire possession of men’s minds, to the 
discredit, as well as the disadvantage of the country. 
Brougham’s proposition, yesterday, seem‘t4 a reasonable one, 
that certaih days should be set apart for transacting the 
real business of the country.’ The ‘ discredit,’ the immoral 
influence, the obstruction to tjic public business, are im- 
putable to the king, and those who had pledged themselves 
to support his proceedings, and who had driven a desolate 
creature so hard that she could not but turn to 'meet her 
pursuers. Lord Eldon talked of his conscience, as usual ; 
while its operation seemed rather extraordinary to ob- 
servers like Lord Dudley, in whose letters wo find a 
remark on ‘the example of the present lord chancellor, 
who, having kept her conscience then, keeps her ofiended 
husband’s now — and all for the public good ! ’ 

From the moment of the announcement of the queen’s 
approach, the cabinet councils had been frequent and 
protracted. The ministers met twice in a day, aitd re- 
mained in consultation for hours. While the multitude on 
the beach at Dover wore shouting their welcoiae, the king 
was going in state to the House of Lords, which was un- 
usually crowded, to give the royal assent to several bills 
already passed by his new parliament ; and, after he had 
withdrawn, the expected communication from him was 
read by the lord chancellor from the woolsack. By this 
royal message, the king commended to the Lords an inquiry 
into the conduct of the queen, in order to the adoption of 
‘that course of ^proceeding which the justice of the case, 
and the honour and dignity of his majesty’s crown, may 
require.’ Lord Liverpool then laid on tl^e table the green 
bag which contuined the papers criminatory of the queen. 
Lord Castlereagh offered the green bag, and read the 
king’s message to the other Hdiise. The Lords received 
the communication in silence, and adjourned, understand- 
ing that their address, in laeply to the message, should be 
considered the next day. In the House of Commons, 
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ihere some vehement speaking ; and before Lord Castle- 
reagh moved the address, the next day, Mr. Brougham tead 
to me Hotise a message from the queen, declaring that het 
return to fipffland was occasioned by the necessity her 
enemies had laid upon her of defending her character; 
declaring that, fOr the fourteen years which had closed 
since she was first accused, she had steadily required the 
justic^of a full iifv’estigationof her conduct j and demand- 
ing now a public inquiry, instead of that secret investiga- 
tion before a select committee which was proposed by the 
ministers. ‘ She relies,’ said the message, ‘ with full con- 
fidence upon the integrity* of the House of Commons, for 
defeating tho only attempt she has any reason to fear.’ 

Mr. Brougham took the management of the queen’s 
business as her attornoy-goneral. He had been reco^ised 
in this office, as Mr. Denman was in that of soHcitor- 
goneral to the queen in the Court of Chancery, the Vice- 
chanaellor’s Court, and the Court of King’s Bench, on the 
20th of J^ril preceding. Mr. Brougham had met the 
queen in Eranco, on her approach; and from this time, 
her affairs were under the guidance of himself and Mr. 
Denman. They were her commissioners, as the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Castlereagh were those of the king, 
in the negotiation which was now entered upon, after the 
appointment of the secret committee of inquiry in the 
House of Lords, in the hope of obviating the painful and 
demoralising investigation which had been proposed to 
both Houses of parliament. 

It was the queen wlio, after a pause, first proposed this ' 
negotiation. As a preliminary step, she required aud 
obtained full assurance that her doing sd could not be 
interpreted as an act of quailing or retreat. The com- 
missioners met, and agreed on the basis oMheir negotiation 
— ^that the queen 'should not be held to admit, nor the 
king to retract, jany thing. Of course, the failure of the 
negotiation was included in the very terms of this feai^s.^ 
The queen was willing to live abroad; and the king 
would agree to drop all jffoceedings against her ; but she 
required two things which the king’s commissioners re- 
fused to grant — the insertion of her name in the liturgy, or 
some equivalent which would save her honour; and a 
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reception at^ foreign oonrts beseeming her rank. She 
would even have been satisfied with such a reception at 
some one foreign court, where she would fix her abode. 
On the king’s part, it was offered that at some one foreip:n 
court it should be officially notified that slsfi was legaUy 
Queen of England ; leaving the question of her jooeption 
or exclusion to the pleasure of that court. As all the 
world knew that she was legally Queep of England, and 
as her exclusion from all foreign courts would ineHritably 
follow from the discountenance at home, this proposal was 
naturally regarded by herself and her advisers as a 
mockery; and the negotig(tioir was, on the 19th of June, 
announced to parliament to have failed. 

It was now clear that the investigation must proceed. 
Some attempts were made by the House of Commons, on 
the motion of Mr. Wilberforce, to stop it, by entreating 
the queen, under the assurance of the protection of her 
honour by the Commons, to yield the point of the insertion 
of her name in the liturgy ; but the deputation who waited 
on her for the purpose of presenting the entreaty wero 
groaned at by the crowds in the street, and the queen’s 
courteous refusal was acceptable to the people. These 
pi oceedings were of benefit to her cause, and her position 
was now much improved. Her recognition as Qudfen of 
England was avowed by the transactions of the commis- 
sion ; and next, the protection of the House df Commons 
had been tendered to her, in lieu of justice, and had been 
declined. She was now, in the eyes of the whole world, a 
queen, a claimant for justice, as well as an accused woman, 
summoned to trial. On the motion of Lord Castlereagh, 
the House of .Commons, on Monday, June 26th, adjourned 
the business of the green bag and the royal message to 
Friday, July 7% that it might be seen whether the Lords 
would in the meantime institute any proceedings. It 
would be indecent and inconvenient if the two Houses 
should be pursjaing the same investigation at the same 
ttme. The Upper House was the fitter one for the busi- 
ness ; and the Commons were quxious to avoid meddling 
with it till they should be called upon to consider any bifi 
sent down to them by the liords. 

The secret committee of the Lords made its report on 
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the 4th of July. The report declared that the evidenoe 
affecting the honour of the queen was such as to require, 
for * the diguit}’* of the crown, and the moral feeling and 
honour of the^cOuntry,* a ‘ solemn inquiiy/ which might ‘ be 
be^ effected in the course of a legislative proceeding, the 
neoessity*of which,’ the committee declared, ‘ they cannot 
but most deeply deplore.’ The queen the next^ay 
declare^, by petition to the Lords, her readii^ss to de^d 
herself, and prayed to be heard by counsel, in order to 
detail some weighty matters, which it was necessary to 
state in preparation for the inquiry. Her petition was 
refused ; and Lord Liverpool proceeded to propose the Bill 
of Pains 'and Penalties, which is the everlasting disgrace 
of his administration. The bill was entitled : ‘ An Act to 
deprive Her Majesty, Queen Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, of 
the title, prerogatives, rights, privileges, and exemptions 
of Queen-consort of this realm, and to dissolve the 
marriage between His Majesty and the said Caroline 
Amelia Elizabetii.’ It charged the queen with improper 
and degrading conduct generally,* during her Residence 
abroad, and particularly with an adulterous connection 
with a menial servant, named Bartolomeo Bergami ; and 
provided for her degradation and divorce. It was read a 
first time, and copies were ordered to be sent to the queen, 
and to her ^torney and solicitor-general. The next day, 
her majesty offered to the House of Lords her protest, and 
a renewed prayer to be heard by counsel. Her counsel 
wore called in, and instructed to confine themselves to the 
subject of the mode off procedure under the bill. The 
substance of their demand was that the whole business, if 
not dropped, should be proceeded with, withoht any delay, 
to a fin^ issue. Mr. Brougham declared that her majesty 
‘ was clamorous ’ for this. # 

The second readiifg of the bill was fixed for the 17th of 
August ; and it was at this stage that the attorney-general 
adduced the charges on the part of the crowm and followed* 
them up by the testimony of witnesses. From this day 
to the 8th of Septem^r, th# House of Lords was occupied 
with the testimony offered on behalf of the biU. And it 
was not only that House that wa^ thus occupied. Nothing 
else was heard of throughout the country — one might 
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almost say thraughpiit Europe. From day to day, indecent 
tales were told by a party of Italian domestics — tales such 
as, at other times, are only whispered by the dissolute in 
private, and are never offered to the eya» or ear of the 
moral and modest who compose the bulk 61 the English 
nation. These tales were now translated by interpreters 
at^the bar of the House of Lords, given in full in the 
ne^papers, and spread through every ,+own, hamlet, and 
lone house within the four seas. The advisers of the king 
said much of what the queen had done for the tainting of 
public morals and the degradation of the dignity of the 
crown ; but it was plain- to haost people then, and is to 
every one now, that nothing that it was in her power to 
do, if she had been all that her prosecutors declared, could 
have so injured public morals and degraded the crown as 
the king’s conduct in pursuit of his divorce. If he had 
obtained it, it would have been at the cost of a respon- 
sibility towards his people, the weight of which could 
have been borne by no man worthy to occupy a throne. 

That such a responsibility was duly felt by the 
sovereign we have no evidence. That his ministers were 
truly wretched at this time, we know from the cor- 
respondence of some of them which has since been 
published to the world ; but they ascribed their suffering 
to the supposed disloyalty and changed temper of the 
English people; and do not appear to havd been at all 
sensible that any blame attached to the government. The 
lord chancellor writes to his correspondents of his success 
in preserving the peace of his conscience, and receives his 
unpopularity as an honourable martyrdom. When he went 
down to his oountry-seat at Encombe, the people, even in 
his own neighbourhood, shouted into his coach: ‘Queen 
Caroline for f^erl’ When the queen’s friends were 
negotiating for a house for her, nent to his, he never 
doubted that it was ‘ for the express purpose of annoying 
jn© ; * 0 «ud qleyerly bought it up, with<>at much dange?* of 
too large a sacrifice. ‘ The purchase-money is large, but I 
have already had such offers, that I shall not, I think, lose 
by it.* 5 © ‘had a teasing day,’ when the queen’s first 

K 'tion wa^ presented to the Lords; the queen sent to 
to eay she was comibg ; and he replied that he could 
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not, as iroeaker, admit ladies daring the debates without 
leave. Then he declined to deliver a message from her ; 
and then her petition ; and for this last, he says, ‘ Messrs. 
Grey, Lansdo^e, and Holland, abused me pretty haud- 
sojaely.’ While his family and friends were guarding hipi 
down to the house, the people beset the house of Alderman 
Wood, the queen’s host, and were on the watch in ttje 
Parks for the qugen’s drives, to take her horses frosi^aOT 
carria^, and draw her in triumph ; and the^lluminations 
in her honour put the lord chancellor’s windows in danger. 
When Lords Sidmouth and Castlereagh were walking 
arm in arm down Parlianient ^Street, amidst the groans 
and hisses of the mob, Lord Sidmouth observed : ‘ Here we 
go, the two most popular men in England.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied 
Lord Castlereagh, ‘through a grateful and admiring 
multitude.’ A political triond and former colleague of 
Lord Sidmouth writes to him at this time: ‘I cannot 
describe to you how grievously I suffer, and have suffered, 
on account of the dangerous and deplorable situation in 
which our country, the king’s government, indeed, all of 
us, have been so long placed — a situation out of which, I 
profess, I see no satisfactory, indeed, no safe deliveranck 
To which Lord Sidmouth’s reply is: ‘In venting your 
feelings, you have precisely expressed mine. All that just 
and honest pride which once gave comfort and dignity to 
a state of ^istence, in this country, is nearly cancelled 
and obliterated. I am, however, much more under the 
influence of indignation than of any feeling which ap- 
proaches to despondency.’ There was, in truth, in a 
different sense from that which tho writer intended, no 
cause for despondency. There was no cau{^ for despon- 
dency in seeing how strong were the feelings of loyalty in 
England, though they were at present dijpoted towards a 
queen ui^der prosecaition, instead of a king on the throne. 
There was no cause for despondency in seeing how sound 
was the heart oS the English people in ^regard to the 
weightier matters of the lav/ -justice and mercy — strong 
as is the tendency generally visit such offences as those 
pow in question more severely on women than on men. 
Though it was inevitably a question universally discussed, 
whether the person arraigned* was guilty or not, tho 
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sympathies of the people Aid not depend upon the answer. 
Those who regarded the queen as a wholly innocent 
victim, and those who believed her driven into guilt by 
her wrongs, joined hand in hand to draw her ditrriage, and 
strove who should cheer the loudest as she j^sed. 

That summer is distinct in the memory of those who 
wQre then of mature age. It was a season of extreme heat. 
Horses dropped dead on the roads, and labourers^ in the 
fields. Yet, along the line of the mails, crowds stood 
waiting in the burning sunshine for news of the trial, and 
horsemen galloped over hedge and ditch to carry the 
tidings. In London, the iVarSs and the West-end streets 
were crowded every evening; and through the bright 
nights of July, neighbours were visiting one another's 
houses to lend newspapers or compare rumours. The ting 
was retired within his palace, unable to come forth with- 
out danger of meeting the queen, or of hearing cheers in 
her favour. She had her two o’clock dinner-parties—* Dr. 
Parr and a large party * — now a provincial mayor — ^iiow a 
country baronet — now a popular clergyman — come up to 
tender his own homage and that of his neighbours ; and 
then came the appearance to the people in an airing ; and 
on other days, the going down to the House of Lords. 
Elsewhere were the Italian witnesses — guarded fike a 
gang of criminals as they went to and fro; pelted and 
groaned at wherever they were seen ; driven mst to back- 
doors of the House of Lords, and pushed in, as for their 
lives. Within the House, there was the earnest attention 
of the Lords to the summing-up of the solicitor-general 
(Copley), previous to the production of the witnesses, the 
rushing out to see the eclipse when the pith and marrow 
of the matter wore disposed of, and the rushing back 
presently during the mingling of his voice at the close 
with the sound of * the dnlms and flourish, announcing the 
queen’s arrival ; ’ and then, the reception of her majesty, 
qll standing a^^she entered and took h^ seat, as hitherto, 
on * the crimson chair of state, three feet from the bar ; ’ 
and then the swearing in of th^ interpreter, and the intro- 
duction of the first Witness — at whose entrance the queen 
was looking another way, but on perceiving whom, she 
uttered an inarticulate eiclamation, and hastily retired. 
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She had nothing to fear from this witness, however ; for 
his evidence was, on the face of it, so ludicrously untrust- 
worthy, thatf his name, Majoochi, became a joke throughout 
tha country. • Whe poor wretch was an admirable theme 
for the ipob outside, in the intervals between their ex- 
hortations to the guards, and the peers, and all who pa^^ 
to the House, to ‘ j*emember their queen,’ ‘ remembei^ill^ 
sisters,* their ‘ wives,’ their ‘ daughters.* THon there was 
the perplexity of underlings how to act. The soTitinels at 
Carlton Palace, ‘ after a momentary pause, presented arms,* 
us her majesty’s carriage ^asqpd: ‘the soldiers at the 
Treasury did not.* Daily was the fervent ‘ God bless her ! ’ 
repeated ten thousand times, from the nearest house-top to 
the furthest point of vision; and daily did the accused 
appear ‘ exhausted by fatigue and anxiety,’ on returning 
from hearing, or being informed of, the disgusting charges, 
the time for replying to which had not yet arrived. Those 
who ifemember that July and August, when men’s minds 
were fevered with passion or entlnisiasm, and the thermo- 
meter was ranging from 80® to 90® in the shade, can 
always be eloquent about the summer of 1820. 

On the 9th of September, her majesty’s counsel applied 
for arid obtained an adjournment to Tuesday, the 3rd of 
October. The defence consisted of attempts, generally 
successful, t8 overthrow the credit of the witnesses against 
the accused, and in bringing forward testimony in favour 
of her conduct and manners while abroad. On the 2nd of 
November, the arguments of counsel on both sides being 
concluded, the Lords proceeded to discuss the question of 
the second reading of the Bill of Pains and Penalties. The 
division was taken on Monday the 6th, when the majority 
in favour of the second reading was only ^8, in a house of 
218. On the thirds reading, which took place four days 
afterwards, the majority was reduced to 9. Such a result 
in this House, the^tronghold of ministerial nower, at once 
showed the government that it must yiela; and that it 
would yield^‘ considering ^le state of public feeling, and 
the division of sentiment just evinced by their lordships,’ 
Lord Liverpool announced on the spot. The king’s 
ministers had come to the det^Jrmination not to proceed 
further with the measure. 
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The joy which spread through the country with the 
news of the abandonment of the bill was beyond the scope 
of record. Aniong the generality of persons,, who did not 
look beyond the interest of the particular <5ase, the escape 
of the queen was a matter of congratulation ; but to this, 
wsons of more reflection and a more comprehensive 
kno^edge added a deeper joy. They felt as Lord prskine 
did when he" burst forth with his rejoicings, on the an- 
nouncement of the abandonment of the bill: *My life, 
whether it has been for good or for evil, has been passed 
Under the sacred rule of ^he law. In this motnent I feel 
my strength renovated by that rule being restored. The 
accursed change wherewithal we had been menaced has 
passed over our heads. There is an end of that horrid and 
portentous excrescence of a new law, retrospective, iniqui- 
tous, and oppressive ; and the constitution and scheme of 
our polity is once more safe. My heart is too full of the 
escape we have just had, to let mo do more than praise the 
blessings of the system we have regained.* In the midst 
of the enthusiasm, the law-officers of the queen became the 
idols of the nation. In the face of the world, they were 
the champions of .an oppressed woman ; and the thoughtful 
saw in them also the defenders of the constitution which 
the lord chancellor was daily talking about, but not at 
this time taking the best care of: the defenders of the 
dignity of law which, as Mr. Ward said on the present 
occasion, ‘ outsteps its just functions when it interferes to 
punish misconduct’ — granting the’^ guilt, for argument’s 
sake — ‘ that has been provoked by outrage, and facilitated 
by neglect.’ ^And nowhere could there be a difference of 
opinion about the disinterestedness and courage of Mr. 
Brougham andt.Mr. Denman. Friend and foe could not 
but see how they exposed themselves tb the displeasure of 
the court and government, and to all the consequences of 
“Jihat displeasuije, for a term too long for ftalculation. There 
appeared every probability that they would suffer profes- 
sionally for their advocacy of (^he queen’s through 

the mesent reign, and the one which was to succeed ; for 
the Dukes of York and Clarence voted for the biU through- 
out its course. It is a cheering fact in human life that the 
oppressed, when once his giief is known, never has to wait 
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long fbr a champion. The work has never to wait for thfe 
workman, in the case of the defence of helplessness, toy 
more than in other matters. And the honour due tin eabn 
instance is cpt the less for the certainty that it will !!be 
claimed. These gentlemen suffered as they expected to do 
— suffered a long delay of their professional advancement 
and rewards; but they were not men who, in 
countaiy, could Bo kept down by royal ^r official dis- 
countenance ; and they received first the esteem and grati- 
tude of the nation, and finally, the prizes of their profession. 
The occasion was one whicji, by its appeal to their highest 
feelings, could not but rouse fheir intellectual powers to 
the fullest action ; and both of them surpassed all expecta- 
tion in the conduct of the business. ‘ The display of his 
power and fertility of mind in this business,’ says Mr. 
Ward of Mr. Brougham, ‘has been quite amazing; and 
these extraordinary efforts seem to cost him nothing.’ 

Three nights of illumination in London, sanctioned by 
the lord mayor, followed the announcement of the triumph 
of the queen’s cause. Prince Leopold, the son-in-law of 
both the royal parties, ordered Marlborough House to be 
illuminated; and no abode shone more biightly. The 
witMsses for the prosecution were burned in effigy in the 
streets; and there was some mobbing of the newspaper 
offices whith had taken the government side in the ques- 
tion; but there was no serious breach of the peace. 

On the 23rd, the <pieen sent down a message to the 
House of Commons, which Mr. Denman had begun to read, 
when he was stopped by the summons to the Commons to * 
attend the House of Lords, which preceded the prorogation 
of parliament. The contents of the messagef were of cohrso 
made known. Her majesty had declined offers of money 
and a residence,^ made by the govefllment since the 
dropping of the prosecution; and she commended herself 
to the House o^ Commons, for a due provision, and 
protection, in case of a resumption, under %ome other foxm, 
of the proceedings against her — an event strongly appre- 
hended by herself, and •by sdme others more fitted to 
exercise a cool judgment. ^ 

Addresses were presented to^the queen, from all parts of 
the country, and almost all descriptions of people. On the 
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29th of November she went in procession to St. Paurs, to 
return thanks for her deliverance from a great peril and 
affliction. Her reception was everything th^t could be 
wished, as far as the conduct of the vast Multitude was 
concerned; and they did honour to her by the utmost 
propriety of bearing; but, within the cathedral, we 
Bt^ypble upon an incident characteristic of that time, but 
scarcfeiy credible in ours. ‘ In the general “ thanksgWing,” 
the officiating clergyman, Mr. Hayes, one of the minor 
canons of St. Paul’s, omitted the particular thanksgiving 
which, at the request of any parishioner, it is customary 
to offer up, and which it' was understood her majesty 
desired might be offered up for her on the present occasion. 
It is said that Mr. Hayes refused, on the ground that the 
rubric directs that those may be named as returning thanks 
who have been previously prayed for ; but that the queen, 
not having been prayed for, could not be named in the 
thanksgiving.’ Thus, the same interdict which deprived 
her of the prayers of the nation, wrought to prevent her 
from returning thanks— a privilege which is commonly 
supposed to be the right of every worshipper within the 
Christian pale. 

The life of this unhappy lady offers but little more for 
record ; for the life itself was dyavdng to a close. When 
parliament met again, the time of the nation was largely 
occupied, and its temper tried, by discussions on the 
queen's affairs, caused by her continued exclusion from 
public prayers, and by recriminations on the inexhaustible 
, subject of last year’s prosecution. Ah annuity of £50,000 
was provided for her, by act of parliament; and some 
attempts were< made to obtain for her a share in the 
honours of the ensuing coronation. It was natural that 
one so long an cjutcast, and at length borne back into 
social life by the sympathies of a nation,*^Bhould accept too 
much from those sympathies, and fail to stop at the right 
’point in her deifiands. It would have l5een well if the 
queen had retired into silence after the grant of her 
annuity, and the final refusal toidnsert her name in the 
liturgy. Her demand to be crowned with the king, was, 
besides being properly untenable, far from prudent in 
regard to herself, or humane* towards the king. lie could 
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not meet her under sncli circumstances ; and the being 
crowned was not essential to her womanly honour, which 
was now as, much vindicated and protected as it could ever 
be. Whether* the claim to be crowned was or was not a 
fettse step in prudence and taste, there can bo no doubt 
that ther endeavour to obtain an entrance to the Abbey, to 
witness the ceremony, was a mistake. The queeiV;j«ras 
fairly ^turned a\fay from the door, amidst contending 
utterances of derision, sympathy, and indignation at the 
exclusion. It was a piteous sight ,* the personages ‘ on the 
leads,* ‘ in grotesque dresses,’ drawn out of the procession 
to see the transaction ; and the ‘ fashionable ladies,* all 
with tickets, no one stopping to offer hers to the pausing 
queen, but all hurrying on, ‘ without taking the slightest 
notice of her ; * the people below, meantime, shouting her 
name ‘ with great enthusiasm.* 

This was the last time of her giving trouble to her 
enemies, or perplexity to the fashionable who crossed her 
path, or smiles to the people whosQ hearts warmed towards 
her. She must have been often and long, if not perpeth- 
ally, since the accession of the king, in a fever of spirits 
which could not but wear her frame. The tension of mind 
whict she had now long undergone would have crazed 
most women, and could not be for ever sustained even 
by one of • so little substance * and so much versatility 
as, following Lord Malmesbury’s testimony to her early 
character, we may attribute to her still. Her mortification 
at the Abbey door happened on the 19th of July; on the 
2nd of August a bulletin was issued, which showed that 
she was seriously ill of internal inflammation. She was in 
no condition to contend with disease, and, cfc the 7th, she 
sank. It is testified that she said, with a mournful earnest- 
ness, on that last day, that she had no wMi to live : ‘ I do 
not know whether*! shall have to suffer bodily pain in 
dying ; but I shall quit life without any regret.* No ^ 
wonder I And wTio could wish that she sliould live ? AA 
the best, her future years must have been forlorn. Sup- 
posing her conduct, and tbiit of the people towards her, to ^ 
have been all that could be wished, to the end of a long 
life, she would still have beeq a desolate being. To a 
woman it can never be enough to be a queen — much less 
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to be a nominal queen, under perpetual solicitude for the 
very name. That her long home opened to her thus early 
was an event of comfort to those who knew shorcould never 
have any other home, or any natural work food for 
domestic affections. Yet the news of her death — joyful 
enough to her husband, who was on a pleasure trip at the 
fJfe:;5^sprea4 mourning over the land; and a countless 
multifude thronged to her funeral-procession. Theie were 
some riots on this occasion, caused by the determination of 
the people to have the hearse pass through the city; a 
point which they gained after some conflict with the 
soldiers, during which two men were killed by shots from 
the horse-guards on duty. After the lord mayor quitted 
the head of the procession, outside the city, the funeral 
company proceeded quietly enough to Harwich, where 
the body was immediately embarked for Stade, on its way 
to Brunswick. Times had changed since she arrived at 
the shores whence she thus departed; arrived, ‘vastly 
happy with her future expectations,’ with her prince’s 
portrait in her bosom, and a place on the greatest throne 
in the world within her view. She had soon found her 
prince ‘ not nearly so good-looking as his picture ; ’ and 
she found the same thing in regard to the ‘prospects’ 
about which she had been so ‘vastly happy.* For her 
the grave could never open untimely; and we««ee it open, 
as she did, ‘without any regret,’ though not without 
sadness. She had just entered her fifty-third year. 

We have fiiiislied the story of Qijipon Carolilie at once, 
that wo might not have to recur to it, with pain, at in- 
tervals. We must now revert to the beginning of the 
year, and the early transactions of the new reign. 
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DiSBoiUtion ana Neir ParUament — Slate of the Country — of 
GratAn — Education — Capital Punishments — Agi^ultural Distress 
— ^Parliamentary Reform-— Catholic Claims — Constitutional Associa- 
tion — Kin g*fl Visit to Ireland — Coronation — Death of Napoleon. 

On occasion of the death of the sovereign, it is usual for 
the parliament — which may remain in existence for six 
months, if the new king so please — to provide for the civil 
list, and all the exigencies of government duting the 
coming elections, and then be dissolved. On the death of 
George III., there was some anxious questioning as to 
whai;J^ should he done, on account of the peculiar condition 
of affairs. The time of parliament had, thus far in the 
session, been almost wholly occupied with legislating 
against the disaffected; and the business of the country 
remained to be done. It could hardly be gone thtough 
durii^ the six months ; and a six months’ canvass for the 
elections would be a serious evil to the country. It was 
clearly coi^vonient, therefore, that, as the king’s speech 
declared, there should he a new parliament called without 
delay. But the king and government wanted money, and 
supplies must bo voted immediately ; or, these matters of 
the purse would bo (?hbject to the dictation of the people 
at the elections. The Commons voted the supplies; the 
Lords acquiesced in the vote, expressly dtepensing with 
the act of parliament properly necessary on such an occa- 
sion. Two other subjects were discuss(^ ; the position of 
the q^ueen, and th^ issue of writs to four boroughs, against 
which gross corruption had been proved. Lord J. Bussell 
carried through flie Commons a hill to prefrent the issue ^ 
write to these four boroughs of Grampound, Penryn, Barn- 
staple, and Camelford. The bill was lost, b]|a majority 
of eleven, in the Upper House; but the incident showtf“ 
that the question of parliamentary reform was, by this 
time, able to command attention in the most critical 
seasons. On .the 28th of February, the parliament was 
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prorogued, to be dissolved on the 13th of March ; on the 
21st of April the new parliament assembled to be sworn 
in ; and on the 27th, the king opened the session in 
person. ^ 

His speech acquiesced in economy, and declared his con- 
tentment with the settlement of 1816, rather than that 
addition should be made to the popular burdens. 
ThS-boundedyWell, as the lord Chancellor antioipai^d, in a 
letter written the day before, that it would: *I think 
now tho speech, in which he will disavow wishing for any 
increase, will make him popular ; and, if times mend, will 
give him better chance of a fair increase of income than 
anything else could give him.* This declaration, however, 
was obtained with difficulty, from a prince who was always 
in pressing need of money. ‘ Our royal master seems to 
have got into temper again,’ says the above letter; ‘he 
has been pretty well disposed to part with us all, because 
we would not make additions to his revenue.’ * 

The ministers might well, indeed, refuse ‘ to oppress tho 
country at present, by additional taxation, for this pur- 
pose.’ The country was in no state to be trifled with ; 
and if the king had dismissed his ministers, he could 
hardly have found others who could have promised him an 
increase of income. The social disorders which had been 
occasioned by poverty, were in course of treatment by the 
harshest methods the constitution could be made to yield 
or countenance. The distress remained ; and the agricul- 
tural complainants themselves declared that they did not 
seek relief at the expense of the manufacturing and com- 
mercial classes, who were as sorely tried as themselves. 
The jails weri full of ‘ Radicals ; ’ prosecutions for high 
treason, sedition, libel, and blasphemy, were going forward 
all over the counCry, keeping up the disloyal and defiant 
action of men’s minds ; the queen was hastening home to 
take refuge among the people, from the peT-seoution of their 
^rulers ; men were hanged in rows, under a criminal law 
wkose severity was now a common topic of discussion in 
the legislatiire itself; and, in this posture of affairs, the 
“temper of the nation was not the blandest. It was good 
enough to let the election^ pass over without violence; 
but not BO easy as to bear any proposal for increasing the 
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royal income ; so the king had \o get into temper again/ 
and keep his ministers. 

The parliament returned, amidst all this turmoil and 
distress, difTered little in its composition from the last ; if 
anything, the •administration rather gained strength in it* 
In its first days, it lost one of its cmef ornaments. Mr. 
Grattan had come up to parliament again, on behalf of ^0 
Catholjcs, thougtbhis infirmities rendered him un&^ior 
public service. He arrived in London ill^ never again 
entered the House ; and told a deputation, who waited on 
him in May, that they would see him no more. He was 
then ‘ in the lowest state 6f physical exhaustion ; ’ made 
a vain effort to rise ; and here closed the efforts of a long 
and honest political life, dying on the 4th of June, after 
having spent forty-five years in the public service. He 
was missed and regretted, not only as a faithful patriot 
and an able man, but as the last of the band of orators 
bequeathed by the previous century to the present — the 
last of the extiaordinary group of whom Pitt and Fox 
were the prominent members. 

During this session, when many subjects of great and 
growing interest were brought forward — some in regular 
coursp, and some in consequence of the distress of the 
times — one mighty plea was urged, which some hearers 
thought irrelevant to the business of the time, while wiser 
men saw its close connection with every form of popular 
misery and national difficulty. This session was distin- 
guished by Mr. Brougham’s motion and speech on behalf 
of national education.* Mr. Ward might well speak of Mr. 
Brougham’s capacity for labour and versatility of powers. 
On the 24th of June, Mr. Lambton withdrey his notice of 
motion on parliamentary reform, for the 27th, on the 
ground that a subject so important coul^ not be properly 
attended to by the 41ouse or the country at a time when the 
queen’s business would engross all minds. Mr. Brougham 
then observed tlfcit, standing in the samg situation with ^ 
regard to his motion on national education, he should n8t 
withdraw if, as parliam^t and the country ,pould have 
nothing more important to attend to. ‘ By the production- 
of the plan which he was about to submit to parliament, 
he trusted that be should put il in the power of the House 
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to do a benefit to mankind, which would exist and bo 
widely felt long after that question — ^the queen’s business 
— should liave been determined ; and long after the differ- 
ences which existed between individuals,^ illustrious as 
they were, who were more immediately connected with^t, 
should have been forgotten.’ On the 28th of June was 
^nought forward the &st comprehensive and de^ite pro- 
poBM^or the education of the people of (^reat Britain. As 
has been recorded in a previous page, an educatidh com- 
mittee had been sitting since 1816, by whose labours a 
great mass of valuable information — of moral statistics — 
had been collected and made available ; and Mr. Brougham 
had, at that time, deolareA his intention of bringing for- 
ward a scheme of popular education for London, under 
parliamentary sanction and control, before attempting to 
diffuse instruction over the whole country. In his present 
move, he said nothing of this former intention, but pro- 
posed a plan for the education of the entire population of 
‘ the poor in England and Wales.’ • 

The plan proposed by Mr, Brougham was never adopted ; 
but the movement was not lost. No plan of general educa- 
tion of the poor has yet been adopted, and it is still 
impossible to seo when such an event will happen ; but the 
facts obtained and made known, the attention excitdfl, the 
conviction of the necessity of education produced in a 
multitude of minds, which yet cannot agree to*any scheme 
hitherto brought forward, have been, in themselves, a sort 
qf education, in preparation for a higher and a better ; and 
these date from Mr. Brougham’s e^rts in 1816 and 1820. 
If we have still too many marks instead of signatures, in 
parish regist^s, the proportion is much smauer than it 
was ; if we still find old gentlemen, here and there, who 
exhort against the ‘over-instruction of the people,’ and 
ladies who refusJ to take domestic servants who can road 
and write, we rarely meet, in towns and in ordinary 
middle-class society, with those alarms about the effect of 
Uie alphabet find the inkhom upon the poor, which 
were common when Mr. Brougham rose to plead their 
cause. 

According to his statement, the children requiring 
means of education were# about one-tenth of the whole 
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popnlation in England ; whereAs those proyi^ed with any 
means of education at all were only one-sixteenth (accord- 
ing to the moat recent census, it was one-sevent^ntb) ; 
and if the imml^er was deducted of those who received 
merely a dehant training in regard to habits, which was 
all that, dame-schools and other inferior schools could 
afford, the amount of effectual teaching would be found ^ 
be indeed miseral^y small. Large districts were dg^+i'ldjte 
of all^ means of instruction whatever: m others, the 
Sunday-schools of the Dissenters, who had carried out the 
plan of Sunday-schools much more vigorously than the 
Ohurch, were the only relianpe; and, good as are the 
principle and plan, no weekly meetings for instruction can 
ever impart any considerable amount of knowledge, or 
supply the place of that training of intellect and habits 
which is Bf main element in what is called education. 

The information obtained by the education committee 
was altogether from clergymen of the Established Church ; 
and Mr. Brougham’s plan provided for the schoolmasters 
being all members of that church ; for their being elected 
on the recommendation of clergymen, together with that 
of resident householders; and for their qualification for 
the office, by taking the sacrament within a month of their 
appofhtment. These were proposals which could not be 
acceded to by Dissenters; and which, therefore, neces- 
sitated the Irejection of the scheme. ^«’o scheme of popular 
education can ever become national, in this country, which 
gives the management of schools and the appointment of 
masters to the Church, while Dissenters constitute a large 
proportion of the inhabitants in almost every district, and 
especially in the most populous, where the Dissenters bear 
their full share in such education as ali eady exists. This 
difficulty was immediately fatal to the measure, and has 
been so to everyi scheme proposed tBtough succeeding 
years; the members of the Established Church insisting 
on direct religions instruction, as a part of the plan ; an(]^ 
the Dissenters refusing cither to subjoct^their children«to 
the religious instruction of the Church, or to pay for a 
system from which their Children are necessarily exclud^e d^ 
Whenever all parties shall consent to establish a system 
of secular instruction, providing for the religious training 
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to be carried on in perfect freedom by the clergy and 
ministers of the respective denominations, the nation may 
enjoy a scheme of general education ; but, evidently, not 
till then. Mr. Brougham’s measure was drappfed, after the 
first reading of the bill ; but it answered a^reat pui'pese 
in rousing the mind of the nation to the most important 
^object which could occupy it; and it will ever remain 
memorable as the first express move towards the greatest 
achievement ^hich still remains to be effected. This 
session was, the while, affording evidence of the need of 
popular enlightenment, and of the educational training 
which is afforded by the free discussion of social interests. 
AVe find petitions presented, from country districts, com- 
plaining of the operation of machinery in throwing people 
out of work ; and, on the other hand, a large number of 
petitions in favour of an extension of freedom of trade. 

Something was gained this year, in the direction of a 
diminution of capital punishment, by Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s success, in carrying three bills out of six which he 
brought forward in the place of the lamented Sir S. 
Eomilly. By the passage of these bills, shoplifting to the 
value of five shillings ceased to be punishable with death 
— great as was the lord chancellor’s apprehension that, by 
this relaxation, small tradesmen would be ruined, in the 
face of the clearest evidence that the severity of the law 
caused that offence to go almost invariably unpunished. 
There is something amusing, and certainly instructive, in 
looking back, after a few years, upon the records of the 
fears of legislators. Lord Kedosdale was, on this occasion, 
alarmed at the proposal that men should no longer be put 
to death for blackening their faces in the commission of 
theft by night. The offence of stealing game and other 
articles by night ^remained punishable by fine and trans- 
portation; it was proposed to repeal that portion of the 
Black Act by which night-thefts, with blackened faces, 
were made punishable with death. Lord Eedesdale told 
of the tax he anoL his neighbours had to pay — £200 a year, 
for a police of six men — to clmck deer-stealing on the 
borders of the forest ; and he declared his fear that if men, 
already deer-stealers, were no longer to be hanged for 
blackening their faces, ‘the practice among these depre- 
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dators would be universally resorted to.* He was supported 
by the lord chancellor, who actually succeeded in throwing 
out that clause of the bill. From this time forward, how- 
ever, it wa8*p(plonger a capital offence fojr an Egyptian to 
remain one y^ar in the country ; for a notorious thief to 
reside w^ Northumberland or Cumberland ; for any one t<^ 
be found disguised in the Mint, or to injure WestminetiOT 
Bridge^ The vagrant laws were now tc^ be silfposed 
severe enough for gipsies ; and the laws which protected 
the southern counties to be sufficient for the northern. 
By the third of the success^l bills, which was carried with 
some mutilation, several offences — some serious, and some 
no more so than the wounding of cattle and the sending 
threatening letters — were reduced from capital to simple 
felonies. But in no case were the offences of stealing on 
navigable rivers, and even the lighter kinds of forgery, 
permitted to be visited with punishment short of death. 
The bills regarding these crimes were necessarily with- 
drawn; no further advance was made, for some sessions, in 
substituting milder punishments for that of death. Sir 
James Mackintosh continued his efforts, year b;^ year ; but 
could only work out some preparatitm for future success. 
In his^attempt in regard to forgery, in the session of 1821, 
he committed a mischievous oversight in inserting the 
forgery of Ejgink of England notes among those which were 
to remain punishable with death, as the forgeries of wills, 
transfers of stock, and marriage registers and licences. 
He yielded this point, on the ground of the seriousness of 
the offence of forging bank-notes ; but he thus gave up the 
strong ground that the capital punishment was less effec- 
tive than a milder one for the prevention ctf the offence, 
and enabled his opponents to regard him as considering 
the severer punishment the best for its •bject. All that 
was gained for thred years was a pledge from the House of 
Commons in the session of 1822: ‘That this House will, 
at an early period *of the next session of parliament, tak% 
into their most seriftus consideration the means of increas- 
ing the efficacy of the criminal laws, by abating their 
undue rigour.’ This resolution was adopted by a majority 
of 16, in a House of 218; and the ‘loud cheers’ which 
followed the announcement excited much expectation 
VOL. I. ' 2 a 
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throughoTit the country, as to the fidelity with which the 
Commons would redeem their pledge on the arrival of the 
session of 1823. 

The restlessness of the country under ‘ agricultural dis- 
tress ’ was in these days a perpetual, as oomi^Srcial distress 
was a frequently recurring evil. It might really; puzzle a 
’<^sitant from another hemisphere to understand how it 
could ^e that, with regard to an article of^the first necessity 
— an article inevitably produced, because inevitably con- 
sumed — the producers should be, for long courses of years, 
distressed and impoverished. ‘From the commencement 
of the session of parliament (1820), numerous petitions on 
the subject of the existing agricultural distress had been 
presented to the House, stating in strong language the 
extent of the evil, and imploring parliament to apply a 
remedy.* The remedy applied for was, the raising of 
prices by the creation of an artificial scarcity ; a project 
which it could not be expected that the great body of 
bread-eaters would agree to. A committee of inquiiy was 
obtained by a sort of accident — by a number of too-oon- 
fident members of the House having gone home, instead of 
waiting till the debate closed at four in the morning ; but 
the government, who did not choose to open again the 
question of the com-law^s, managed to limit the function of 
this committee to the inquiry, whether the averages were 
obtained correct, so as to afford reliable inforination as to 
the prices of com abroad? In 1821, ‘the agricultural dis- 
tress of the present year was not inferior to that of 1820. 
No new causes of embarrassment h^vd sprung up, but the 
price of corn still continued low;’ landlords would not 
reduce their ij^nts, and farmers had to pay their rents out 
of their capital. In 1822, ‘ the beginning of the present 
year was marked chiefly by the clamours of the farmers 
and landowners^ In 1823, ‘the country exhibited the 
most unequivocal marks of a steady and progressive pros- 

* perity. Every branch of manufacturings industry was in a 
flourishing stafe.’ Yet, though agricultuie was in a some- 
what less depressed condition, ‘complaints were uttered, 

* in various county-meetings held immediately before, or 
shortly after, the meeting of parliament.* These incessant 
groanmgs, wearisome to the ears, and truly distressing to 
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the hearts, of all listeners, were not home away, idly on 
the winds. They did not obtain from parliament the aid 
which the complainants desired, but they largely advanced 
the cause *of •parliamentary reform. the agricultural 
interest haJ been in a state of high prosperity from 1820 
to 1830^ the great question of reform of parliament muirt 
have remained afloat much longer than it did, from tiro 
inertness or opposition of the agricultural classes ; •who, as 
it was, were sufficiently discontented with* parliament to 
desire a change, Extraordinaiy as this may appear, when 
we regard only the preponderance of the landed interest 
in the House at that time, we shall find, on looking abroad 
through the country, that it was so. Such politicians as 
Cobbett presented themselves among the discontented* 
farm^s, and preached to them about the pressure of the 
debt, of a bad system of taxation, and a habit of extrava- 
gant expenditure ; and of a short method of remedying * 
these evils, by obtaining a better constituted House of 
Commons. It was no small section of the agricultural 
classes that assisted in carrying the question at last ; and 
it would be interesting to know how many of that order of 
reformers obtained their convictions through the distress 
of thgse years. 

Except by such advancement in political education as is 
wrought bj adversity, and the discussion which it excites, 
the first year of the new king’s reign cannot be called one 
of progress. No prosperity accrued to the people; and 
nothing was done by the government, which could redeem 
them from the odium* of their proceedings in regard to the * 
queen. The next session was more full of deeds and of 
promise, and some brightness of hope beging to dawn upon 
the dark scene of misrule and discontent in England. It 
was something that the question of pa^iament^ry reform 
had now become *80 prominent as that three motions 
relating to it were discussed in the course of the session ; 
besides that gre*t meetings were held elsewhere, whichf 
kindled sentiment and stimulated discussion. Of the%e 
meetings, the most impoi^ant was a dinner at the London 
Tavern, on the 4th of May, when speeches of great vigouf^* 
were made by the leading reformers in the House of 
Commons, and when Dr. Lushtogton openly declared, and 

2 A 2 
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clearly Jwoved, that the way to every other reform was 
through an amended oonstitutioD of the legislature. 

From this time may be dated the cont^iuous and 
sucoessful agitation of the reform question-^^n agitation 
which was one of the blessings of peace. It fippears to be 
1,7s true in regard to the life of a nation as of an individual, 
that in oi-der to rise, morally and intellectually, it must 
be possessed by some great idea, in the* pursuit ofowhich 
its best powers must be appealed to and perseveringly 
exercised. As a man will never become worthy of his 
manhood who lives on from day to day, merely taking 
what comes, and neither endeavouring to raise his concep- 
^tions of what he might be, nor to live up to such notions 
as he has ; so neither can a nation keep up any nationality 
which has no aims and no ideal. The herd who live 
under a despot may go on being a herd from generation to 
generation ; they are not a nation, and not having national 
privileges, have no national duty. With those whq live 
under a representative system, the case is widely different ; 
they must rise morally, or they will sink politically ; they 
cannot keep still, fold the hands to sleep, and leave the 
conduct of affairs to their rulers. It was the mistake of 
the government of Lords Liverpool, Sidmouth, EldoR:, and 
Castlereagh, not to perceive this plain truth; and their 
not perceiving it was the cause, not only of th^ir misrule, 
but of their despondency about the state of the nation. 
During the war, the nation were supplied with the idea 
of the time — from without, as it were ; so that, to their 
short-sighted rulers, all appeared sale and well at home. 
The idea, in this case, was of the national preservation 
first, and its hbnour afterwards. It is the one only quality 
which makes war endurable, that it supplies a national 
idea at the time'^-br the people's heart and mind to work 
up to ; and it is the great curse of war — a heavier curse 
than its bloodshed, burnings, and cost of woe and wealth 
-•-that it engretises a nation with an idea lower than it 
might have and ought to have, unless it be a struggle for 
existence or redemption. The ^English nation had now 
come out of a war ; and, by the very constitution of the 
human mind, some great general aim must be presented 
for it to work up to. The government did not see the 
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necessity, and would, ignorantly and unconsciously, have 
dissolved the national unity, by requiring every man to 
subside into his own home and proper business, without 
entertaining |tny national ideas at all, till the next war 
should call up tlie whole people again to act as one man. 

In accordance with this notion of theirs, the govemmeijj# 
set itself to repress and punish every movement of JJiought 
and s^ech whicfi had any political aspiration in it. This 
brought out a more violent and ignorant thought, and a 
more desperate speech, till there were treason orations on 
hustings, and drilling on 4veaths, and diabolical murder- 
plots in stables; and the government regarded their 
charge, the nation, as sinking under an attack of moral, 
and political plague. There was no fear, however ; and the 
lesson offered by those times may serve to guide and cheer 
a future time, when a like crisis may occur, from however 
different causes. The necessary idea and consequent aim 
were* sure to arise ; and here, under this date, we see what 
they were. The nation aspired to improve its own life. 
Like a man who finds his indolence weakening him, his 
want of aim giving occasion to* disorder among his pas- 
sions, and his interior liberties wasting under this anarchy, 
and ^ho rouses himself to contemplate the idea he once 
had of what he would be, and stimulates himself to over- 
take this Weal — the English nation now began to rouse 
itself for its immortal struggle to become the representative 
commonwealth that it professed to be. Day by day it 
became clear to morq minds, and more clear to all minds, 
that to secure the integrity of the representation was to 
secure all that was wanted by reasonable malcontents, and 
all that was necessary to silence unreasonalfte disaffection. 
From the moment that reform of parliament became the 
ascertained and avpwed aim of the enli^tened part of the 
English nation, a new life was infused into the frame of 
English society, disaffection was absorbed into a strenuous 

S olitical action, and the noblest virtues #f activity, sel£- 
enial, and generosity manifested themselves with growing 
vigour and glo]pr, till tlfe struggle and the sacrifice o^, 
aristocratic prejudice, privilege, and interest were com- 
pleted, as regards that particular effort, by the achievement 
of parliamentary reform in 1832. It was not till that 
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year that the work was seen to be effectnal ; but the effort 
yielded inestimable fruits from month to month of the ten 
preceding years. During all that time, th,e people were 
teaming to apprehend the value of that re1)resentatiye 
.system which had been duly appreciated hitherjbo only 
S&tfully and partially, and had still to be studied as a new 
lesson cby the whole of the generation ^which had been 
occupied by tHe ideas of the war. The lesson was Idhmed, 
soundly and thoroughly. The lowest of the people came 
to know something of the idea of citizenship ; the instructed 
became animated with more vi'Cid and definite conceptions 
of political duties and liberties; and the holders of 
aristocratic power, privilege, and interest — those who 
held* much of the representation as a personal property, 
were strengthened and prepared for a sacrifice of political 
privilege and property, so noble as is even yet hardly 
appreciated, but will not fail to be admired and honoured 
as it ought through the unborn generations which’ will 
read history in the clear light of a future age. While the 
apprehensive and narrow-minded riilers of that period 
were shuddering over the revelations of the time, and 
writing to each other that ‘ all that just and honest pride 
which once gave comfort and dignity to a state of existence 
in this country, is nearly cancelled and obliterated,’ that 
country was preparing to show how safe and^how noble 
an abode it was for tlie principles of true liberty and 
impartial law, and liow little was to be feared for a nation 
whose multitude desired to share in the responsibilities of 
legisation and order, and whose aristocracy could surrender 
ancient privilege and property at the summons of a new 
time. There had long been some among that aristocracy, 
enlightened and ^umane, who had been awake to this 
summons, and many among the multitude who had been 
impatient at its delay; but the effectual efforts which 
•achieved the reform of parliament may i be considered to 
h^lve begun froiS this spring of 1821. 

The avowals and incitements uttered at that dinner at 
^the London Tavern on the 4th oi^ May, spread through the 
land, being preceded by one, and followed by two more 
distinct movements in parliament. That movements in 
parliament were instigated and supported by the country 
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is evident enougli — ^not only from the obvious truth that 
no order, or corporate or assembled body, ever reforms 
itself without pressure from without, but from the number 
of petitions fbj reform which we find sent up to the House 
during this and succeeding sessions. Supported by a 
mass of*such petitions, Mr. Lambton moved, on the 17t^ 
of April, for a committee of the whole House, to consider 
the stjAe of the representation of the people in parliament* 
During the debate, which occupied two evenings, the 
opposite benches were nearly empty; and there was so 
thin an attendance during# both evenings as to show that 
the House itself was little aware*of the growing importance 
of the question before it. The division was taken during 
the absence of the leading members on both sides, and 
even of Mr. Lambton himself, the numbers being 55 to 43 ; 
that 's, there was a majority of 12 against Mr. Lambton’s 
motion. Perhaps the leading members on both sides 
might have been surpiised if they could have been told 
how, on that day eleven yeais, the country would be 
awaiting the issue of the struggle, in the certainty of 
success ; and how, on that day twelve years, the reformed 
parliament would bo in full career, at leisure for further 
imprcfvemonts, from the great question of the century 
being disposed of. 

On the 9th of May, Lord John Eussell took up the 
subject, without securing much more attention to what he 
had to say than Mr. Lambton had enjoyed. Few 
‘ leading members ’ tqok the trouble, or had the courage to 
attend while he recommended his resolutions. These 
resolutions went merely to declare that the people were 
dissatisfied with their representation ; thatf means should 
be taken to effect a representation of wealthy and populous 
places which had yet no voice in thf" legislature ; and 
that boroughs convicted of bribery and corruption should 
be disfranchised.. There was little debate; the firsts 
resolution was condemned by a majority ctf 31 in a House 
of 279 ; and the others were negatived without a division. 

Unpromising as all thfs looked, a real beginning 
made, and immediately, to amend the representation. 
Grampound was disfranchised, |o the dismay and grief of 
the lord chancellor, who saw no bounds to the mischief 
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of depriving some possibly innocent electors there of their 
votes, on account of the corruption of the rest, while he 
could perceive no reason for giving the franchise to Leeds, 
Birmingham, Manchester, and other populOug places. As 
the bill passed the Commons, the Grampdhnd franchise 
^was to be transferred to Leeds ; but the Lords decided for 
TWO additional members for the county of York, instead of 
giving-'a representation to Leeds. There ‘^as some difficulty 
as to whether the Commons should put up with such a 
contravention of their will by the Lords; but Lord John 
Eussell thought it important to take all that could be got 
on this question ; and, though the bill had ceased to be his 
charge after sustaining some essential alterations before it 
went up to the Lords, he secured its final acceptance by 
the Commons, and it passed on the 30 th of May. It was 
on occasion of this bill that Mr. Ward said that he did 
not conceive that by voting for the disfranchisement of 
Grampound, * he was giving any pledge to what was railed 
parliamentary reform.’ So he thought, and so thought 
many who were, like him, unaware that they were now 
securely involved in a movement against which they had 
formerly protested. It is instructive to read the records — 
in this case very brief — of the gradual enlargcniQnt of 
views which time and thought bring to such men. It is 
an instructive comment on the past, and na valuable 
prophecy as to the future. In October, 1819, Mr. Ward 
writes to the Bishop of Llandaff; ‘All I am afraid of is, 
that by having the theoretical defects of the present House 
of Commons perpetually dinned info their ears, the well- 
intentioned and well-affected part of the community should 
at last begin ftto suppose that some reform is necessary. 
Now, I can hardly conceive any reform that would not 
bring us within the draught of the whirlpool of democracy, 
towards whmh we should be attracted by an irresistible 
force, and in an hourly accelerating ratio. But I flatter 
’“myself there is ^wisdom enough in the country to preserve 
us long from such an innovation.* In April, 1820, he 
writes: ‘But I confess that when I see the progress that 
■^ireform seems to be making, not only among the vulgar, 
but among persons like yourself, of understanding and 
education, clear of interested motives and party fanaticism. 
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my spirits fail me upon the subject I should look 


forward with much more comfort to what may remain to 
me of life^ if I could persuade myself that the first day of 
reform was &of at hand, and that the first day of reform 
would not be the first day of the English revolution.’ In 
February, 1821, he tells his correspondent that Sir J. , 
Mackintosh ‘ would keep the nomination boroughs ; * ' 
adding# ‘ For my {)art, I am well enough coijtent wfth the 
constitution as it is. This much, however, 1 must confess, 
that if public opinion — the opinion of men of sense and 
reflection like yourself, uiv5onnected with party — once 
turns against it, there ought tt) be a change. We anti- 
reformers stand upon practical benefit — now there is no 
talking about the practical benefit of a discredited con- 
stitution.* In June, 1822, though still declaring himself 
‘ afraid of parliamentary reform,’ he speaks with satisfac- 
tion of the contiol exercised by public opinion over the 
votes tf)i the Commons, and bears this remarkable testimony 
to the improvement of the national mind under the agita- 
tion of the question. Writing of Byron’s prediction of a 
revolution, ho says : ‘ For my part, I cannot help flattering 
myself, in spite of a great deal ot distress, and some 
discontent, that this event is highly improbable. It 
appears to me that the people of England are advancing 
in knowledge and good sense. Party-spirit seems to be 
less blind and furious than it used to bo. There is less 
'factious opposition — I am not speaking of the House, but 
of the country — to the ministry, and less factious support 
of it. People do not abandon themselves so entirely to 
certain leaders, but exercise a more discriminating judg- 
ment upon each question as it arises.’ In » few years, he 
became a member of the Canning ministry. Here we 
have in brief the history of a large cla#s of the minds of 
the time, which were opening sideways, as one may say, 
while those of th§ lowest order of reformers were opening 
upwards. ^ ^ * 

The other great featuie of the session was the removal 
of the conflict on the Catholic claims to the floor of the 
House of Lords. It was evident to all far-seeing men thaf 
the time was approaching when it would no longer do for 
politicians to go on repeating fiom year to year their own 
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feelings about admitting Catholics to the legislature, and 
their own opinions about the pernicious character and 
tendencies of the Catholic faith ; but when they would be 
compelled by circumstances to take a fre.^h* view of tli© 
whole question, modified as it was by the admission of 
^pew elements, and bearing a new relation to the History of 
the time. The occasion was drawing on from year to 
year. *^hen iwe see it arrive, wo shall take a brief Purvey 
of the old view in offering the aspect of the new. Mean- 
time, it must be recorded here that this session of 1821 
was marked by the going o'^’or of the Coniinons to the 
cause of the Catholics, and by the responsibility of their 
exclusion f»om political life being thrown upon the Lords. 
It was ill March of this year that Mr. Ward wrote : ‘ Well ! 
what say you at Oxford to the progress the Boman 
Catholics are so evidently making towards an equal partici- 
pation of all privileges ? Is it borne patiently, or will a 
great cry be raised ? Not that I think the bill wiR pass 
this year ; but the intellectual preponderance in its favour 
is so great in parliament, that one can hardly conceive 
either that or some such measure being very long delayed. 
Tlie tone of opposition to it is lowered to the utmost 
point.* It was not by ‘intellectual preponderance^ that 
Mr. Plunket’s bill was thrown out in the Lords, after 
having been passed in the Commons by a mafority of 19 
on the third reading. ‘The Duke of York,* says Lord 
Eldon, ‘has done more to quiet this matter than every- 
thing else put together. It has h£|,d a great effect.* If 
‘everything else* on that side delayed the resistance to 
the Commons less than the Duke of York, the resistance 
was obviously^ln a desperate state. If the duke had had 
anything to claim on the ground of ‘ intellectual prepon- 
derance,* he was Mortal, and ho was pot young. So the 
issue was not doubtful, and probably not distant. The 
^ Catholics rejoiced with the quietness pplitic under their 
still depressed ormdition. The lovers of civil and religious 
liberty rejoiced more loudly and openly. ^ The Lords rejoiced 
jilso. In their blindness to what?\vas coming, they thought 
"^11 was well when they had thrown out the bill of this 
session by a majority of 39^^ Lord Eldon writes : ‘ I have 
nothing further to delay your drinking to the thirty-nine 
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who saved the thirty-nine articles — a very fashionable 
toast.’ Their rejoicing might be allowed ungrudgingly — 
not only because it was short-lived, but , because it was 
merely a veil* shrouding terrors, not the less pitiable for 
being visionary. The spirit of fear is as much an object 
of compassion to the spirit of faith in politics as in any 
other department of life ; and, till those who suffer under 
it can bif disabused* of their terrors, any snatahes of*^ relief 
and mirth that they can enjoy may be regarded with for- 
bearance, and even sympathy, by those, among others, 
whom they are oppressing fsr yet a little while. So the 
Catholics could smile at the edhoes of the toast of the 
thirty-nine, while diligently preparing for a re-urging of 
their claims. 

This year is remarkable for an organised attack upon 
the freedom of the press. It was so soon baffled, and so 
effectually resisted, that a mere notification of the fact 
would ^erve, were it not that the promptitude and fidelity 
shown in the defence of liberty of printing are themselves 
a feature of the times which ought to be x)rominently 
brought forward. 

Seasons of harsh rule are invariably those of licence of 
speech? Men under torment or in bonds groan or curse ; 
^ and a people under stringent misrule will rail ; and their 
baser part tnay be expected to mock and blaspheme. 
Thus it was while Lord Sidmoulh was in power. Libels, 
caricatures, irreligious scoffs, abounded ; and the more 
they were noticed, the^ more they abounded. It is observ- 
able that these libels were not the weapon of any one 
party. While the lowest vendors of printed trash were 
lampooning the rulers of the country, th# government 
press was libelling the leaders of the popular party ; and, 
indeed, pouring out, slanders against eve^ man of liberal 
politics whom it could find means to attack. Evil-speak- 
ing seemed to haiie sprung up like a curse all over the 
land. Statesmen, and private gentlemen# and literarjg 
men, were fighting duels; and the prisons and police- 
offices were crowded with bold ruffians or tattered ballad-, 
vendors, who dealt iff railing for bread. Women were 
shamed in newspapers — a things not much to be wondered 
at, at a time when the highest woman in the realm was 
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pilloried in the House of Lords for a succession of weeks ; 
the king was baricatured — the ministers were nicknamed 
— every public man was slandered — and the diseased 
appetite for mockery and vituperation soiled upon sacred 
things ; and there was nothing so high or fioly, but that it 
^ was laid hold of for purposes of malice or low i«rit. The 
evil was undeniable. The only questions were how it 
arose,^ and ]jow it was to be dealt' with. Tbe great 
practical mistake was in the conclusion that it arose, un- 
provoked, from the natural wickedness of men, and that it 
must be put down by the stigong hand — this strong hand 
being by no means imparaal in its pressure. Forty peers 
and bishops, a large number of the clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church, and of Tory leaders, in and out of parlia- 
ment, formed themselves into a company which they 
called the Constitutional Association, but which was soon 
better known through the country by the name of the 
Bridge-Street Gang. They invited subscriptions and co- 
operation from all who were well-disposed towards piety, 
peace, and order ; and iheir appeal to the religious world, 
and on behalf of morals, taste, and quietude, was exten- 
sively responded to. It took some time to show well- 
meaning and apprehensive people the tyranny and rrico of 
a system of party superintendence of the press. But this 
tyranny and the vicious principle of the tociely were 
apparent soon enough to secure the speedy insignificance 
and decay of the enterprise. Englishmen soon began to 
see that the forty peers and bishops who undertook the 
control of the press could be no proper members of a court 
of final appeal. As censors of the press, they could not 
properly sit as judges in the House of Lords. Englishmen 
soon began to inquire what was to become of their liberties 
if a rich associati,on of great men was to spread its police 
of spies and informers over the land, and prosecute every 
poor tradesman who might offer to sell what they con- 
gidered blasphemous and seditious works. It was evident 
that by a mere threat of prosecution they might deter any 
tradesman, but a stout-hearted*, on© h4re and there, from 
selling any book or paper which they did not approve. 
Englishmen soon began to cry ‘ Shame ! ’ when they saw 
members of this association taking their places in the 
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jury-box in trials for libel*; and the fate of the enterprise 
was sealed when the judges adopted the plactice of com- 
pelling jurymen to declare upon oath whether they were 
members of the^Constitutional Association, before permit- 
ting them to en1;er upon their function. The society had 
sent a circular to every justice of the peace throughout 
the country, offering their exposition and application of 
the law ^f libel, and^ requiring that it should Ijp universally 
made knowA, as its diffusion would be considered in aggra- 
vation of punishment in convictions for libel hence- 
forward; they had raised % vast fund, instituted many 
prosecutions — thrown grey-haired men, starving women, 
and ill-conditioned adventurers into prison, to grow 
desperate there, and do double mischief when they came 
out again; they had usurped the office of the attorney- 
general, interfered with the administration of justice, and 
laid hands on the press, and were about to raise up, by 
provocj^tion, a counter-association, in conflict with which 
the peace, temper, and manners of society woqld probably 
have given way altogether ; when, at this point, the 
ravage w'as stopped. Exposure was all 'that was necessary ; 
and the exposure was easily and speedily made. The 
association was formed in December, 1820. On the 23rd 
of the next May, Mr. Brougham directed the attention of 
• the House ^f Commons to its proceedings ; and after a 
discussion of its legality and morality, a few nights after- 
wards, its vigour decayed ; and before another year was 
over, we find it spoken of in the records of the time as a 
thing gone by — a miSchief and danger practically extin- 
guished, though the assocation was not^ disbanded. When 
we consider what the resources of this society were, in 
funds, numbers, rank, influence, and the support of good 
principle and feeling — however misled gyfid misapplied — 
we cannot but be struck with the strength and liveliness 
of the English instinct for liberty, and grateful for the 
security afforded bf its vigilance. ^ ^ 

Bo late as the end of April of this year. Lord Eldon 
writes to his brother: ‘Nc^ Irish expedition; probably no 
coronation.’ Yet the king was crowned, and went to Ire-* 
land, and also, later in the year, to Hanover. When he went 
to Ireland, his ministers were h&ppy in the hope that the 
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visit of the soverign would ‘ traAqnillise ’ that unfortunate 
country; and^ihe accounts sent home by Lord Sidmouth, 
who attended the king, of his reception, show no mis- 
giving as to the duration of the ‘ good-feeling ’ with which 
his majesty was greeted. Nothing was risible but ^en- 
thusiastic loyalty,’ inducing hopes of ‘ permanent benefit,’ 
and this as late as September. Yet, on the 20th of Octo- 
ber, lord Sidmouth reports to Lord Londondery (Lord 
Castlereagh, Under his new title) ‘ very unpleasant ^counts 
from Ireland.’ Unreasonable as it would be at any time 
to expect to satisfy a malcontent nation by a passing visit 
from the sovereign, there |eem to have been special reasons, 
in this case, why the royal appearance acted only for the 
moment, and on the surface — and a limited surface. While 
the royal squadron was wind-bound off Holyhead, news 
arrived of the death of the queen. The king proceeded to 
Dublin and secluded himself till the corpse of his wife was 
supposed to have left England. He then emerged — in a 
mo(jd which we can imagine to be shared by the 'crowd 
around hint under the stimulus of Dublin festivities, but 
which can hardly he supposed to have so impressed the 
Irish nation with reverence and love as to work in them a 
sudden restoralion to peace, contentment, and loyal'^\ ‘I 
cannot help suspecting,’ writes Mr. Waifl, ‘that his 
majesty’s late journeys to sec his kingdoms of Ireland and 
Hanover will not, on the whole, redound much to his 
honour or advantage. His manners no doubt are, when he 

pleases, very graceful and captivating But on the 

whole, he wants dignity, not only in the seclusion and 
familiarity of his more private life, but on public occa- 
sions He seems to have behaved, not like a 

sovereign coming in pomp and state to visit a part of his 
dominions, but like a popular candidate come down upon 
an electioneering trip. If the day before he left Ireland, 
he had stood for Dublin, ho would, I dare say, have turned 
out Shaw or Grattan.’ 

At the coronation, which took place on the 19th of 
Julj^, George IV., for the time, looked the king. There 
<^was hollowness there too. The blaze of jewels, the 
splendour of the robes, the pealing of the music, thb cry of 
‘God save the king,’ the* smiles and loyal eagerness, all 
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looked like rejoicing ; but the kihg’s chancellor, the keeper 
of his conscience and slave of his prerogative, admits: 

* Everybody went in the morning under very uncomfort- 
able feelings aijd dread.* The reason why was known to 
alL There "voas one outside knocking for admission, 

‘ trying ^very door in the Abbey in vain.’ This phantom 
of an injured queen was felt, though not seen, amidst the 
festivities ; and how dreaded it was, we perceive from the 
triumph 0^ the pious Lord Eldon in her •mortincation, 

‘ It is all over, quite safe and well A gentleman in 

the hall told us, that when her majesty got into the 
carriage again, she wept. .• . . . John Bull spared us ; 
indeed, his family were very civil to me, in the course of 
my transit from the hall to the Abbey. The business is 
certainly over in a way nobody could have hoped.’ 

Another ‘business’ was ‘certainly over’ just at this 
time, which must have caused relief to the king and his 
ministers, oven greater than that the coronation passed off 
well. • It may be hoped that they also felt something of 
the solemn and mournful emotion which ran through the 
heart of the civilised world at the news. While the 
pageantry of our great regal festival was preparing — while 
the gems were burnishing, and the tapestries unrolling, 
and the throne erecting, and the choir practising, the 
Chamber of Deputies at Paris were receiving the following 
petition : * 

‘J^apoleon is no more. We claim his remains. The 
honour of France requires this restitution ; and what the 
honour of France requires will be accomplished. She 
cannot endure that ho who was her chief — that he whom 
she saluted with tho title of Great, and the designation 
of Emperor, should remain as a trophy in® the hands of 
foreigners j and that every Englishman may say, on show- 
ing an insolent monument : “ Here is tMb Emperor of the 
French.’” 

The temper of ihis petition may be excused when it is. 
considered that it is from the officers ai|d adherents 
Napoleon, who saw him pine and die, far from home, and 
in captivity. At such a Inonient, they had the sympathj^ 
even of those who had most urgently demanded that the 
world should be secured by tho.rigid seclusion of him who 
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had troubled it so long and so severely. Now that it was 
over, and that that restless spirit could trouble his race no 
more, the natural feelings of compassion and regret arose 
strongly and universally. His fellow-menF. began at once 
to look back upon him as a man, and nob only as a con- 
queror and disturber who had humbled the -pride of 
nations, and broken up the peace of continents. He was 
at once regarded as a sulFering man — ftll pitying him for 
the dreadful Tate of his closing years, spent® in chafing 
against his bonds, and sinking under the burden of igno- 
minious idleness; while the most thoughtful had a still 
deeper compassion for him, as one who had failed in the 
true objects of human life by the pursuit of personal aims. 
Looking back, they saw how one endowed with noble 
powers could have known but little of the peace of the 
soul ; and how, in the crowning moments of his triumphs, 
his life had been a failure. Looking forward, they saw 
how, throughout the whole future of human experience, 
he would stand dishonourably distinguished from the 
humblest servant of the race who had ministered to its 
real good. Many, throughout all time, who have appa- 
rently been baffled in their aims, and laboured in vain to 
work out their schemes, have, visibly or invisibly, a^itained 
the truest and highest success by an unwavering fidelity 
to the right and the true, and have enjoyed their natural 
recompense in the exaltation of their own being. This 
one man, befoi:e whose powers the nations quailed, and 
whose will seemed to be, for the time, the law of his kind, 
was, in. his very triumphs, a sufferer —a wanderer from the 
home of human affections — a powerless and defeated soldier 
in the conflict of human life. And he could not retrieve 
himself in adversity. Leisure and solitude brought no 
healing to him.^ He had no moral force which could 
respond to the appeal of adverse circumstance. He had in 
him nothing of the man which could, in a season of rest, 
look back with wonder or a smile on the turbulence of its 
Childish vanity^and pride ; nothing of the sage which could 
draw from the vicissitudes of experience any aliment of 
'’present wisdom and peace. He remained to the last 
morally a child and a sufferer — a baffled child, and an 
unconscious sufferer from •worse woes than his mortifica- 
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tions, liis bondage, and bis privations. It might bo a 
question whether all was done for him, or done in the best 
way, which his vast powers, and his misfortunes, and his 
appeal as an enemy, might claim ; buj if all had been done 
which the highest wisdom and magnanimity could suggest, 
it could have really availed him nothing. His misery lay 
too deep for healing by human hands: it was wrought 
into his very being ; and it could be dissolved by ift) touch 
short of that which took out the life from the clay, and 
gave back the dust to dust. That time had now come. 
The dulled eye no longer wandered over the boundless 
ocean which surrounded £is island-prison ; his aching 
mind no longer gazed abroad listlessly over the heaving 
sea of human affairs ; his spent heart had ceased its beat- 
ing ; and his dust lay u^ider the willows in that nook at 
St. Helena, where strangers came from tho east and the 
west, to feel and wonder at tho silence "which had settled 
down on one who had made the world echo with the wail 
of th6 widow and the orphan, the groans of dying multi- 
tudes, the tramp of hosts, and the crash of falling empires. 
In this nook of the world there had been no peace to his 
soul; and it was, perhaps, all the more soothing to find 
quietness about his grave. 

He died on the 5th of May 1821, after a painful and 
lingering dqpline. The news of his death reached England 
while London was preparing for the coronation of the 
sovereign who had had him in charge, and who was to 
follow him, after, the lapse of a few years, to that bed of 
rest where foes lie down side by side — comrades at last. 
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. Coalition with the Grenville Party — Retirement of Lord Sidmouth— 
Mr, Peel — Mr. Canning — Lord Wellesley in Ireland — Motion in 
favour of Catholic Peers— Peterborough Questions — New Marriage 
Act — (jlose of ^Session — King’s Visit to Scotftind — Death rof Lord 
Londonderry — Mr. Canning Foreign Secretary — Lord Amherst goes 
to India. 

Lord Liverpool’s administration had been very powerful 
in its day ; and it still preserved an air of authority and 
aeourity which imposed upon the general public, and 
prevented all but the watchful lovers of liberty on the one 
hand, and those who dreaded change on the other, from 
perceiving that a new time was coming — a way opening 
for the arrival of new men and new measures. 

The ministry were not strong with the king. We have 
seen how nearly they were going out immediately after 
his accession. Again, when the king went to Hanover, 
there existed ‘an uncomfortable state of feeling between 
himself and his prime-minister,’ which was afterwards 
accommodated; but not for long. In December, ho was 
anxious and ill-humoured about a new creation^of baronets, 
on which Lord Sidmouth observes, in a note to the 
premier, ‘and really the matter is not worth a gale of. 
wind, much less a storm.’ However trifling the subject of 
these royal discontents, their frequency was by this time 
affecting the strength of the ministry. 

The administration was not strong in itself. Lord 
Sidmouth had long been wishing to retire ; and there was 
perpetual apprefh^nsion of the loid chancellor being com- 
pelled to do so. Lord Londonderry showed at times 
symptoms of fatigue and nervousness which made his 
“colleagues uneasy, and caused the king'^to advise rest and. 
dhange of scenb ; and the anxieties and toils of office were 
wearing down the frame of the preuiier himself. 

The administration was not strong with the country, 
though its weakness was not perceived by everybody. 
The distress of the agriciolturistB was pressing ; and the 
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return to cash-payments .had..so lowered prices, and for the 
time d,estroyed the ordinary relation between money and 
other commodities, that the embarrassment created extreme 
discontent. .While the ignorant and impatient of both the 
m&neyed and the landed classes threatened each other with 
confiscation of the, funds or of estates, both united in claims ' 
for relief from the government which no government could 
grant. #The ministry preserved their attitude df grave 
sufficiency ^ but they looked about for aid and support. 

Above all, the administration was not strong in regard 
to the times. It spent a g«od deal of leisure’ and energy 
in bemoaning the changes in the spirit of the times ; but 
it could not prevent them, and it could not cope with them. 
It would fain have strengthened continually the policy of 
the Holy Alliance abroad ; it would have kept a good old 
Protejtant Tory, with underlings like himself, in power in 
Ireland ; it would have gone on imposing the same taxes, 
and 4>llowing the same routine in England for another 
term of years; but it could do none of these things. 
Amelioration drew on, in spite of their fears and en- 
deavours. England was about to will a more liberal 
continental policy. Ireland was about to have rulers well 
disposed towards the Catholics. A remission of taxation 
was becoming necessary, and the principles of commerce 
were brought more and more into question every year. 
Something must be done. What should it be ? 

To keep the Whigs not only out of office, but out of all 
thoughts of office, was the first thing necessary. The 
Whigs were not trained for office, and were supposed to be 
so incompetent to its business that it would be the greatest 
of misfortunes to the country if their brilliamoy and moral 
force in parliament should carry them into work for 
which they were unfit. They were supposed to be aware 
of this unfitness, &nd to rely for its reparation on the 
Grenville party in alliance with whose practical ability 
they could undertake to govern the country. The thing * 
to bo done, therefore, was to separate the Grenvilles from 
all sympathy with the WJiigs. It was a sore necessity, 
that of proposing a coalition with the Grenvilles ; but it* 
was done. The lord chancellor mourned over it*. ‘ This 
coalition, I think, will have cdnsoquences very different 

2 B 2 
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from those expected by the members of administration who 
brought it about. I hato coalitions.* The inconveniences 
were indeed great. The Grenville party of course agreed 
in the main in the political principles of ^the Liverpool 
cabinet, or the coalition could not have taben place ; but 
they were friendly to the Catholic claims, differing in this 
important matter from every member of the cabinet except 
Lord Londonderry; and on the whole, there was an 
inclination towards liberalism in them which WijbS disturb- 
ing to official men who had so long thought alike, and had 
all their own way. Lord Liverpool and his colleagues 
had to reconcile thenlselve^’ to the changes which they had 
found themselves compelled to make, by the consideration 
that they had materially damaged the opposition. It was 
not only the opposition that was damaged by the change. 
The supporters of government were made as angry as the 
opposition leaders were made ironical by the sight of tho 
lavish gifts made to the new allies on their own demand. 
Tho Whig Lords wrote and said that ‘everything' had 
fallen in price except the Grenvilles ; * and the adherents 
of the ministry did not conceal their opinion that the good 
things given to tho Grenvilles would have been more 
righteously and usefully bestowed upon themselves.. The 
accession was not great, either as to numbers or ability. 
Lord Grenville had retired from public life,, and would 
not be tempted out of his retreat. The Marquis of 
Buckingham was made a duke ; one of the Wynns went to 
the head of the Board of Control ; and another was sent as 
envoy to the Swiss cantons, with Appointments of the 
value of about £4000 a year. In return, they brought a 
few votes to fhe government, lessened their own dignity 
and estimation in the eyes of men, and removed to a 
greater distance tjie prospect of the accession of the Whigs 
to power. One other function they unconsciously fulfilled 
— that of a signal to the nation that a change was occurring 
'ip the spirit of. government which mdfet bring on a new 
and better timk 

A more important circumstaii,ce than that of the coming 
‘over of any number of Grenville officials and voters was 
that Mr. Teel at this juncture took the office from which 
Lord Sidmouth retired. * There was little noise made 
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about this at the time. The friends and admirers of Lord 
Sidmouth once more congratulated him on the number of 
plots which he had detected, and the energy with which 
he had frustrated them ; and all agreed that there was so 
substantial an accordance between the views, principles, . 
and aims of himself and Mr. Peel, that the country would 
not feel the change of men. Such was really the belief 
and sentiment ft quarter of a century Ago; 5ut how 
strange ^oes it appear now! It seems scarcely possible 
that these men should have been regarded as, except in 
point of years, alike — alike to the destinies of the country ; 
while now the elder is regarfled as a conscientious and 
complacent bigot, a man of one idea, and that idea one 
which must unfit him for wise administration ; while the 
other, then in the first full vigour of intellectual life, was 
preparing for an administration of affairs which should be 
signalised by perpetual extension and boundless fertility 
of resource. Lord Sidmouth watched for sedition from day 
to day, and dreamed of plots in all seasons of repose. His 
duty was, in his own eyes, to discover and quell sedition, 
which he called preserving the monarchy; his triumph- 
was to frustrate conspiracy and hang the conspirators. 
Ilis 4iope was to root up sedition, and leave the field of 
politics clear ; and his solace in retirement was to be, that 
he had caUght the wicked in their own snares, and in so 
far protected the good. ‘ The truth is,’ he observes, ‘ that it 
was because my official bed was become comparatively a 
bed of roses that ^1 determined to withdraw from it. 
When strewn with thorns, I would not have left it.’ 
While no plot was hatching, there was nothing for him 
to do; and he took the opportunity of Ihtroducing his 
successor, to be in readiness for frustrating the next con- 
spiracy. But th^t successor, conside^d at the time so 
wonderfully like him except in ydars, has not been 
engaged ever sijpce about plots and sedition. He haj 
looked deep into the causes of seditionk and seen hqw 
much better it is to obviate discontent than to punish it. 
He has looked forwardsf so as to see that there is a lay 
of progress as imperative in politics as in other human 
affairs ; and ho has learned to satisfy aspiration betimes, 
instead of attempting to crusli it. He has looked abroad, 
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far and wide over the expanse of human interests, and has 
allowed his sense of responsibility to expand in proportion 
to that observation, till he has risen to the head of states- 
manship, as statesmanship is in our age. .i He has been 
the watchman and steersman of an empirc^almost of -a 
world — while Lord Sidmouth was but its rat-catober. A 
sober, industrious, vigilant rat-catcher was he, whose 
heart wc>s truly in his duty ; but he co^ld not rise above 
that function ; and it is striking to read now, Sn the 
registers of the time, concerning these two men, ‘ that the 
substitution of the one for the other could have no effect 
in the course of administration.’ It is striking, too, to 
mark how lesser men speak of greater — the lesser men 
being unable to see beyond the circle filled by themselves. 
Lord Sidmouth writes approvingly of the demeanour of 
his successor, declaring that ‘nothing could have been 
more becoming and creditable ’ — language which is called 
by his biographer ‘an almost prophetic anticipation* of 
Mr. Peel’s ‘ future eminence.’ No ; Lord Sidmouth was 
disturbed by no such stirrings of prophecy, or he would 
have remained on his ‘ bed of roses,’ and have died on it 
sooner than recognise as a successor STich a redeemer of 
malcontents as Mr. Peel has since become. 

It was at present impossible for Mr. Canning to be 
invited into the administration. Men were not, agreed as 
to the ground of the evident impossibility ; but the general 
belief was that it was on account of his refusal to act 
against the queen. He had been an early and influential 
adviser of the princess : he would not join in any of the 
proceedings of her adversaries, and offered to resign, but 
was not permuted; so he went abroad. When, on his 
return from the foreign travel with which he had occupied 
the time of the prosecution, he found the discussion of her 
affairs unavoidably, mixed up with tha^? of all the doings 
of the administration, he peremptorily resigned his place 
the Board of Control. By this step h\y was supposed to 
have incurred tLie royal displeasure ; and he was not now 
one of the new members of the government. But his time 
v.as coming, and the nation did not long inquire for him 
in vain. Meanwhile there occurred, in regard to him, one 
of those striking instances of which history is full — of 
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liow, while ‘ man proposes, (Jod * disposes/ The India 
Oompany were not inclined to dispense with such a man, 
if the government could do without him. They offered 
him the post of governor-general of India ; and soon after 
parliament *met in 1822, it was announced that Mr. 
Canning was to succeed Lord Hastings in that office. 
During the spring and summer, Mr. Canning continued 
his preparations Jor India ; and the nation fou^d time, 
amidst* itisb pressure of business and of disfress, to watch 
them witli regret. Many of the multitude feared and 
disliked the aristocratic tendencies of the man, and the 
political bias of the stafesm|in : the members of the 
administration disliked and cavilled at him; and there 
was much jealousy of him in the House of Commons : but 
still, the eyes of the nation were upon him; he was 
gene^'ally regarded as the foremost man in public life; 
and there was a prevalent feeling of sorrow and shame 
that he was allowed to go so far away. Still, his pre- 
parations went on. Mr. Ward wrote: ‘It will be a 
singular and unsatisfactory termination to the career of 
the greatest orator in either House of parliament; of a 
man, too, whose talents have always been directed towards 
the support of a system of policy which has succeeded 
beyond the most sanguine hopes of its promoters.’ Lord 
Londonderry was watching the outbreaks and repressions 
of rebellion in Italy, under the despotism of the Holy 
Alliance — not unconscious, perhaps, of the deep curses 
with which his name was proscribed through all the secret 
societies, and most of the homes of the continent : Ireland 
was on her trial again under the wise and mild adminis- 
tration of Lord Wellesley, who this spring succeeded Lord 
Talbot as viceroy; ‘ Vansittart’s crest wal elevated’ on 
account of an improved report of the revenue ; and Lord 
Sidmouth was hoping that ‘ perilous# and merciless re- 
trenchments ’ would be no more heard of ; and this hope 
was so far disappointed as that £3,000,000 of taxes wer» 
taken off: the agricultural interest obtained a loan of* a 
million, to support them till the first difficulties of a 
return to cash-payment# were over : all these interests 
were in full career for the months of that spring and 
summer; yet Canning was jiever lost sight of for a 
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momeot. When his preparations were made and the hour 
of sailing drew nigh, he went to Liverpool, to take his 
farewell of his constituents; and there we see him, 'at 
Seaforth House, the residence of his friend Gladstone 
(the father of the Eight Hon. W. Gladstone); situated onra 
flat, stretching north of the town, and overlooking the sea. 
The room which he occupied looked out upon the ocean, 
and he!^e he would sit for hours, gasing on tl^ open 
expanse, while young Gladstone, who has sufesequently 
obtained such distinction in the councils of his sovereign, 
used to he playing on the straqd below.’ On this occasion, 
as he sat ‘ for hours,’ he w^s revolving in his mind news 
which had reached him on his journey down, and which 
would penetrate, and fill with his name, every corner of 
Europe, as fast as the winds could carry the tidings. 

Of all the interests presenting themselves at this 
important season, none was more engrossing at the time 
than the state of Ireland. Alas! when was it otherwise? 
and when will it be otherwise ? There is some satisfaction, 
however, in contemplating this period, because in this 
direction, as in others, some promise of a better govern 
ment, and more social welfare, was dawning.’ It luojo 
always be long, and seem yet longer, before the^go.>d 
residtg of an improved policy can appear in a reliable futm 
in jciety so disorganised as that of Ireland ; but ir a 
institution of the improvement is meanwhile a cheerin- 
spectacle in itself. Lord Talbot was a viceroy whose 
mind was full of ideas of Protestant ascendency; and it 
was little that his humane and sensible secretary, Charles 
Grant, could do to ameliorate his rule ; and at that time, 
the bigot Saurjn, the unrelenting foe of the Catholics, was 
attorney-general for Ireland. Now the viceroy and the 
attorney-general Mr. Plunket, were in favour of the 
Catholic claims; though the usual method was still 
pursued of appointing men of mutually counteracting 
tendencies, * Mr. Goulbum being sent secretary with 
tHe Marquis of ^Wellesley, the gain to the liberal cause 
was, on the whole, very great. ^ 

• The effect of the king’s visit was over almost as soon as 
he was out of sight ; and then the heart-burnings among 
fellow-citizens in the towns, and outrages in the country, 
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went on as virulently as before. The conciliation dinner 
which was to celebrate the king’s visit, was given up, and 
the committee publicly resigned their trust, on the ground 
of. the dissedsipns of the parties who were to conciliate. 
The Catholics offered addresses of affectionate congratula- 
tion to the incoming viceroy; while the corporation of 
Dublin offered an |ddress of affectionate condolenop to the 
outgoing attorney-general. An attempt •to introduce 
Catholics into corporations was defeated at a guild of 
Dublin merchants; and the majority made ostentatious 
rejoicings under the eyes *bf Jheir new ruler. In the 
country, no man’s house was secure; and those of the 
gentry were so many garrisons. Bands of Whiteboys — 
hundreds in a band— besieged these garrisons, fought, 
plundered, murdered, in defiance of police and soldiery. 
The solaiers, indeed, found themselves powerless against a 
foo so light-footed, so familiar with the country, and so 
utterly reckless and desperate as the peasantry of the south 
of Ireland. In tlie north, as usual, all was comparatively 
piiet ; but at length symptoms of disorder appeared there 
Iso. It became necessary to empower the viceroy to pro- 
''»im any part of the country which might be disturbed ; 

' in February two bills were passed, one to reimpose 
Insurrection Act, and the other to suspend the Habeas 
’ :rpus till the ensuing 1st of August. In the course of 
rr.o month of April, after a dreadful season of disorder and 
its punishments, comparative quiet seemed to settle down 
on that unhappy couiiitry ; hut to rebellion and its retribu- 
tion now succeeded famine. As in later times, excessive 
rains rotted the potatoes in the ground ; and, as in later 
times, the people were taken unprepared, l^hey ate their 
potatoes till no more were to be had ; and then they took 
to oatmeal, till th<^ had no means of ^rohase left ; and 
then they crowded the roads and towns to beg, or stole 
away into hiding-places, to die of hunger. As in later* 
times, no seed-potatoes were left, to give .|ome hope of a 
harvest the next year ; and again, as so often before, did 
typhus fever follow upon* the famine, quelling rebellioii* 
itself in destitution and woe. The next year’s crop of 
potatoes, however, was good ; there was a decline of insur- 
rectionary movement; and the influence of the liberal 
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viceroy did perhaps all that it ootild under the circum- 
stances. But the opinions and temper of the viceroy can 
effect but little in such a case, while the laws and the 
conduct of surrounding officials proceed oif principles that 
he does not hold. That the Marquis of^ Wellesley was 
favourable to the claims of the Catholics was gratifying to 
them; but it did not enable him to do them or their 
country muclv good while the laws, anfl almost every one 
concerned in the administration of them, Vere anti- 
Catholic. The true field of Irish amelioration was the 
floor of parliament, where oppressive and insulting laws 
could be remodelled or repealed. To this end, Mr. Canning 
directed what he believed would be his last efforts for his 
country, before going to the distant dependency where he 
was henceforth to live and work. On the 30th of April 
of, as he supposed, his last session in‘ parliament, he moved 
for leave to bring in a bill to annul the disabilities of 
Catholic peers to sit in the House of Lords. He professed 
to have hope that a measure so limited as this might be 
obtained ; and he saw how its adoption must open a way 
to further concessions. The bill was carried successfully 
on its way, as far as to the second reading in liae Hru\s'e of 
Lords, when it was thrown out by a inajointy of 

Till the enlarged liberality of the laws should euublo 
him to do more, Lord Wcdlesley did, from this own re- 
sources of wisdom and humanity, what ho could. He 
greatly improved the police of Ireland ; he completed the 
revision and amendment .of the list of magistrates ; he 
suppressed the offensive demonstrations of the Orange 
party, forbidding the procession of the 5 th of November, 
and the deckfng out of the statue on College Green ; and 
he received with magnanimous good-humour the evidences 
of unpopularity ^hich he thus brought upon himself. 
The Dublin corporation censured him, under cover of a 
censure of the lord mayor, who had c^-operated zealously 
with him. The ‘ Protestant ’ newspapers abused him. 
'the ‘ Protestant * public mobbed him at the theatre ; some 
fraction of that loyal public th'^owing a bottle at him on 
^one such occasion. The turbulent people under him 
might behave as they would ; it did not deter him from 
attempting to do them godfl. The secret of success in that 
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endeavour has not yet been found ; but there can be no 
doubt that the administration of Lord Wellesley was a 
benefit to Ireland in many ways. Never before, perhaps, 
were the of Iieland so copiously discussed in the 

legislature as hi this season, when her saddest disorder 
and misft*y called forth only the more of the paternal 
element in the mind and heart of her excellent ruler. Sir 
John ]M(^lcolm wr#te of him, a year later t^an th4s time, 
that he ‘ wtis glad to find the extreme Catholics as much 
out of humour with the lord-lieutenant as the extreme 
Orangemen; and that ‘that strange scene, Ireland, ap- 
peared to l»e just at that crisis when all his highest 
qualities, if allowed their scope,* must do ‘ essential good.’ 
If we see as yet, but too little of this ‘ essential good,’ we 
must remember that Ireland has improved since the times 
prior to Lord Wellesley’s rule ; improved in resources, and 
even — bad as matters yet are— in principle and temper; 
and t];iere is no saying how much worse she might have 
been now but for him — how her Orangemen might have 
raved, and her factions have fought and jobbed, as before 
his day. But there is so little to be said yet of hope and 
gratulation about Irdand, that it is a welcome change to 
turn t 9 any other scene — even of strife. 

A strife took place in the Church at this time which 
requires notice from its connection with both past and 
future states of religion in England. Throughout its whole 
existence, the Church of England has included three 
parties of religionists ; men who naturally class themselves 
under one of three methods of regarding and receiving the 
religion which is equally precious to them all. These 
sections are the High Church, the Calvin^tic, and the 
Moderate; or, as we call them at the present day, the 
Catholic, the Evangelical, and the Liberal. By the con- 
stitution and principle of the Koman/Catholic Church, 
men of all tendencies of mind are retained in hp-rmony 
within its pale. ‘iJnder the authority of that church, • 
every diversity of mind, manners, and morJBs may reposej 
without further strife thjp must arise wherever the in- 
quisitive and active mind of man has scope and interest.^ 
But a similar repose and harmony are not possible in a 
Protestant Church, whoso apjfeal is to the Scriptures 
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tlioJiiselTes, or in other words, to some other interpretation 
of the Bible than that of an infallible authority. In the 
framing of the thirty-nine articles, openings were left for 
the liberty of scrupulous minds and strict i^jtellects ; and 
by the spirit of the Church itself, it has always been 
understood that the various human mind was to be 
liberally and gently dealt with, in regard to difficult 
matters of doctrine. The mischief to«be apprehended is, 
that bigots who have the power will think it right to close 
such openings, which they consider openings to error ; and 
the hope in such cases is, that the instinct and principle 
of liberty which wrought‘>the Eeformation will ever watch 
over the rights and privileges it was intended to secure. 

Every one knows how much it cost Wesley to leave the 
Church; and all can understand how men who followed 
soon upon his time might not only share his reluctance in 
that particular, but take warning against dissent, from the 
spectacle of the Methodist hierarchy, establishe4 with 
great and threatening power outside the limits of the 
Church. Some individuals of strong Calvinistic tendencies 
had applied themselves for a considerable period before 
our present date to rouse the Chutcli from its indolence 
and carelessness; from what lias been called its ‘avoidance 
of all collision with controverted points, its study of ease 
and repose, its dealings in truisms and generalities, and' 
subsidence into a calm ethical view of Christianity.’ This 
rousing, it was naturally thought, would be best effected 
by the placing in the pulpits of the church the greatest 
possible number of earnest men, oi sentiments called, in 
the language of the time, evangelical. Mr. Wilberforce 
and his friends did much in furtherance of this object; 
and their efforts no doubt caused a great revival of life in 
the church, and of personal religion in the higher classes 
of society. But,Ws was sure to happen, they roused some- 
thing else besides religious earnestness. They awoke the ■ 
' pld High Church spirit of domination and exclusiveness, 
which wrougllt at first in single instances, and gradually 
enlarged its scope, till the attei;ition of the whole of society 
'"’was fixed on that movement,* called Tractarian, which we 
shall have occasion to survey at a future time. The first 
striking instance of the awakening of the old High Church 
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spirit of domination over faith occurred at this time, and 
made no little noise. 

On the 14th of June, 1821, a petition was presented to 
the House of Lords by Lord King, from the Kev. Henry 
W? Neville, rector of Blatherwick. The story was this; 
and it was presented to parliament only because the 
petitioner had no other appeal. This rector was under 
obligation to presfyit a curate to a living in the dwcese of 
Peterborough; and he did accordingly present the Kev. 
John Green — a man of unquestionable character and 
ability, who had signed th^ thirty-nine articles, and was 
leady to sign them again. The bishop of Peterborough 
(Dr. Herbert Marsh) sent to him a printed paper, contain- 
ing eighty-seven questions drawn up bj^ himself, requiring 
answers to these — such answers as shoiild be satisfactory 
to the bishop — as a condition of the curate being licensed. 
Mr. Green declined this new test ; and the bishop refused 
his licence. An appeal to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
being* unsuccessful, the petitioner had no choice but to 
apply to the House of Lords for a judgment as to whether 
every bishop might frame now tests as a condition of 
entrance upon the offices of the Church, The matter was 
gone jnto.at greater length the next year, when another 
petitioner, the Kev. Mr. Grimshawe, on behalf of the Kev. 
Mr. Thurtc^l, complained that the bishop would not even 
permit to the respondent any choice as to the mode, even 
in regard to length, in which he should reply to tlie ques- 
tions. The questions were in a brief, even an abbreviated, 
form ; printed so as to leave only a certain blank space 
within which the answers must be comprehended. Mr. 
Thurtell answered the questions, appending, on separate 
sheets, his statements of his opinions, and the reasons and 
authorities for them. But the bishop wanted ‘short, 
plain, and positive Answers/ that he mij/it ‘ know whether 
the opinions of the persons examined accorded with those 
of the Church.’ The points proposed were some of the® 
most difficult and intricate to be found in the whole com*- 
pass of theological sciences and the wisest persons saw the 
most immediately and clearly that these were mattersp 
which could not be pronounced upon, except without any 
of the due reservations, in the eompass of a few inches of 
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paper. The bishop pleaded his legal right to examine his 
clergy in any manner he chose ; and if this legal right 
could not be denied, the inference was that some farther 
security for liberty of opinion was needed 'than at present 
existed. He asserted that his method was®not an innova- 
tion — that it was not even unusual ; but the indignation 
and sorrow that it roused, seem to show that society was 
surprised at ^s proceedings, and qi&te indispiesed to 
acquiesce in them. He pleaded, also, that*theio was 
nothing in his questions which was not in plain and direct 
accordance with the articles., of the Church — the clear 
answer to which was that his fellow-clergy might think 
otherwise ; and that if they did not, his questions were 
purely needless. On both occasions, the House of Lords 
refused to entertain the subject; but it was long before 
the country let it drop. On neither occasion was a word 
uttered by any bishop but the one appealed against. Lord 
Carnarvon expressed his astonishment at their silence, and 
did not conceal his contempt of it. He declared that these 
spiritual peers, whoso ample presence that night was 
certainly ornamental, though not apparently useful, were 
ready enough to give their opinion on constitutional ques- 
tions, but had not a word to say on a matter so pe Mdiarly 
within their province. The truth was, they were unpre- 
pared. The great subject of liberty of opinioiiiwas comii^g 
up again before they were trained and habituated to its 
discussion, or even to its consideration. If, as is probable, 
they all believed that their Episcopal brother had a legal 
right to do as he had done, but had y4t been morally guilty 
of oppression, and therefore, functionally, of imprudence 
and misohief-ufiaking, they had better have said so. They 
gained nothing by their silence ; for the country said it for 
them^ through the press, the pulpit, and all private con- 
versation. Something was gained to the cause of liberty 
of opinion, in and out of the Church ; and much was done 
'towards that clear marking out of the three great reli*- 
^ious parties l^hich have since been as prominently dis- 
tinguished — allowing for the 8ofi(;ened spirit of the times — 
^Is in the days when Laud pilloried the Puritans, and * the 
ever-momorablo Mr. John Hales ^ was ‘bidding Calvin 
good-night.^ ® 
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A new Marriage Act passed tliis session, which was of con- 
siderable importance as the first great step towards a return 
to that freedom of marriage which was absolutely un- 
limited prior ,toHhe legislation of 1753. The evils arising 
frofhi nullity of •marriages had long been found to be so 
. great, th^ the Commons had, within five years preceding 
this time, passed three bills granting some relaxation. 
These i^ills had been thrown out by th(^ Lordife, who 
now, howefer, so amended the bill of the Lower House 
as to give it a far wider scope than had been proposed 
there. The bill, when it rerWihed the Lords, provided that 
marriages wliich were null in law should become legal, if 
left thus far unquestioned by any competent tribunal; and 
that illegal marriages of minors should hencefoith be 
not void, but only voidable ; and voidable only within the 
minor! vy of the parties, and under certain conditions. 
The Lords improved upon this so far as to decree that no 
solemij^ised mamage whatever could be annulled. The 
lord chancellor, his brother, and some other old-fashioned 
Ijeers, were excessively scandalised at the favour with 
which this bill was received in their House; but they 
obtained little pity for their concern; for that concern 
was about those parts of the measure which related to 
property pledged under the former law to parties who 
"profited by •the irregular marriage of their connections. 
Such property would now go to the married parties, whose 
marriage would be legalised by the new bill. The lord 
chancellor was full T)f fears, as usual — fears that the House 
which had hitherto "possessed the good opinion of the 
country would lose it, and be, before ten days -were over, 
utterly despised as guilty of legal robbesiy. But the 
House knew what it was about, and what the nation would 
think. It supported the bill by a majority of more than 
two to one ; and it was aware that ‘ the^ountry ' did not, 
like the lord chancgllor, think that a few partial claims of 
property, accruing by accident and by such an accident 
as an illegal marriage were to be preferr^ to the ever- 
lasting and illimitable claims of a fundamental morality. 
It was undoubtedly a hardship that certain parties who** 
had been led by a reliance on the statute to reckon on 
property forfeited by the irregular marriage of others 

i 
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should be disappointed of their expectations'; but the 
blamo of this disappointment lay with a preceding genera- 
tion of statesmen, who had been too blind to see the 
mischief they were doing in tampering with the freedom 
of marriage ; and not with those who w,^re now endea- 
vouring to restore the sanctity and stability of a?i institu- 
lion in which the morality of society was still involved. 
Imprudence and carelessness in^ contr{\{3ting mari^iage are 
a great evil ; ^but it is lei^s than that of playiag fast and 
loose with an institution whose very virtue resides in its 
certainty and irreversibleness. Whether a time may come 
when society may perceive that its moral purity can be 
better promoted than by connecting the conjugal relation 
with law and arrangements of property, is a question fairly 
open to the speculative moralist — a proper subject of in- 
dividual opinion ; but it was not the (juestion now. There 
was no question of the institution itself, but of legal 
arrangements under it ; and the Lords and ‘ the country ’ 
were united in considering the inviolability of marriage the 
first consideration in morality, and the fito of certain wind- 
falls of property a very inferior one. So the country did 
not throw oft’ its ‘ good opinion ’ of the Upper House ‘ within 
ten days,’ as the lord chancellor prophesied, but c'^j’tainly 
thought no worse of the Lords for the large majority 
with which they passed the new Marriage Act,, of 1B22. 

When the session closed, on the 6 th of August, the king 
and the legislature dispersed, to take their rest and plea- 
sure in various ways. On the 10th, thp king set off down 
the Thames, in great pomp, on his way to Scotland. Lord 
Londonderry hastened to his seat at Foot’s Cray, to pre- 
pare for his mission to the Congress of Verona in October, 
where he was'*^to represent England. His passage thither 
was sure to be attended by the curses of all the lovers of 
freedom along thtooad, and by the groans of all the secret 
societies over wliifch he was to ride rough-shod, to be 
< welcomed at the end of his journey by the sympathies of 
all the despotja*in Europe. He probably knew this. He 
knew that the continent was honeycombed with these 
c ‘secret societies ; and confident Its he was of his motives — 
imperturbable as he was in his opinions — the conscious- 
ness of the hatred that would dog his steps may have 
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tended to disturb bis nerves, and to perplex bis brain. 
He bad been overwearied with tbe fatigues of the session ; 
and be had astonished and grieved his friends of late by 
extraordinaj^y* tales of conspiracies against bis private 
character — of^waylayings in the parks, and threats in the 
street against his purse, bis reputation, and his life. He 
repaired to his country-scat, to refresh himself by rest and 
change of ideas, while some of bis colleaguQ^s went to Scot- 
land in attendance upon the king. Mr. Canning mean- 
time was gone to Liverpool, to bid farewell to bis con- 
stituents before embarking for India. There, while he 
looked abroad upon the sea from his window at Seaforth 
House, be had awful news to ponder — nows which met the 
king on his landing at Leith — news which struck the 
despots of Europe aghast upon their thrones —news 
which was hailed witli clasped hands and glistening 
eyes by aliens in many a piovincial town in England, and 
with imprudent shouts by conclaves of patriots abroad. 

* 1* have this moment heard from Liverpool,* writes the 
king to his chancellor, ‘ of the melancholy death of his and 
my dear friend, poor Londonderry.* ‘Poor Londonderry* 
had destroyed himself. ‘In common with everybody/ 
writer the chancellor, ‘I am oppressed and much affected 
by the loss of the Marquis of Londonderry.’ Everybody 
was ‘ much* affected ; * but everybody was not ‘ oppressed.* 
The relief to a multitude was so extraordinary and 
portentous, that little children who carried the news, as 
children love to carry wonderful news, without knowing 
what it means, wel'e astonished at the effect of their 
tidings, and saw, by the clasped hands and glistening eyes 
of aliens in English towns, that there wa* a meaning in 
the tidings beyond their comprehension. There are some 
now, who in mature years, cannot jemember without 
emotion what thejf saw and heard the# day. They could 
not know how the calamity of one man — a man amiable, 
winning, and geuefrous, in the walk of his daily life — coula 
penetrate the recesses of a world, not as a Jklamity, but as 
a ray of hope in the mids^of thickest darkness. This man 
was the screw by which England had riveted the chains 
of nations. The screw was drawn, and the immovable 
despotism might now he overthrown. It was not only the 
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sufferers who thought so. ‘My groat object/ continues 
the king to his chancellor — ‘my great object, my good 
friend, in writing to you to-night, is to tell you that I 
have written to Liverpool, and I do imploro, of you not to 
lend yourself to any arrangement whatever, u^itii my return 
to town. This, indeed, is Lord Liverpool’s own proposal ; 
and, as you may suppose, I have joined most cordially in 
the proposition. It will require the mo^jb prudent foresight 
on my part relative to the new arrangements that must 
now necessarily take place. You may easily judge of the 
state of my mind.’ 

Others could judge of the. state of the king’s mind, nearly 
as well as the chancellor. Ho was afraid of having to 
accept Canning as a minister. While the crowd at West- 
minster Abbey greeted the removal of Lord Londonderry’s 
coffin from the hearse with ‘ a shout which echoed loudly 
through every corner of the Abbey,’ Mr. Canning was 
received! with acclamations in the streets of Liverpool, and 
at a festival ‘ to which five hundred gentlemen sat down.’ 
They had a persuasion that they should not lose him now. 
They could not be sure of this ; for, as he told them, ho 
did not himself know what to expect. ‘ I know as little,’ 
he said, ‘as any man that now listens to mf\ of any 
arrangements likely to grow out of the present state of 
things.’ But every one was aware, and no ouo^,more than 
the king, that Mr. Canning was the only man equal to the 
post which was vacant, and that he must now fill it. 
It was a sore necessity; but circumstances were too 
strong for the royal and ministerial will. Yet ‘ it wras not 
till the 8th of September that Lord Liverpool requested 
to see Mr. Canning. An interview took place on the 11th, 
when the foreign office was offered to him by the premier, 
and accepted after a stmggle.’ There was much of struggle 
in the business : a’crugglo in the mind of the king and 
future colleagues who feared and disliked him; and no 
tittle .struggle to him who well knew thsfct he was entering 
oU a career yiiere he would ever find opposition in 
his front, and hatred by his side. What the struggle was 
te cost him was shown on a day too near for the interests 
of the world. But he was full of chivalrous courage ; and 
ho entered manfully on his ^sk of liberating nations. 
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On the 17th of September, tte Duke of Wellington set 
out for Verona, to attend the congress where Lord London- 
derry had been expected; and Lord Amherst went to 
India in the place of Mr. Canning. Thus, while man had 
IM’oposed, did flod dispose ; and the destinies of the world 
were thereby changed, beyond human calculation. 


CHAPTER V. 

Policy of Gastlercagh — The Princes and Peoples of Europe — Revolu- 
tions Abroad — Policy of Canning — Congress of Verona — French 
Invasion of Spain — Overthrow of Spanish Revolution — South 
American Provinces — Appeal from Portugal — New Era of Conflict 
— Deaths of Potentates— Affairs of Greece — Algiers — Ashantee 
War — Burmese War — Oregon — ^Aliens. 

There was abundant reason for the rejoicing which spread 
through the world on the death of Lord Londonderry; 
and the shout which rang through the Abbey when his 
coffin^ was taken from the hearse was natural enough, 
though neither decent nor humane. When a man’s acts 
have proved him an enemy to bis race, his race will not 
desire that he should live lo continue those acts ; and the 
case is not altered by any evidence that that man’s eulogists 
can bring that he meant no harm ; that he meant some 
kind of good ; and •that be was admired and beloved in 
private for certain qualities of his character. All these 
things may be true ; as indeed they are likely to be ; for 
the cases are rare in which men do deliberately mean 
barm, and propose to themselves to do things for the 
purpose of injuring others. The tyr^it no more says to 
himself : ‘ Now I will oppress my people, and make them 
miserable,’ than the liar proposes to himself : ‘ Now I witt 
tell a lie ; ’ or the sot : ‘Now I will get^runk.’ In ail 
these oases the sin is done through a wrong habit of mind. 
It comes out of narrow vi^ws and selfish propensitiee ; and 
not out of an express intention to do harm. The despots 
of Europe were not the less tysants because they sincerely 
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proposed to themselves in their congress to make their 
alliance a mirror of the gospel, and to promote peace on 
earth by means which could not but drive men at one 
another’s throats, and make the very name, of a religious 
sanction ridiculous. The simple truth was »that they did 
not understand the gospel they invoked, and were 
ignorant of the relation they held to their people. If the 
issue of their counsels was that the ipany were made 
miserable, it is natural enough that the many should 
rejoice at the withdrawal of the chief-counsellor. It was 
as natural that a shout should be l aised in Europe, and 
echoed from the Andes, on^ the death of Londonderry, as 
that a groan should force its way, and tremble through 
the ocean to the shores of the New World, .when, too soon 
after, Canning also disappeared from the council-board of* 
nations. 

Lord Londonderry »may be called the chief-counsellor, 
because England certainly had the determining power as 
to the principles and grounds on which the policy of 
Europe was to proceed. If a true Englishman had been 
present, who would have taken for granted such things as 
are usually taken for granted in England, and wherever a 
representative system early impresses statesmen with a 
sense of the value of men and their welfai e, the parcelling 
out of Europe could hardly have gone on as audaciously as 
it did in the first instance, or the government of nations 
by a cabinet of sovereigns through subsequent years. 
But Lord Londonderry had a mind too narrow to compre- 
hend the constitution of the country he helped to govern, 
and by far too shallow to admit in its greatness the idea 
of the new era^ of peace on which the world had entered. 
He could not rouse or elevate the minds of the potentates 
who surrounded him, as England might and should have 
roused and elevated, at that juncture, from her disin- 
terestedness, the belter impulses of Europe. He entered 
for amusement, as it were, into the game which others 
were playing feje* stakes. He joined with others in fixing 
the boundaries of Europe, as men lay out an estate. As 
proprietors point out the convehience of a brook here — 
a rising-ground or a wood there — and consider, in their 
own way, the welfare of the resident serfs, this party of 
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potentates settled about the Rhine, and the Alps, and the 
interior forests ; and threw together Belgium and Holland, 
and spread out the new Prussia, and disposed of Poland 
and Lombalirdy, and accommodated or bartered with each 
other about the boundaries of their imperial estates. The 
representative of England was the one who should have 
reminded them that the inhabitants were the^arty to 
decide®un^er whit government they would*livo and that 
nationality can no more be imposed than it can be 
uprooted in a day. But Lord Londonderry was not a man 
to whom these primary considerations ever did, or ever 
could occur ; and those at home who sent him, were not 
the men who would spontaneously instruct him in a 
functional duty which he could not perceive for himself. 
Therefore, as nations are not serfs, and as the potentates 
were not, in this case, the unquestioned proprietors of 
men, the result did not answer to the gospel promises of 
congress; and the issues of the Holy Alliance were not 
exactly peace on earth, and good-will among men. 

From this time forward, accordingly, the class of 
sovereigns and of peoples led lives as different as if they 
had been of different races ; as if, instead of the paternal 
and filial relation between them which was pretended, 
there were no relations at all. At the Congress of Verona, 
in 1822 , v^ere the Duke of Wellington attended in the 
place of the deceased Lord Londouderry, ‘the style of 
conqiliment adopted bordered, in some instances, upon the 
ridiculous. The gld Bourbon, Ferdinand of Naples, 
though he had his good qualities, and no small share of 
humour and untrained sagacity, was notoriously the least 
educated and the most- thoughtless, indolent, and ignorant 
king in all Europe ; but, as ho chanced to be the oldest of 
the kings that met^ at Verona, they cal’^ed him the Nestor 

of that royal congress The ^ordy and flowery 

Chateaubriand, who was present as a French negotiator^ 
has turned it into a book and a romance. I At home, tl\p 
King of Prussia amused himself and hi^ advisers wildi 
devising a plan of a new mobility, which should suddenljf 
become as imposing and influential as if it had been a 
thousand years old. Ferdinand of Spain was inventing 
tinsel omamentp for the Virgin, The princes of Germany 
d 
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were putting off the irksome task of preparing the con- 
stitutions they had promised to their peoples. The King 
of Sweden was ordering the storthing of Norway not to 
think of abolishing their order of hereditary nobility. 
The Emperor of Bussia was gratifying Kis benevolent 
feelings, by ordaining comparative personal freedom for 
his serfSf, while stringently training his slave-army, and 
making military decoration the reward' of all^ kinds of 
merit. The restored Bourbons of France were studying 
how best to impose dumbness on their noisy nation. The 
King of Sardinia was swimming paper-ducks in a wash- 
basin, to while away his days. The Emperor of Austria 
was, with Prince Metternich’s help, devising sufferings 
and insults for the bodies and souls of the Confalionere 
and Pellicos, who, troublesome children as they were to 
such a father, would not accept his fatherly rule in peace, 
or agree that to spare the rod was to spoil the child. 
While the members of the Holy Alliance were .thus 
employed, there was business of a different kind going on 
among the multitude below them. 

In Denmark, the young theologian, Dampe, suspended 
from his public preaching, was giving private lectures on 
religion and politics ; and in his study, preparing ^plans 
for revolutionising the kingdom, till he was shut up for 
life in solitude and silence. In Paris, towards midnight 
of a certain Sunday, Louvel was waiting outside the 
opera-house, his hand upon the dagger with which he 
hoped to cut off the successor to the tbrone of France by 
the murder of the Due do Berri. In Germany, certain 
watchful eyes were counting the letters which Kotzebue 
sent through tiie Post-office, to inform the Kussian autocrat 
of ‘ the state of literature and public opinion in the cities ; ’ 
that is, of the opcm songs and secret , societies by which 
the university stucLnts were endeavouring to rouse and 
^jrganise the citizens for a purpose v» of constitutional 
demands; and. the young fanatic, Sand, was secretly 
nourishing his ^resolution to free the land from the spy. 
When the act was done, and Sand* was sent after his victim, 
‘ thousands of spectators* hastened, if possible, to get some 
drops of his blood, or some of his hair. The chair on 
which he sat when he underwent his punishment was 
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purchased of the executioner by a society for six louis-d’ors. 
No disorder, however, took place.’ The time was not 
come for what newspapers call ‘disorder,’ thoii^i there 
was much of, what the sovereigns considered so. The 
professors liad ‘not yet completely learned to confine 
themselves to their proper province;’ they forgot the 
morals of the students in teaching them the principles of 
politijjp. Even %t Vienna, and in the metropolitan seat of 
learning, •such ‘ a spirit appeared that thfe emperor was 
compelled to have recourse to ‘ severe measures,’ to control 
the teachings of the masters of learning. Along the Elbe, 
the Maine, and the Ehine, a ^ilent symbol was put forth 
which troubled the repose of rulers on their thrones. For 
hundreds of miles, men appeared in the old German 
costume, which suggested to everybody thoughts of an 
‘‘ancient ideal system of Teutonic freedom.’ In the streets 
of Jena and Heidelberg, and under the walls of the ducal 
palace at Darmstadt a song was heard — the celebrated 
‘ Gi^sat Song,’ ‘ Princes arise, ye people rise’ — which was 
all discord to the ears of princes, all music to the hearts of 
the people, and whose authorship could never, by threat 
or stratagem, be discovered. While the emperor, at St. 
Petejaburg, was dispensing his benevolences, his brother 
Constantine was torturing Polish officers at Warsaw, and 
leaching ijio most rapid lessons of rebellion to the crowds 
gathered about the great parade of the city. When any 
officer was declared to have failed 1o bring up his horse to 
a hair’s-breadth in the line, ho was compelled to leap his 
horse over a pyramid of bayonets so high that it was 
barely possible to escape impalement of one or both; if 
both escaped, the feat was to be done again, and then a 
third time : and after the popular cry oi ‘ Shame ! ’ and 
military intercession had compelled the prince to release 
his victim, it wastiio surprise to any rne that that victim 
disappeared in the night, and for ev^r. This prince was, 
it is true, a sort Caliban, and no more like the ordinaiy 
run of princes than that of men in general ; but the wo»ld 
saw him in command of an army, and Deheld in these 
scenes a spectacle of ro^al sport and popular suffering; 
and it went with other tWgs to deepen the abyss between 
sovereigns and subjects. • 
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In Spain, there was no loi'iger any pause or any disguise. 
In the south, Colonel Eiego rose in the beginning of 1820, 
and pi*t)claimed the constitution of 1812. He was soon 
disabled by accidents of the season and of fortune; and 
every endeavour was made to conceal from the rest of the 
kingdom what had happened near Cadiz. It is doubtless 
more conceivable that such an attempt should be made in 
Spain, than that an English cabinet shou]d hope to prevent 
the people of Scotland knowing of a rising in Dorsetshire ; 
but it was yet too absurd to succeed. All Spain presently 
kne^/^ of Ki ego’s enterprise; and the greater part of the 
nation immediately rose. Hi a few days, the rising was 
in a state to be reported to all Europe as the revolution in 
Spain. At the end of February, the king saw his generals 
and his best troops joining the liberal cause. On the 10th 
of March, he published his intention of convening the 
cortes, and instituting various reforms. But it was too 
late. The people of Madrid assembled round his palace, 
with shouts for the constitution; and on the evening of 
that same 10th of March, tho feeble Ferdinand promised 
and proclaimed the constitution of 1812. 

This Spanish revolution was the signal for many risings. 
In August, Portugal followed; and before tho car^was 
out, Naples had demanded and obtained tho proclamation 
of the Spanish constitution. Then Piedmont prepared for 
a similar struggle, and believed liberty to be secure when 
Charles Albert, the present King of Sardinia, and then 
Prince of Caiignano, swore that he would lay down his life 
for tho cause. He laid down other lives, however, instead 
of his own ; drawing back at the critical moment, and in 
fact, if not in purpose, betraying his confederates and their 
cause. And n6w occurred the circumstances which in 
reality assembled the congress at Verona, though the 
pretext was a consuVation on tho aifairs of Greece. While 
Spain and Portugal were shouting at the fall of the Inqui- 
sition and many another ancient wrong, Atid Germany was 
ch^inting the eckoes of freedom, and Piedmont and Lom- 
bardy were rapidly arming, and Naples was triumphing^ 
aud Sicily was trembling, as if the very Titan beneath her 
mountain were about to arise, what was doing in France ? 
The King of France was engrossed with the fear that his 
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Leloved suLjects would catch a fever. That was the great 
affair in France in 1821. ‘A most pestilent fevej’ had 
broken out at Barcelona the autumn before; and the 
French goveirnment, which took little apparent notice of 
thb political epidemic which had appeared at Cadiz and 
CorunnaJ set up a vigorous opposition to-this bilious fever 
at Barcelona. It does not appear that tne disease spread 
beyond ga small district; but the passes of^the Pyrenees 
were filled* with t'rench troops ; only one road was left 
open; and everything which passed in and out of Spain 
by that road was very critically examined. Every ass, 
and every handful of fruit wasdsurveyed ; and any person 
who passed the line without leave, anywhere from sea to 
sea, was to be shot. These precautions were so extreme, 
and continued so long after the epidemic had ceased to be 
heard of, that everybody saw that the fever was not the 
real objact of the cordon. There had been, in fact, much 
correspondence between the French and Spanish liberals. 
The Spaniards had been, as usual, too forward and boastful, 
representing the liberal cause as .more advanced than it 
was, in their own country and everywhere else ; and the 
French sovereign had some reason to foar for his throne. 
AVithijjL a short time, so many conspiracies were broken up, 
and so many risings actually took place, that it is probable 
there was a» undei standing between the secret societies of 
other countries and those of France. From time to time, 
while these things were going on, more and more forces 
were posted along the Spanish frontier ; till at last they 
looked so like a formidable army, that it became time for 
nations in alliance with both Franco and Spain to inquire 
what all these preparations were for. It w^ too late now 
to say anything more about the Barcelona fever ; for the 
time we are speaking of was the autumn of 1822, the date 
of the Congress of Verona. ^ 

When the Duke of Wellington leu London to attend 
the congress, Mr. Canning had been in office only forty® 
eight hours. It may be doubted whether hk brining intt) 
office the comprehensive v^ews of a bystander, believed, as 
the Duke of Wellington did, that the object of the congreW 
was to consider the affairs of Greece, in prevention of a 
war between Eussia and Turkey. At Paris, the duke was 
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informed by M. Villele that the affairs of Spain would 
also be deliberated on; and he wrote home to desire in- 
structions. 

Here, in our view, is the parting point Qf the former 
and the later foreign policy of England. The moment 'of 
sending off the ipeply to the Duke of Wellington’ was one 
of inestimable importance, and worthy of earnest notifica- 
tion in iiistorv. The wording of the ^spatch w^s simple 
enough ; and there may be little in its oontentrf'to indicate 
its significance ; but there is just enough to show that a 
new spirit had arisen in that eonspicuous sphere ; and that 
the function of that new- spirit was not to bind but to 
unloose. When the statesmen of the continent heard that 
Wellington was to be the substitute of Londonderry at the 
congress, they no doubt thought that the actual representa- 
tive would be as good for their purposes as the proposed 
one, who had been called away to a very different con- 
gress ; and it was probably a long time before they became 
fully aware of the magnitude of the change whicJi had 
taken place through the substitution of personages at 
home. It was said everywhere for years, and is even at this 
day said by some, that the death of Londonderry made no 
difference whatever at Verona; that he wouh". ha'^'^e pro- 
tested against despotic aggression in Spain and elsewhere ; 
and that Canning’s opposition did not go beyond protests. ' 
But the character of a man’s mind stamps itself upon all 
his acts ; and protests to the same genei’al effect from two 
men of opposite character and views may be as truly unlike 
each other as if they were opposed fn substance. It was 
long before Mr. Canning did any official act so new and 
singular as to startle the world into a conviction that here 
was a new man who would reverse the old policy ; yet he 
wrought the revolution as effectually as if he had done it 
by proclamation. He proclaimed nothing which could 
plunge England and other countries into a war, and prcci- 
pitate the liberals everywhere into a rfeing which he could 
not undertakefjto sustain ; but ho furthered the liberties of 
the world quite as much by his heart being honestly with 
'them, and his heartiness showing itself in all his transac- 
tions. Where Londonderry’s despatches would have been 
vapid and meagre, because he preferred transacting busi- 
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nefis, as far as possible, by confidential conversation. 
Canning’s were frank and glowing, though moderaie and 
clear. Where, in the palaces, cafes, and streets of con- 
tinental cities,* nothing could have been reported of 
Londonderry IJut what would have shown him a true 
brother of his colleagues in congress— as hard and un- 
sympathising, as narrow, and as presumptuous 'as the rest 
who pr<fpo6ed to give the world a new imag^ of tBe gospel 
— the speeches of Canning were creating a new thought 
and a new soul. Never did the fires of western forests 
run through the wilderness more gloriously than the 
speeches of Canning through th« political wilds of Europe, 
under the deep night of the Holy Alliance. In those 
western wildernesses, the unaccustomed and the timid 
tremble and shriek, and hang together as they see the 
spreading flame, and hear the rush and roar, and think 
of the waste of ashes that will be seen to-morrow ; but the 
hardy freeman enjoys the sight — enjoys the sprinkling 
and scattering blazes which seize upon decay and rotten- 
ness, to turn them into freshness and fi uitfuiness. And so 
it was when the utterance of Canning in the British parlia- 
ment ran over Europe, kindling as it went. It was hateful 
and terrific to despots, because it leaped upon their abuses 
and scorched their vanities, and made of their antiquated 
dogmas ashfts for a now growth of opinion ; but the restless 
spirits of that time were quieted by that utterance — quieted 
not by compulsion, but from within. They could sit still, 
instead of prowling jibout under the shadow of that night, 
while they had this kindling to watch, and its promise to 
dwell upon. Nothing in the career of Canning is more 
stiiking than the quietness of his official fiction b} diplo- 
matic missions and state-papers, while the whole heart of 
Europe beat whenever he opened his lips to speak, and 
was ready to burst^when he had dono.gi 

The reply to tljp Duke of Wellington’s application for 
instructions ran as follows : ‘ If there be a determined pr(P 
ject to interfere, by force or by menace,! in the preseftt 
straggle in Spain, so con^rinced are his majesty’s govern- 
ment of the uselessness and danger of any such interferen®8, 
so objectionable does it appear to them in principle, as 
well as utterly impracticable ^n execution, that when the 
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necessity arises, or, I would rather say, when the oppor- 
tunity offers, I am to instruct your grace at once frankly 
and peremptorily to declare, that to any such interference, 
come what may, his majesty will not be a party.’ This 
was decided enough; and it may be considered decisive. 
The assembled potentates said much — and much might 
reasonably be said — of the violent character of the liberalism 
of the thne; of the danger to empire ^rhen civil" reforms 
were insisted upon and undertaken, as in Spain, by the 
soldiery ; of the certain disorganisation of society if secret 
associations were permitted virtually to rule ; and of the 
ferocious character of wais thus occasioned: and all this 
appeared conclusive to persons who did not perceive how 
their own policy had generated all these perils : yet it was 
not determined at the Congress of Verona to interfere with 
Spain by force of arms. France pleaded strongly for such 
interference, on the ground of her own dangers from 
interior disturbances, and her vicinity to the revolutionised 
country : yet no interference with Spain was determined 
on at the Congress of Verona; and it was this instruction 
to the British representative which prevented it. He 
who issued that instruction saw that to make war on the 
plea of preventing war was the course most full of d£;,nger ; 
and his plan was to endeavour by all possible prudence to 
preserve peace. I 

Mr. Canning’s ‘system’ was much talked of at the 
time; and this was not to be wondered at, at a season 
when all government was supposed to be carried on by 
‘systems.’ System was the one idea of the members of 
the Holy Alliance ; and it was that which solely occupied 
the mind of Lord Londonderry. His successor differed 
from him in nothing more than in this. Mr. Canning saw 
that there can be no stability or working power in any 
system but by virtv-e of the principle involved in it ; and 
his was a mind which could resort directly and constantly 
‘to the principle, leaving the details of operation to form 
dnd discover themselves as they were wanted. Being sure 
of his principle, he could then(?eforth rely upon it; and 
ilence his quietude in official action, his calmness and 
power of resource amidst the fluctuations of a disturbed 
time, and the consistency Of his foreign policy amidst the 
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ever-changing aspects of circumstances whose total ele- 
ments no enlightened mind would dream of comprehend- 
ing. The Metternichs, Alexanders, and Ferdinand^made 
a plan which ^hey declared complete ; and they would 
ha,ve endeavduif d to coerce the very elements themselves 
when they arose to shatter it. The philosopher who had 
now come among them saw the narrowness and frailty of 
•all political systems in an age when mankind hailearned 
to live Sn^ move ; and he knew that the age of self-will 
and system for rulers was past, while the ruling power of 
principles is everlasting. To speak of Canning’s ‘ system,’ 
therefore, is not to do justice to him. To understand him, 
we must look for his principfe first, and then for the 
practical purpose which lay nearest to it. 

His principle was the preservation of peace ; and his im- 
mediate practical purpose was to dissolve, by the quietest 
means, the Holy Alliance. 

Mr. Canning never concealed that he would have been 
glad to have loft England unrepresented at the Congress 
of Verona, a-s the most immediate method of withdrawing 
her from the Holy Alliance; but ‘the time was so short 
that the step would have been too hazardous. It took him 
two years to set England free for her own action abroad ; 
but h^ did it peacefully and effectually. It was no very 
• easy task. The sovereigns abroad and their ministers had 
carefully an*& constantly represented England as favour- 
able to the principles of the Holy Alliance; and every 
countenance was given to this by Lord Londonderry’s con- 
duct, and by our way against revolution in France. All 
the rulers looked to England for aid against revolution 
everywhere. And the suffering nations, longing to rise, 
when assured that England did not favour ^he principles 
of the Holy Alliance, expected frr.’ii her that she should 
aid revolution everywhere. Both these expectations in- 
cluded a breaking up of peace; and Ihe preservation of 
peace was Mr. Canning’s first object: so he gratified# 
neither of the expectant parties. ^ 

But occasion soon offered for declaring th#new policy of 
England, and for loosening the bonds of the alliance. It, 
presently came out that the French army on the frontier 
of Spain was not wanted against the Barcelona fever, and 
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would march on into Spa?Q, to aid Ferdinand against his 
subjects, and put down the constitution. The Emperor 
of iiu^sia was delighted ; and all the other potentates 
applauded and promised aid. But the Duke of Wellington 
followed his instructions, dissented and remonstrated, aijd 
withdrew. The instructions in this instance w^re cl^ar 
and decided; Mr. Canning’s words being, that ‘if a 
declaratijpn of any such determinations should be made at 
Verona, come*' what might, ho should *l'efuse ^h^ king’s 
consent to become a party to it, even though the dissolu- 
tion of tho alliance should be the consequence of the 
refusal.’ One consequence of the refusal was a correspon- 
dence between Mr. Cannfhg, the flowery Chateaubriand, 
and tlie bigot Polignac, wherein the high-flown royalists 
expatiated on the blessing to the Spaniards of seeing their 
king free to give them, with French aid, such a constitu- 
tion as should be best for then. Mr. Canning could not 
allow this to pass, and protested against tho doctrine that 
constitutional rights are conferred by the royal pleasure. 
In noticing the speech of the French king on opening the 
chambers, in which the purpose of invading Spain was 
declared — while tho Due d’Aiigouleme laid his hand on his 
sword, and raised his eyes to heaven — Mr. Canning de- 
clared that tho speech appeared to mean that ‘ the free 
institutions of the Spanish people could only be legiti- 
mately held from the spontaneous gift of the sovereign, 
first restored to absolute power, and then divesting him- 
self of such portion of that power as he might think 
proper to part with;’ that ‘the Spanish nation could 
not be expected to subscribe to this principle, nor could 
any British statesman uphold or defend it.’ .... It is 
indeed a principle which strikes at the root of tho British 
constitution.’* 

After all M. Chateaubriand’s declarations and fine senti- 
ments in favour oS peace, tho Due d’Angoulenie laid his 
thand on his sword again, on the other side of the Pyrenees, 
yhe French iiivaded Spain. England had done what she 
could in declaring for the right, and seceding from the 
efiongress which advocated the Ivrong; she now held her- 
self neutral. It was on the 14tii of April, 1823, that Mr. 
Canning made in the House all the declarations rendered 
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necessary by the act of Prance* in invading Spain. He 
explained the course and issue of all the attempts at 
mediation made by the English government, the grounds 
of the neutralit;^ which she had now finally avowed ; and 
pointed out whjjt must be the conduct of England in regard 
to Portugal and the South American oolouies of Spain, 
in certain contingencies which might arise. If Portugal 
joined ^ain in repelling the French, there wai^no call 
upon England to interfere ; but if Portugal, remaining 
quiescent, were to be attacked, that attack ‘would bring 
Great Britain into the field with all her force, to support 
the indopondence of her ancient and her faithful ally.’ 
As for the South American colonies, it was clear that 
Spain, though claiming them still as hers by right, had in 
fact lost all power over them. If Franco should, in the 
course of tlie war, capture any of tliem so that it would 
become at last a question whether they should be ceded, 
and to whom, it would be necessary for all parties to know 
that the British government ‘ considered the separation of 
the colonies fiom Spain to have been effected to such a 
degree that it would not tolerate for an instant any cession 
which Spain might make of colonies, over which she did 
not exercise a direct and positive influence. To such a 
declaration the British government had at last been 
• forced.’ ^ 

The declaration of neutrality was painful and discon- 
certing to some of the best men in parliament and out of 
it. They were so accustomed to speak of England as the 
champion of the liberties of the world, and had so com- 
pletely understood her secession from the Holy Alliance as 
declaratory of this, that it appeared to them a disgrace to 
look on, without taking part in one of the •most indefen- 
sible wars against liberty which had ever been entered 
into. The foreign ^ecretnry had much to encounter in the 
House — angry rebuke from some and pathetic expostula- 
tion from others. •When the debate on the negotiations* 
relative to Spain had been twice adjourned Mr. Canning 
offered, on the third night, an explanation ftf his proceed- 
ings and reasons, which* secured him the enthusiastic^ 
support of til 3 House and the country. The motion which 
had occasioned the debate was o^e of censure of the feeble- 
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ness of tone assumed by government in the recent negotia- 
tions ; and the amendment proposed was, a declaration of 
gratithde and approbation in regard to what had been 
done. At the close, the opposition members were about to 
leave the House in a body ; but some ministeiial members 
called for a division. It was only for want of room in; the 
lobby that any one appeared to vote against the govern- 
ment. /rhe whole assembly poured into the lobbv, till it 
could hold ne- more ; and then the twenty members who 
were shut in were compelled to pass for an opposition, 
though there wore ministerialists among them. They 
amounted to 20, in a house of^ 372. 

One passage of Mr. Canning’s speech spread over the 
world, and was vehemently hailed or resented wherever 
it reached : 

*I contend, sir, that whatever might grow out of a 
separate conflict between Spain and France — though 
matter for grave consideration — was less to be dreaded 
than that all the great powers of the continent should 
have been arrayed together against Spain; and that 
although the first object, in point of importance, indeed, 
was to keep the peace altogether — to prevent any war 
against Spain — the first in point of time was i j prijvent a 
general war; to change the question from a question 
between the allies on one side, and Spain on the other, to 
a question between nation and nation. This, whatever 
the result might be, would reduce the quarrel to the size 
of ordinary events, and bring it within the scope of 
ordinary diplomacy. The immediate object of England, 
therefore, was to hinder the impress of a joint character, 
from being affixed to the war — if war there must be — with 
Spain ; to take care that the war should not grow out of 
an assumed jurisdiction of the congress ; to keep within 
reasonable bounds that predominating areopagitical* spirit, 
which the memorafidum of the British cabinet, of May, 
^1820, describes as “beyond the sphe^i’e of the original 

* The council 1 of Areopagus at Athens was remarkable for its 
penetrating and superintending ohnractnr ; pronouncing on the economy 
W private houses, and judging children for tormenting birds. It was 
a more meddling council than it became any congress to resemble, in a 
later age of the world. » 
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conception, and understood principles of the alliance’ — 
“ an alliance never intended as a union for the govetnment 
of the world, or for the superintendence of the internal 
affairs of othoi^states.” And this I say was accomplished.’ 

* Canning,’ sayte his biographer, ‘ always protested against 
the system of holding congresses for the government of 
the world.* 

As this noted •speech declared, the o'^ect 8f ^Oreat 
Britain w%s accomplished in the potentates at Verona 
being deterred from declaring a war against Spain. The 
matter lay now between the two countries which were 
separated by the Pyrenees ; and peace was preserved else- 
where. What his idea was of the peace to be preserved 
by Great Britain, he manifested in a speech delivered at 
Plymouth in the autumn of the same year, when the 
French and Spaniards were at war — 1823. ‘ Our ultimate 

object was,’ he said, ‘the peace of the world; but let it 
not be said that we cultivate peace either because we fear, 
or because we are unprepared for war ; on the contrary, 
if, eight months ago, the government did not hesitate to 
proclaim that the country was prepared for war, if war 
should unfortunately be necessary, every month of peace 
that ^as since passed has but made us so much the more 
capable of exertion. The resources created by peace are 
means of urar. In cherishing those resources, we but 
accumulate those means. Our present repose is no more 
a proof of inability to act, than the state of inertness and 
inactivity in which 1 have seen those mighty masses that 
float in the waters above your town is a proof they are 
devoid of strength, and incapable of being fitted for action. 
You well know, gentlemen, how soon •one of those 
stupendous masses, npw reposing on their shadows in 
perfect stillness— how soon, upon any call of patriotism or 
of necessity, it woidd assume the likegess of an animated 
thing — instinct with life and motion — how soon it would^ 
ruffle, as it were, its swelling plumage — how quickly it 
would put forth all its beauty and its bra’^ry, collect itS 
scattered elements of str^gth, and awaken its dormant 
thunder. Such as is one of these magniflcent machineV 
when springing from inaction into a display of its might 
— such is England herself ; while apparently passive and 

VOL. I. 2d 
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motionless, she silently concentrates the power to be put 
forth Ok an adequate occasion.* 

For that adequate occasion he kept watch as vigilantly 
as any advocate of war could have done ; rfor. he was not 
one to sacrifice the honour or influence of ^e country for 
the sake of the peace for which these were, and** always 
must be, the guarantees. When it was necessary to speak 
and act *agaiu Great Britain spoke rnd acted< The 
French overran Spain from end to end. Thfe Spanish 
liberals had fewer resources, less union, and less hope 
than their enemy ; and they were cruelly betrayed, not 
only by some few traitors from among themselves, but by 
the boastings of the French liberals, who had assured 
them that a large portion of the invading army would 
fraternise with the invaded, on touching Spanish soil. 
Instead of this happening, however, the French soldiery 
no sooner appeared from the passes of the Pyrenees than 
the royalist minorty in Spain were joined by such numbers 
as enabled them to cope with the constitutional forces, 
even without the aid of a foreign invader. The soldiery 
were certainly royalists ; and they showed it now. The 
French entered Madrid on the 24th of May, within a 
month after the delivery, by Mr. Canning, of his exposition 
of the British policy in regard to this conflict. The liberals 
were still in possession of the person of the kiyg, who was 
imprisoned by them at Cadiz. There he amused himself 
with attempting to make signals to friends in the block- 
ading vessels, or outside the walls — taking a sudden fancy 
for sending up rockets and flying 'kites. Eockets and 
kites innumerable were ready to go up at the same 
moment with*, the king’s, to perplex the royalist watchers 
outside. He obtained his freedom at last from the hope- 
lessness of his enemies. They dismissed him from Cadiz 
on the Ist of Octoh^^j, to join his French friends ; and two 
^days afterwards, they surrendered the town, and gave up 
the cause. As it was not the cause of *^the whole people — 
as the clergj;: and the great body of the population 
welcomed the French — it is cjear that no aid given by 
‘"fereat Britain could have saved Spain, or materially, 
benefited it, while it would have precipitated war all over 
Surope, and violated the great principle of non-interference 
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with the affairs of other Rations, Ferdinand immediately 
annulled, by proclamation, all the acts of the consti^tional 
government — the whole legislation and administration of 
ISpain for tlje preceding three years and a half ; and thus, 
when Eiego had been hanged on a very high gibbet, 'with- 
out being permitted to speak to the people, and when 
some treacherous generals had sworn new vows* of fidelity, 
did th§ feeble kiig suppose that all was^set itght, and 
that affaifs might now go on as if nothing disagreeable 
had happened. This was a mistake, of course ; but it was 
not one to be wondered •at. He knew nothing of the 
principles of liberty, and of the vitality which resides in 
them ; and he desired to know as little as possible of the 
consequences of revolutions. There were some such con- 
sequences near at hand which soon compelled his notice. 

The French ministry were, as Constant afterwards said, 
so afraid of the result of the invasion of Spain, that 
sustained as they were by the sympathy of almost all the 
rulers of Europe, they would have gladly drawn back, at 
the last moment, if the leaders of the Spanish cortes 
would have saved their honour by some ‘ moderate conces- 
sions.’ It is probable that what the French called 
‘moderate concessions’ might appear to the cortes an 
unprincipled and fatal yielding. However that may be, 
the Frenclk dropped all their timidity and doubt in the 
course of their sweep over Spain ; and wo find them next 
eager to subjugate, on behalf of Spain, the insurgent 
colonies in South America. Mr. Canning had declared in 
parliament, with a ^prospective view to such a juncture as 
this, that Groat Britain would not tolerate any proposed 
cession, by Spain to France, of any of thos^ colonies over 
which Spain had cea^d to have an effective control. It 
could not therefore be now permitted that France should 
carry the war acro^ the Atlantic, an^ attempt to capture 
those colonies which Spain could not pretend to be able 
to cede. On this occasion the British minister pronounoeef 
words which stayed, like a spell, the prepj^ations for wal* 
on one side the Atlantic, ^l^ile they kindled life and hope 
on the other, from the sea to the Andes, and over to tnd 
sea again. ‘We will not,’ said Mr. Canning, ‘interfere 
with Spain in any attempt which she may make to re- 
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conquer what were once her colonies ; but we will not 
permit^kny third power to attack or reconquer them for 
her.’ It was a proud position which England held when 
this declaration was made. Her ministeiK h^d declared 
his desire that she should hold a majestic station among the 
conflicts of the world ; ‘ that, in order to prevent things 
from going' to extremities, she should keep a distinct 
middle ^’ound^ staying the plague botb, ways.* .Accord- 
ingly, when some young liberals in England 4iad been 
eager to repair to certain of the South American colonies, 
as they were still called, to throw themselves into the 
combat for independence, Mr. Canning had brought in a 
bill to stop their proceeding, as one wholly irreconcilable 
with our relations with Spain ; manifesting, however, very 
plainly, his expectation at that time that the colonies 
could not fail to achieve their independence. He now 
‘stayed the plague’ on the other side. He applied, in 
October, 1823, to the Erench government for an explana- 
tion of its intentions in regard to the South Amefican 
colonies, in return for a similar explanation from England ; 
and it was in the course of this correspondence that he 
made the declaration quoted above. Other words of no 
meaner weight were put upon record. 

The French minister, the Prince de Polignac, declared 
‘ that he could not conceive what could be nif^ant, under 
the present circumstances, by a pure and simple acknow- 
ledgment of the independence of the Spanish colonies; 
since, those countries being actually distracted by civil 
wars, there existed no government iR them which could 
offer any appearance of solidity; and that the acknow- 
ledgment of A^orican independence, so long as such a 
state of things continued, appeared to him nothing less 
than a real sanction of anarchy. .... That, in the 
interest of humanity, and especially in that of the Spanish 
colonies, it would oe worthy of the European govern- 
Inents to concert together the means of calming, in those 
distant and sc£^cely civilised regions, passions blinded by 
party-spirit ; and to endeavour to bring back to a principle 
Vft.' union in government, whether monarchical or aristo- 
cratical, people among whom absurd and dangerous 
theories were now keepiuig up agitation and disunion.* 
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Here was the principle and procedure of 'the Holy Alliance 
openly proposed for the coercion of the South Ai^erican 
people. They were to live, not under such government as 
they might •prefer, but under such as the rulers of Europe 
should impose upon them for their good. The reply of 
Mr. Gaining was short, but large enough to enclose and 
exhibit his principle and procedure — that none but the 
parties^ concerned have any business wi^ ihS form of 
government under which any people may choose to live ; 
and that Great Britain was equally ready to recognise 
institutions founded by people and by kings. His reply 
was ‘that, however desirable the establishment of a 
monarchical form of government in any of those provinces 
might be, on the one hand, or whatever might be the 
difficulties in the way of it, on the other hand, his govern- 
ment could not take upon itself to put it forward as a 
condition of their recognition.' 

Jjlj. the preceding declaration, it had been announced 
to Spain that consuls would be sent to South America, 
to protect the interests of British trade there — a list 
being furnished of the places to which they would be 
sent. These consuls were now appointed and despatched ; 
and 4his was the decisive act by which Great Britain, 
following the example of the United States, recognised the 
independence of the South American provinces of Spain. 

Calm and dignified as appears the attitude of Great 
Britain throughout these transactions, which have so 
largely deteriuincd^ tho fortunes <jf the world, there was 
much struggle within the breast of the Queen of the Seas 
— ^tho umpire, as she was now made — in the rivalship, not 

only of the old world and the\ fy but of tlie new and tho 

olden time. Her foreign minit - spoke with decision and 
clearness in all his correspondei io, but it was from out of 
the midst of turAoil. Ho met witj^ almost as much re- 
sistance at home abroad ; and he was twice on the verge 
of retiring from office, before he finally achieved the re- 
cognition of South American independence. Up to tWs 
time, Lord Sidmouth ha^ retained a seat in the cabinet, 
without office : he now resigned it, partly because he codM 
not agree with those ‘ of his colleagues who advocated the 
immediate recognition by his majesty of the independence 
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of Buenos Ayres.’ Buenos Ayres "and all the other 
struggling provinces might now date their declared inde- 
pendence from this year ; and little as they then knew, or 
may know now, how to consolidate theip> freedom, the 
proud boast of the British minister was a true one which 
ho uttoied when, two years later, he gave an account of 
his policy of this time. The speech is one which ought to 
stand in ‘every history of the period, frr its offcQt upon 
every living mind. ‘It was an era in the setfate,* says 
one, applying what was f^aid of the eloquence of Chatham. 

‘ It was an epoch in a man’s life,’ says another, ‘ to have 
heard him. I shall never forget the deep moral eamest- 
ness of his tone, and the blaze of glory that seemed to 
light up his features.’ It having been objected that the 
balance of dignity and honour among^ nations had been 
affected by the French occupation ol Spain, which was 
thought to have exalted Franco and lowered England, Mr. 
Canning replied : ‘ I must beg leave to say that I dissent 
from that averment, 'i'he House knows — the country 
knows — that when the French army was on the point of 
entering Spain, his majesty’s government did all in their 
poWer to prevent it; that we resisted it by all me.ans 
short of w'ar. 1 have just now stated some of t ie rcivisons 
why we did not think the entry of that army into Spain a 
sufficient ground for war; but there was, m «\ddition to 
those which I have stated, this peculiar reason, that what- 
ever effect a war, commenced upon the mere ground of the 
entry of a French army into Spain, miglit have, it probably 
would not have had the effect of gettuig that army out of 
Spain. In a war against Fraiice at that time, as at any 
other, you might perhaps have acquired military glory ; 
you might, perhaps, have extended, your colonial posses- 
sions ; you might even have achieved, at great cost of blood 
and treasure, an hon^fyiirable peace ; but*' as to getting the 
French out of Spain, that would have been the one object 
^hich you almost certainly would not tave accomplished. 
How seldom, in the whole history of the wars of Europe, 
has any war between two gre^t powers ended in the 
dIStaining of the exact, the identical object for which the 
war was begun I Besides,^ sir, I confess I think that the 
effects of the French occupation of Spain have been in- 
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finitely exaggerated. . I do not blame those exaggerations, 
beoanso I am aware that they are to be attributed to the 
recollections of some of .the best times of our histo^; that 
they are the echoes of sentiments which, in the days of 
JVilliam and of Anne, ‘animated the debates, and dictated 
the votes of *the British parliament. No peace was in 
those days thought safe for this country while the crown 
of Spain continued on the head of a Bourbon. But were 
not tife g-pprehdhsions of those days gr^tly overstated? 
Has the power of Spain swallowed up the power of 
maritime England? Or does England still remain, after 
the lapse of more than a dbntury, during which the crown 
of Spain has been worn by a Bourbon, niched in a nook of 
that same Spain — Gibraltar? .... Again, sir, is the 
Spain of the present day the Spain .... whose puissance 
was expected to shako England from her sphere ? No, sir, 
it was quite another Spain ; it was the Spain within the 
limits of whose empire the sun never set; it was Spain 
“ with the Indies ” that excited the jealousies, and alarmed 
the imaginations of our ancestors. ‘But then, sir, the 
balance of power ! The entry- of the French army into 
Spain disturbed that balance, and we ought to have gone 
to' war to restore it ! I have already said that when the 
Fredch army entered Spain, we might, if we chose, have 
resisted or resented that measure by war. But were there 
no other* means than war for restoring the balance of 
power ? Is the balance of power a fixed and unalterable 
standard? or is it not a standard perpetually varying, as 
civilisation advances, and as new nations spring up, and 
take their place among established political communities ? 
The balance of power, a century and a half ago, was to be 
adjusted between Fj’ance and Spain, tfee Netherlands, 
Austria, and England. Some years afterwards, Eussia 
assumed her high station in European politics. Some 
years after that, again, Prussia bjp^ame, not only a sub- 
stantive, but a preponderating monarchy. Thus, wljile 
the balance of power continued in principle the same, the 
means of adjusting it became more variiftd and enlarged. 
They became enlargedil in proportion to the increased 
number of considerable states — in proportion, I may say, 
to the number of weights which might be shifted into the 
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one or the other scale. To* look to the policy of Europe, 
in the times of William and Anne, for the purpose of 
regula^ioLg the balance of power in Europe at the present 
day, is to disregard the progress of events, and to confuse 
dates and facts which throw a reciprocal liglit «upon each 
other. It would be disingenuous, indeed, ^ot to admif 
that the entry of the French army into Spain was, in a 
certain sense', a disparagement — an affront t8 the pride — a 
blow to the feelings of England; and i<i can hardly be 
supposed that the government did not sympathise, on that 
occasion, with the feelings of the people. But I deny that, 
questionable or censurable as the act might be, it was one 
which necessarily called for <-uur direct and hostile opposi- 
tion. Was nothing then to be done? Was there no other 
mode of resistance than by a direct attack upon France ; 
or by a war to be undertaken on the soil of Spain ? What 
if the possession of Spain might be rendered harmless in 
rival hands — harmless as regarded us — and valueless to 
the possessors? Might not compensation for disparage- 
ment be obtained, and the policy of our ancestors vindi- 
cated, by means better adapted to the present time ? If 
Franco occupied ^pain, was it necessary, in order to avoid 
the consequences of that occupation, that we should blockade 
Cadiz? No. I looked another way. I sought matemls 
of compensation in another hemisphere. Contemplating 
iSpain, such as our ancestors had known her, Fiesolved 
that if France had Spain, it should not be Spain “ with the 
Indies.” I called the New World into existence, to redress 
the balance of the Old.’ 

In this celebiated speech, Mr. Canning appears to take 
his stand where ho avowed his wish that his country 
should stand — ‘ iK>t only between contending nations, but 
between conflicting principles.’ If wo find in it a spirit 
higher than that of the allied potentates who would have 
ruled both hemisphere^* after the pattern of their antiquated 
ideas, we find in it als(j1i tone lower than J'hat of sympathy 
with the stniggles for freedom which yet it was his policy 
to did. When, ay a listener tells us, ‘ his chest heaved and 
expanded, his nostril dilated, a no^e pride slightly curled 
hirf Yip, and age and sickness were forgotten in the ardour 
of youthful genius,’^ it must have been the consciousness of 
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power and of the sonndness of his policy which inspired 
him; for he was ceilainly not, by his own prcjfession, 
under the sway of emotions so lofty as the occasion created 
in others. It gnay be, however, that his sentiments were 
loftier than* hgs professions. ‘ All the while,’ says the 
observer, ‘a serenity sat upon his brow that pointed to 
deeds of glory .*|| The deeds were glorious, however the doer 
may h£^e assigned reasons of mere policy for tifeem in an 
assembly which he could so sway as that they would have 
borne from him expressions of a higher political generosity. 
Perhaps he remembered h(jw many were watching afar to 
catch up his words — the Hol^j Allies for their purposes, 
and many an eager malcontent for his ; and this may have 
made him careful, in the midst of his emotions, to preserve 
his central stand between the imperial policies and the 
popular enthusiasms of the lime. If so, he spoke wisely 
and well for such listeners, not only in his expositions of 
his principles and methods of jieace, of non-interference, 
and ftf recognition of de facto powers, whatever their origin 
and date, but he offered them, in the course of the same 
chapter of events, a warning and a prophecy which has 
never been forgotten since, and is little likely to be for- 
gotfen now. 

The occasion was the arrival of intelligence that Spain 
was iiiterfejing with Portugal, whose free constitution was 
hated and feared by the restored despot Ferdinand. Mr. 
Canning had formerly declared what our relations with 
Portugal were. If she chose to undertake any war on her 
own account, for th^ defence of freedom or any other cause. 
Great Britain had nothing to do with that; but, if she 
were attacked on account of her constitutional fieedom, or 
for any other cause, Great Britain was bound by treaties, 
and by every obligation of good faith, to repair to her as- 
sistance. Such a case had arisen now — in December 182t), 
Some Portuguese regiments had des#tted to the royalist 
cause in Spain. The Spanish government had repeatedly 
pledged itself to disarm and disperse- these regiments^ 
but it failed to do so, and permitted these regiments to 
make hostile inroads into* Portugal, under the eyes of tli» 
Spanish authorities, and with every tacit assistance from 
them. On the night of Friday, the 8th of December, the 
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British government received from .the princess-regent of 
Portugjal an earnest application for ‘ aid against a hostile 
aggression from Spain; and the minister, whose first 
principle of administration had been the preservation of 
peace, was as prompt in action as if he ha^ been eager for 
war. His own account of the affair is the shortest, cplaihest, 
and clearest* Short and plain as it is, it poved the heart 
of his immediate hearers first, and theri of the nj^tion, to 
an enthusiasm ‘‘which will never be forgotten bj)« those who 
lived at the time. ‘ On Sunday, the third of this month, 
we received from the Portugu^e ambassador a direct and 
formal demand of assistanpe against a hostile aggression 
from Spain. Our answer was — that although rumours 
had reached us, through France, his majesty’s government 
had not that accurate information — that official and precise 
intelligence of facts — on which they could properly found 
an application to parliament. It was only on last Friday 
night that this precise information arrived. On Saturday, 
his majesty’s confidential servants came to a decision.'' On 
Sunday, that decision received the sanction of his majesty. 
On Monday, it was communicated to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment ; and this day, sir — at the hour in which I have the 
honour of addressing you — the troops are on their ^maroh 
for embarkation.’ 

There may be some wonder in Englishmen’s minds at 
this day, as there certainly is in the minds of some 
foreigners, that this procedure and its explanation should 
have excited the enthusiasm that it did in the House and 
the nation. It may bo said, truly enough, that the Portu- 
guese are but two or three millions of priests and slaves, 
who have thus far incessantly shown themselves incapable 
of freedom; and that their alliance can never of 
material advantage to England, for purposes of commerce 
or any other fellowship. All this mar be true;, and yet 
there may bo still f&tlings in the national heart regarding 
^.^ortiigal which might account for the ‘'enthusiasm of the 
time. The very discussion of our alliance with Portugal 
carries back the imagination 1o the timo of Charles II., 
when we became possessed of Bombay, and when our 
government declared, in the affectionate style of ancient 
treaties: ‘The King of Great Britain does profess and 
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declare, with the consent and arfvice of his council, that he 
will take the interest of Portugal and all its dominions to 
heart, defending the same with his utmost power, ty sea 
and land, evei\ as England itself.* There were remem- 
hyanoes of lh(^ treaties of Queen Anne’s time, and the 
watch then to be kept against Spain and France, as now. 
The very wordp, ‘our ancient and faithful ally,’ always 
used wljen our relations with Portugal are spoken of, stir 
a sentiment in her favour. Again, there was the generous 
complacency felt by the strong when appealed to by the 
weak — the obligation being^ in this case, not to disappoint 
the generous sentiment, because our good faith was en- 
gaged on the side of the appeal. A^ain, though the 
rational and firm desire of the British government and the 
majority of the people had been to preserve peace during 
the last anxious and troubled years, when despotism and 
revolution were everywhere in confiict, it had cost not a 
little to generous hearts, and also to^ minds not yet dis- 
enchlinted from the spoils of war, to refrain from rushing 
into confiict, and bringing the opposition of principles and 
prejudices to the arbitrament o‘f battle. Mr. Brougham 
had srid that ‘ Great Britain was bound over in recogni- 
zancej of £800,000,000 to keep the peace ; * and this con- 
sideration — of debt and exhaustion — availed while there 
was no string impulse in a contrary direction. But the 
moment that the movement of troops became a movement 
of good faith and gonorosity, the spirit of the nation broke 
through its restraints of prudence, and its silence of neu- 
trality ; and the ministers’ announcement of the transmis- 
sion of tioops. to Portugal was received with acclamations 
which shook the world. The troops anchored in the 
Tagus on the 25th of the same month: bufthey were not 
wanted. The winged* darts of the minister, his burning 
words, had done tl^e necessary work with the speed of the 
winds. The revolted regiments sjjfnk away from the 
frontier, and wereMissolved. The French agent at Madrid 
stole awaj’’ home ; and King Ferdinand was profuse in hy 
assurances of hatred of any power whicH would molest 
Portugal. More than theft — this speech was one which 
censorship could exclude, or delay on its passage to those 
whom it concerned. The newspapers passed from hand to 
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hand under the Spanish cloak; recitations of the English- 
man’s^ words went on in whiners under the bright Italian 
moon; and at Vienna and Warsaw, men’s hearts swelled 
and their eyes shone as phrases from this ^speech were 
detected in common intercourse, and forthwith formed'* a 
sort of freemasonry among those who understood. The 
power layiiin the warning and the projAecy which we 
mentioned above, and which we here present — the , warning 
and prophecy of a war of opinion in Europe. '■* After re- 
ferring to his desire and maintenance of peace, when the 
IVench entered Spain four years before, Mr. Canning pro- 
ceeded: ‘I then said that I feared that the next war 
which should be kindled in Europe would be a war, not 
so much of armies as of opinions. Not four years have 
elapsed, and behold my apprehensions realised ! It is, to 
be sure, within narrow limits that this war of opinion is 
at present confined : but it is a war of opinion that Spain, 
whether as government or as nation, is now waging 
against Portugal; it is a war which has commenced in 
hatred of the new institutions of Portugal. How long is 
it reasonable to expect that Portugal will asbtaiii from 
retaliation? If into that war this country shall be com- 
pelled to enter, we shall enter into it with u sincovo and 
anxious desire to mitigate rather than exasperate ; and to 
mingle only in the conflict of arms — not in thfk more fatal 
conflict of opinions. But I much fear that this country, 
however earnestly she may endeavour to avoid it, could 
not, in such a case, avoid seeing lanked under her bannera 
all the restless and dissatisfied of any nation with which 
she might come in conflict. It is the contemplation of this 
new power in any future war which excites my most 
anxious apprehension. It is one thing to have a giant’s 
strength ; but it would be another to use it like a giant. 
The consciousness of such strength rs, undoubtedly, a 
source of confidenceUnd security; but in the situation in 
which this country stands, our business is not to seek 
(opportunities of displaying it, but to content ourselves 
with letting {ne professors of violent and exaggerated 
doctrines on both sides feel that 'it is not their interest to 
convert an umpire into an adversary.’ After describing 
the position of England as keeping in check the passions 
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of the world, and the horror of the scene if she were to 
descend from her post of arbitrament to lead the conflict, 
he continued : ‘ This, then, is the reason — a reason very 
different from ;fear — the reverse of a consciousness of 
disability — why I dread the recurrence of hostilities in 
any part of Europe ; why I would bear much, and would 
forbear long ; why I would, as I have said, p«t up with 
almost anything j^hat did not touch national ftiith and 
national l»nour, rather than let slip the ffuries of war, 
the leash of which wo hold in our hands, not knowing 
whom they may reach, or Ijow far their ravages may be 
carried. Such is the love of ^ peace which the British 
government acknowledges ; and such the necessity for 
peace which the circumstances of the world inculcate. I 
will push these topics no further.’ 

There was indeed no need to push these topics further. 
Enough was said. From this moment it was understood 
throughout the world that whenever ‘ the war of opinion 
in Ehrope ’ should involve Great Britain, the aspirants to 
political freedom would be on her side. It was now clear 
— clear to all sovereigns and to all people — that England 
had completely separated herself from the Holy Alliance. 
Her foreign minister had carried out his main principle — 
the preservation of peace ; and achieved the great practical 
purpose wljich lay nearest to it — the destruction of the 
Holy Alliance. These four years were a short time in 
whioli to have secured such objects, and to have placed 
such a fame as his on its pinnacle. 

During those foui* years, a few events had happened 
among our foreign allies which it is necessary briefly 
to refer to. The princess-regent of Portugal has been 
mentioned, in the place of the old King J8hn VI. That 
feeble king had for a ^ife the sister of the Spanish King 
Ferdinand ; and for a son — the second son — the notorious 
Don Miguel, who has since so pertix^iously troubled the 
l epose of his own jfnd other countries. This wife and souf 
in the spring of 1824, imprisoned and threatened the king^ 
who was obliged to throw himself upon thft protection of 
the English, and to esca^ from his own family on boaj4 
a British vessel in the Tagus. Miguel was sent away on 
his travels, and the king reinstated. A year afterwards. 
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the king acknowledged the independence of his great South 
American province of Brazil. Ten months afterwards he 
died ; and his eldest son, Don Pedro, who had for a year 
heen Emperor of Brazil, must now chqpse^ whether to 
remain so, or to return to Portugal as ^ts*^ king. The 
choice between the two crowns was his. He chose to 
remain on^his western throne; but he did what he could 
to influence the affairs of the European kingdojp. He 
abdicated the* Portuguese throne in favour ofi his eldest 
daughter; and he sent over with her a constitution for 
Portugal. It was this const;itution which enraged the 
French and Spanish courts, and caused the inroads upon 
Portugal which the British troops were sent to repel. The 
princess-regent mentioned above was the sister of the 
Emperor of Brazil, who, under her father^s will, adminis- 
tered the affairs of Portugal till her young nieoe could 
enter upon her dignity and her function. When Mr. 
Canning’s great speech was made, then. King John VI. 
had been dead some months; Don Pedro was oil the 
throne of Brazil ; Don Miguel was on his travels, caballing 
wherever he went ; and their sister Isabella was princess- 
regent of Portugal, ruling the country in the name of the 
infant queen, and according to the constitution sent over 
by Don Pedro. 

Other sovereigns had died — ^had slipped out,of the Holy < 
Alliance on the inexorable summons of death when they 
would not attend to that of freedom. The ex-King of 
Sardinia, Emanuel Victor, was no longer a European poten- 
tate; but he had been conspicuous in' the earlier meetings 
of the allies. He died in January, 1824, leaving his 
brother, Charles Felix, on the throne. In September of 
the same year died the King of France, after enjoying his 
restored royalty ' fourteen years, ilis had been the un- 
happy lot to suffer adversity without feeing able to profit 
by it. Neither re'sHuses nor restoration yielded any privi- 
lege of wisdom to him. His accession v^s as nothing to the 
world, and his death was nothing, except that he left his 
throne to be ocfcupied by a brother, yet more unenlightened, 
»aiid more despotic in his tendencies, than himself. The 
^ Nestor ’ of the Verona Congress, Ferdinand of Naples and 
Sicily, followed his relative of Sardinia in a year. The 
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Duchess de Berri was his grandchild ; one daughter was wife 
to the King of Sardinia ; another to the Duke of Orleans, 
whereby she became Queen of the French five years after 
her father’s ^eaJth. The King of Naples died of apoplexy ; 
and the mannes in which his death is notified, indicates the 
ideas -wiiich beset the death-beds of kings who live in 
dread of revolutions. ‘The nuncio, the ambassador from 
Spain, Jihe Aust];ian minister, and the Frenda charge 
d’affaires, •were* introduced, with all the council, into the 
chamber of the king. His majesty was lying on his back, 
with his mouth open, but his features unaltered ; the left 
hand, which was uncovered, s^pwed some marks of extra- 
vapated blood. The guards at the palace, and other public 
places, were doubled, as a measure of precaution, but the 
public tranquillity was not disturbed for a single moment.’ 

This could not be said on occasion of the death of a more 
prominent member of the alliance than this Verona Nestor, 
On the 1st of December of this year, 1825, Alexander of 
EusSia died, iar away from his capital and his’ northern 
court. Some believe that he determined to pass the winter 
in the south, because he knew himself to be hemmed in by 
conspirators at St. Petersburg. However that may be, he 
died of fever on a lofty cliff overlooking a vast expanse of 
the Black Sea, while his successor was in imminent peril 
from a plot so extensive, that it was necessary to hush the 
matter up as speedily as possible ; and so mysterious that, 
to this day, nothing is clearly understood about it in the 
world. 'VVhether Alexander would have lived long, and 
ruled as he chose, •if he had escaped the fever which cut 
him off at Taganrog, there is no saying. There is every 
appearance of his having ruled as he chose up to the time 
of his last illness. What he chose wa8 a benevolent 
method. What he lacked was a sense and knowledge of 
justice. He was^not even aware that benevolence may 
operate as citielty when it is not e^j^lightened and guided 
by a principle orjustioe. Alexander will not appear to 
posterity altogether as the bland, kindly, courteous Chris- 
tian gentleman that he believed himseW, and that he 
sincerely meant to be. •He was bland, kindly, courteow, 
and ‘a religious gentleman; but he was a pedant in in- 
tellect, and an oppressor on the throne. Nobody wept for 
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him, even while there was fear that his savage brother 
Constantine would succeed him. The savage was, however, 
induced to set himself aside — a wonderfully enlightened 
act, such as some who are not Calibans a?e incapable of. 
The younger brother Nicholas succeeded, 'and walked iIp 
the steps of the throne amidst a thousand dagger^ pointed 
at his brefst. How he charmed them down, and how he 
made terfiis with those who held them, no one knor7s. 

Thus would'^the Holy Alliance have been already deci- 
mated, if Canning had not before virtually dispersed the 
assembly. Soon after the arch-enemy, Napoleon, was in 
his grave, Londonderry followed, and carried with him the 
fate of the compact. Now five of the sovereigns had 
slipped away ; and a plebeian man had arisen, who was 
too strong for all that were gone and all that remained. 
Here, then, we may drop all mention of the Holy Alliance. 

It has been related that when the Verona Congress was 
summoned, the business proposed for its consideration was 
a consultation on the affairs of Greece. As it turned out, 
the subject of Greece was scarcely mentioned at that con- 
gress ; which was occupied with the then secret topic of the 
French intentions towards Spain. The Britisli minister’s 
mind, however, was not the less open to Greek iritl'^rests. 
In his youth he had written a poem on Greece — a lament 
on its slavery ; and when the extensive Greek insurrection 
in 1821 seemed to open a prospect of liberty, no heart beat 
higher with hope and sympathy than his. He was, like a 
multitude of others, sanguine about tiie ability, physical 
and moral, of the Greeks to accomplish*^ and maintain their 
independence. His duty as a minister, however, had to be 
considered befqre his predilections as a man. He adhered 
firmly to the principles on which he, conducted his govern- 
ment in other cases. He preserved peace on the continent 
by strict neutrality in regard to the war in Eastern 
Europe; he enforced^'this neutrality bv rellraining indi- 
viduals from rushing to Greece, to fight against Turkey : 
while he used all the power of his position to influence 
Turkey favourshbly, and to soften the horrors of the war. 
His countenance was on the side of liberty ; and he was 
already pondering a scheme, which he carried out ‘in a 
subsequent year, for the protection of Greece against the 
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destructive violence of her foe, while yet strictly enforcing 
his poKcy of non-interference with any affairs o^ other 
states in which Great Britain was not, as a state, involved. 
Turkey had th^ same claim to the possession of Greece that 
apy other stal^ has to its conquered dependencies ; and 
however the sympathy of the enlightened world might be 
with the insurgent Greeks, no government hat a right to 
interferg with the^ossessions of Turkey. Every %ssistance 
but politioal aid was, however, freely offefed throughout 
Europe. Kings and people subscribed money for the 
redemption of Greek capti'^es, and the support of Greek 
outcasts; and, in spite of aU prohibitions of govern- 
ments, many volunteers from Prance, England, Italy, and 
Germany, went to fight under the Greek leaders. Our 
own Byron perished in the cause — laid low by fatigue and 
fever before Missolonghi. The accomplished and beloved 
Santa Kosa, who had failed in the struggle to free his own 
Piedmont from Austrian rule, gave his efforts, and pre- 
sently his life, to the Greek cause. At that time, the cause 
appeared desperate; and its misfortunes were cruelly 
aggravated by the disappointment of hopes held out from 
England of supplies of money and steam-boats. Perhaps 
the less said the better of the Greek loan negotiated in 
London in 1825, except that such incidents ought to yield 
their full Igsson to future times, when similar occasions 
may occur. We are disposed to believe that the business 
was originally undertaken with a true heartiness in the 
Greek cause — with an enthusiasm which carried some 
parties beyond their* calculations, and a due consideration 
of their means ; and this kind of inconsiderateness is too 
likely to induce a reaction of selfish care, under which the 
pretension of benevolence and a love of liberty becomes a 
mockery. Thus it waS in the matter of the Greek loan in 
London, which yielded even less of credit to the managing* 
parties in England, than of money to (|Jie Greeks. Amidst 
the flow and ebb of sentiment and action among private^ 
parties in England, the government steadily held its posi-§ 
tion of neutrality, giving its endeavours in ait of humanity, 
and its undisguised good washes to the Greek insurgents. •• 
It has been told how complete was the humiliation of 
Algiers in' 1816, and how a thousand and eighty Christian 
VOL. I. 2 E 
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Blaves rushed from the interior to the shore, and from tho 
shore into the boats, escaping from what they called ‘a 
second hell,* to the British ships which were to carry them 
home. The victory appeared complete ; but victors never 
know when 4hey have done with such an e^emy as t^e 
piratical state of Algiers then was. Another quai^el arose 
m January 1824. Captain Spencer was sent with two 
British \essels to arrange a dispute between the Dey of 
Algiers and the English consul, Mr. Mhcdonaldf ^ On his 
arrival, Captain Spencer found two Spanish vessels in the 
mole, recently captured, whose crews were made slaves of. 
Of course, the liberty of these Spaniards was demanded, 
under the treaty made with Lord Exmouth. No answer 
arriving in four days, Captain Spencer began to fear for 
the safety of the Europeans on shore ; and, under a pretext 
of giving them an entertainment, he got them all on board 
one of his ships, while the other engaged the piratical 
vessel which had captured the Spaniards, took it, and set 
free seventeen Spaniards who were found on board. • War 
against Algiers was declared; and a squadron under Sir 
H. Neale’s command appeared before the town on the 24th 
of July. While waiting for a wind, the British commander 
received a message from the Dey, requesting negotiation. 
The negotiations gave little trouble, for the Dey wtis sub- 
missive. He engaged that no more European prisoners ( 
of war should be made slaves of, but that thCy should be 
treated with all humanity, and regarded as prisoners of 
war are in Europe, Here Great Britain closed accounts 
with Algiers, as it presently ceased te exist as an African 
state. A dispute arising between the Algerine government 
and the French in 1827, France sent forth a power which 
conquered Algiers, and in 1830 made it a French colony. 

While Algiers was thus called <to account, a little war 
was proceeding on another part of the African coast, which 
brought nothing b^t disaster and shame to the British 
^engaged in it. Since the beginning cDf the century, the 
Ashantee nation had been rising in importance by conquest. 
'The Bucoessivt British governors of Cape Coast Castle had 
^3j,ot preserved a steady course of policy with the Ashan- 
tees and Fantees : they had changed sides, and .broken 
faith ; and now the settlement was to receive th^ natural 
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retribution. These governors Bad been appointed by the 
African Company, whose settlements were all assumed by 
the British government in 1821. In J822, Sir (Jharles 
McCarthy was sent out as govemor-in-chief of all the 
settlements t^hfch had belonged to the Company ; and he 
presently found that he had the Company’s Ashantee war 
upon his hands. He seems to have been wholly unskilled 
in African warfare. The narrative of the even^p of 1824 
is a disifial^tory of mistakes and misadventures ; of reliance 
on native auxiliaries, who failed in eveiy possible way on 
all occasions; of inability to cross rivers, and entangle- 
ments in the bush ; of messengers not knowing their way ; 
deluges of rain being encountered ; and of ammunition fall- 
ing short, far from home. Sir Charles McCarthy, after 
receiving a warning that his skin — or his skull, for both 
are reported — should adorn the great war-drum of Ash- 
antee/ actually divided his troops into four portions, and 
permitted the small force which he had conducted into the 
interior to be surrounded by ten thousand Ashantees. He 
was wounded in the breast by a musket-shot, and three of 
his oflBcers laid him under a tree, whei e the enemy rushed, 
knife in hand, on the little party. By the intervention of 
a chief, one of the Englishmen, named Williams, was 
saved, %,fter being wounded in the neck; and on turning 
^ round, the first thing ho saw was the headless bodies of 
his three cRmpanions. All the English officers who ac- 
companied Sir C. M‘Carthy were killed or captured, except 
two. This happened on the 21st of January 1824. It was 
not till May that ihe British found themselves strong 
enough to brave the enemy in the field. The forts being 
garrisoned by seamen ^nd marines, just arrived with the 
now governor. Colonel Sutherland, and the garrisons turned 
out to take the fieldf Colonel Chisholm attacked the 
Ashantees on the 21st, and drove them before him, after 
five hours’ hard fighting. The adv^tage could not be 
followed up, for wact of resources, ana because the nativ% 
allies deserted. Much fighting occurred*between this tim^ 
and the 11th of July, when the Ashantt^s were again 
defeated in the field, near Cape Coast Castle. They; 
hovered about till the 20th, after which they were not 
seen again. Mutiny and desertion in his own army dis- 
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abled the Ashantee king from harassing the British, as he 
mights still have done by his very numerous forces. He 
retired, leaving behind him bare and bloody fields, where 
he had advanced among rich crops of maijze, bananas, 
yams, and plantains. At this time, beef was sixteen 
guineas a tierce at Cape Coast ; and it was scarcely' possible 
to obtain Hour or bread at any price. The poor natives 
had, of cdiirse,^no prospect but of dying by hunger* 

The Ashantee king did not give up his objeo^of possess- 
ing himself of all the country which lay between hia 
northern boundary and the sea. During the two succeed- 
ing years, he made vast preparations in great quietness. The 
natives in alliance with England were much alarmed, and 
applied for assistance to Colonel Purdon, commanding at 
Cape Coast. They solemnly promised not to run away again, 
if they were assisted and led by the British ; and this time 
one king and his forces were firm, and fought well. The 
final engagement took place on the 7th of August 1826, 
when the Ashantees lost, it was believed, not less* than 
five thousand men. On the British side, the loss was 
eight hundred; and two thousand were wounded. The 
Ashantee king lost the golden umbrella of strte, the gojden 
stool of state, and much wealth of gold-dust, ivoijy, etc. 
The great talisman of the Ashantees was taken also, and 
examined. Under the external covering of h^opard skin* 
appeared a silk handkerchief; and within the handkerchief 
were two folds of paper, covered with Arabic characters ; 
and. within the paper was the head of Sir C. M‘Carthy. 
One of the native kings was the cap'tor of the talisman ; 
and he refused to give it up. Humbling as it is to be 
worsted in tlmse barbaric wars, and, indeed, to be engaged 
in them at all, their occurrence apd incidents cannot be 
passed over in tne history of the time. They are not only 
facts of the time, but they yield their lesson. Such wars 
oocur in most case^' as in the present, from the lack of 
Ifeteadiness, ability} or knowledge, in tfie agents sent from 
home; and we shall be liable to such wars and such 
humiliations ifs long as due care is not taken to send fit 
•Aid properly prepared agents t8 our meanest settlements 
in the most remote nooks of the world, as anxiously as to 
the m6st brilliant court dn Europe. The bad faith of 
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Governor Smith in 1819 led to the slaughter of Sir 0. 
M‘Carthy in 1 824 ; and the incapacity of Sir C. M‘8arthy 
in 1824 caused the protraction of the war for two years, 
the difficulty of*putting down the Ashantees at the end of 
that time, and 8U the horrors of famine which- afflicted the 
territory during the intermediate period. 

For nearly four years prior to 1826, there ha^been war 
botweeif t]je British in India and the King of Ava, who 
ruled over the Burmese empire. The Burmese territory is 
above a thousand miles long, by six hundred broad ; and 
it lies between Bengal and China, filling up the whole 
space." The king was as proud and as vain as barbaric 
sovereigns usually are when they know little or nothing 
beyond the bounds of their own territory ; and he ventured 
to annoy his western neighbour, unaware of the chastise- 
ment that he must submit to in consequence. The Bur- 
mese pushed across the frontier, and committed thefts and 
violence, from time to time, for some years before the war ; 
but these aggressions need not be supposed to be counte- 
nanced by the government, and they were not therefore 
made a subject of formal complaint. In 1823, however, 
the government picked a quarrel, slew some soldiers in the 
Britislf service, imprisoned some British subjects, and, on 
’ being called to account, talked of invading Bengal, The 
Burmese actually entered the British territory, and set up 
forts, secured with strong palisades, from one of which a 
British officer and his force were driven back, with con- 
siderable loss, in tli^ month of Februar3^ After this, war 
followed of course ; and, of course, it was a disastrous war 
enough to the ignorant sovereign who had provoked it. 

The principal seaport of the Burmese, Jlangoon, was 
attacked on the 11th oi May, and immediately submitted. 
The members of the government fled at the first shot ; and 
the whole population of Eangoon, except one hundred 
persons, ran away into the jungle beAre the British could 
take possession of the town. After this, however, the 
conduct of the war became much more difficult from thd 
security afforded to the qpemy by the jungle and by the 
stockades which the Burmese threw up before evei^ 
advantageous spot where they rested. It was a^ weary 
and dreary war ; as war with eP barbaric people must ever 
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be. It was no comfort that the Burmese lost, many times 
over, more men than the British ; that they were always 
leaving their ammunition behind them, and Jaying waste 
their fields, that their enemy might not he supported fey 
their soil. There was no comfort in all this ; for it did 
not appeaJ to hasten the arrival of peace. The climate 
and the Country — the heavy rains, burj^Ling suns* jungles 
and swamps, were unfavourable to the invaders ; and at 
the end of 1824, though they had advanced deep into the 
country, they did not seem much nearer to peace. The 
year 1825, too, was filled ,,up with successes which* went 
for nothing — though the British commander, Sir Archibald 
Campbell, did his duty well. One-eighth of the British 
troops were sick amidst the swamps and rains ; and they 
were fired upon from the jungle, where they could not follow 
their assailants. In the autumn, there was an armistice, 
with abundance of fine speeches and compliments, cere- 
monious dinings and pretences of ardent friendship'; but 
probably every one knew that the whole was a device for 
obtaining time — to recover the sick of the one party and 
replenish the means of defence of the other, ^3 len followed 
the defeat of the great Burmese army by little mo:^ than 
a tenth part of their number ; and then a treaty of peace 
which, after being duly signed, was found actually never to 
have been forwarded to the king. The alleged difficulty 
about this treaty, on the part of the Burmese, was that 
they could not pay the mouey demanded for the expenses 
of the war. They begged Sir A. CaVnpbell to take rice 
instead, or to cut down and carry away the fine trees ho 
might take a ^ancy to ; but he insisted on the money, and 
the treaty was signed. When, afte^ the next victory, the 
British took possession of Melloone, they found there the 
treaty which had never been forwarded* to Ava. And they 
found also, in the Irinoe Memiaboo’s house, the sum of 
90,000 rupees (£3000). The treaty w€is forwarded to the 
commissioner, with a note saying that he had probably 
left it behind ^»him in the hurry of his departure. The 
«ommissioner replied that in tAe same hurry he had left 
behind him a large sum of money, which he was confident 
the British general was oiJy waiting a favourable oppor- 
tunity to restore to him. 
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There is something extremely painfal in such stories as 
these ; in contemplating ware whose horrors are ai» great 
as those which are conducted by foes under an equality of 
civilisation,* but which are yet made ludicrous by the 
Childishness (j£ one of the parties. Such wars do not 
appear, *as far as our eastern possessions are concerned, to 
have been the fault of the more civilised par<5^, any time 
within^our century. There is no wish for waf in a case 
like this, where the cost of money can hardly be repaid by 
any fruits of conquest; where the troops are cut off by 
climate and disease ; whero the survivors gain little glory 
by much hardship; and where the sufferings of the 
conquered country are such as must give concern to the 
hardest heart. In the present instance, all means of con- 
ciliation and negotiation seem to have been tried before 
war was resorted to. The necessity was one to which 
future generations are subjected by those who first 
estajilish a footing by force in a barbaric quarter of the 
globe. Such men little know what they do — to what an 
interminable series of future* wars they pledge their 
country ; what an embarrassment of territory, and burden 
of responsibility, and crowds of quarrelsome and irrational 
neighbours, they bring upon her; and how they implicate 
her in the obligation to superintend the fortunes of half a 
continent-»-or perhaps half the globe, till civilisation 
shall have so spread and penetrated as that the nations can 
take care of themselves, and co-operate with each other. 
It is thus with th^ British in Asia now. After the close 
of this Burmese war, a wise and benevolent statesman was 
wont to say in London, with a grave countenance, that we 
should be compelled t^ conquer China; anjj those who did 
not see as far as he^id into our responsibilities on the 
field of Asia, and who know how far he was from desiring 
conquest as a good, used to jest about him as ‘ the conqueror 
of China.’ Beforg the day of the CMnese war arrived, the 
far-seeing statesman was in his grare; but his woi4b 
remained in the ears of his friends, as a direction into the 
yet remoter future wher j our national responsibilities will 
still bo acting when we are in our graves. OurB^is, 
probably, not the only generation which will pass away 
Wore England’s wars with barbaric states are ended. 
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Peace was concluded witli the King of Ava, in Pebniary, 
on teips which were triumphant to the British. Their 
expenses were paid by the Burmese, and there was such a 
cession of border territory as would secui;^ Bengal from 
incursions from the east. There was diffiojilty and delay 
about the restoration of the prisoners and the payment of 
the tribute*; but every condition was enforced by Sir A. 
Campbell^- and, on the 5th of March, ^^e Britisl^j troops 
turned their fafces towards Eangoon, on their w^y back to 
Bengal. 

While these eastern confliejB were taking place, Mr. 
Canning was earnestly occupied at home in preventing a 
war in the western world. Till our globe is better known, 
and newly discovered portions more accurately surveyed 
and defined than has been possible in the early days of 
geographical science, tliere will be danger of disputes 
about possession and boundaries between countries which 
have contributed to the discovery of new regions, and 
which may have been concerned in cessions of territory 
obscurely described. This has been the case with regard 
to the territory pertaining to one of the most important 
rivers in the New World — the Columbia; ■*he possession 
of which has been repeatedly and vehemently disputed by 
the English government and that of the United btates. 
When Mr. Canning came into office in 1822, the condition 
of the question was such that, as Lord Castlereagh told 
Mr. Eush, the American minister in London, war could be 
produced by holding up a finger. 

The matter was really a very important one. The 
Columbia is the largest river which flows into the Pacific ; 
its course from the Eocky Mountains being nearly nine 
hundred miles.^ Its entrance is somewhat difficult; but 
just within is a spacious and secure bay. The harbours 
along the west coast of North America rtire very few ; not 
more than two or tlyee outside the disputed territory; 
and far-seeing men ^re aware that evei^ secure anchorage 
-v^ll be of inestimable value when the trade of the Pacific 
becomes what it is certainly destined to be. Again, the 
Qalumbia is now the only large river amidst the habitable 
regions of the globe which remains to be colonised ; and of 
all possible considerations, i^one is so important to Great 
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Britain as her field of colonisation. Embayed in the coast 
of the disputed territory is an island — Vanoouver’s^sland 
— two hundred and fifty miles long by fifty broad, which 
is fertile, h^^s a climate like that of England, and abounds 
ip. coal of an •excellent quality. In Mr. Canning’s time 
the importance of this island was not so clear as it is now 
that we have obtained settlements in China, amd extended 
our st^m-navigfiy;ion into the Pacific. The pi^spect was 
not then fto distinct as now, of the activity of commerce 
which must arise in those regions, where our agents are 
already looking for coal and good harbours. At that time, 
the Oregon was a remote regioji beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains, which it seemed scarcely possible for emigrants to 
reach, and whence there could hardly be any communica- 
tion between them and the mother-country. Now that it 
is accessible from the other side, being only eighteen 
days’ sail from our Chinese settlements, while commerce 
and navigation are quickening along the whole American 
Goas^l, the aspect of the question is much altered. But 
even then the Oregon territory was seen to be no trifle, to 
be lightly given up by an insular nation, whose future 
welfare must depend incalculably on its means of colonisa- 
tion ;,and the question of the right to Oregon was disputed 
with a proportionate warmth and pertinacity. 

The claim of the United States was for a boundary 
which should give them not only the Columbia River but 
Vancouver’s Island • bringing their coast so nearly to a 
junction with the Russian tenitory, as tlytt British vessels 
could pass in and dut only among islands belonging to the 
one or the other power. In 1818, the British commis- 
sioners, Mr. Robinso* and Mr. Goulbum, would not 
concede this; and the American government would not 
modify the claim; and the parties, therefore, made an 
arrangement which could not but increase the difficulty of 
a future settlement.. They agreed |^o leave the territory 
open to oocupatioi by Americans and British for ten yearn : 
after which the subject Aould be resumed. As time drei^ 
on to the close of the term, Mr. Rush# the American 
minister, was directed tb open the subject again with Mr* 
Canning; the United States government having, mean- 
time, sent a frigate to the .mouth of the Columbia, to 
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expbre the river, and establish a j)ost at its mouth, on 
wliat congress declared to he ‘within the acknowledged 
limits’ of the American territory. Mr. Eush waited on 
Mr. Canning, who was in bed with an dfttack of gout. 
Mr. Eush was admitted ; they spread out Inaps ujpon the 
bed; and Mr. Canning was astonished to discover how 
great was ihe extent of the American claim. The next 
time they conferred, the American minister yielded two 
degrees of latitude, which would have left Vancouver’s 
Island to Britain, but not the Columbia Eiver. This offer 
was rejected by Mr. Canning, '^hose proposal of a modified 
settlement was in turn rejected by Mr. Eush. The more 
the affair was discussed, the more hopeless did any con- 
clusion appear; and so angry did the people of both 
countries become, that the slightest irritability on the part 
of the negotiators would have instantly kindled a war. 
Mr. Canning’s part was patience, and the recommendation 
of patience. He lost no opportunity of testifying his good- 
will towards the government and people of the United 
States, and of restraining the jealousy between the two 
nations. The question was not settled in his time; but 
he did much in jjreventing a war, and in keeping open 
a way for an ultimate amicable settlement of a question 
whose importance to his country was greater than oven he 
could be aware of. ‘ 

Whenever the periods arrived — once in two years — for 
the renewal of the Alien Act, the question was asked in 
loarliaiuent by the opponents of the bjll, whether it was 
proposed for the benefit of our own country or for thatt of 
foreign sovereigns. The subject is sufficiently connected 
with our foreigi? policy to find its place here ; and especially 
because it was the prevalence of dircontent and insurrec- 
tion abroad, during this period, which made the seasons of 
the renewal of the Alien Act interestibg and important 
occasions of discussioA. * » 

‘'Every one who tas travelled qn the continent is ready 
t6 join in con^laint and condemnation of the passport 
system there, by which every traveller is compelled to 
cklry about with him a description of himself — his peijonal 
appearance, age, station, and occupation — and to have the 
statement certified afresh for every new country he enters. 
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The» trontlo and expense, the vexation and delay, the 
mistakes and inconveniences suffered by traveller! under 
this system, aj:e such as to make it hateful to everybody, 
^o such systqpi existing in England, it is clear that, during 
troubled times, every man who had reason to wish to 
escape notice, in any continental country, wguld rush to 
England, if he could, and there feel himself in iiafe hiding, 
if no method o? registration of foreigners were adopted. 
Among these, the great majority might be such as, from 
their worth or their misfortunes, England would be proud 
and eager to receive and console ; and such could have no 
reasonable objection to register their names and description 
on their arrival. Others, however, whether many or few, 
might be criminals or mischief-makers, of whose presence 
in the country it is absolutely necessary to the public 
security and good faith that the government should be 
aware. This much appears to have been undisputed, 
while the successive Alien Acts of 1820, 1822, and 1824, 
were under discussion in parliament. The provisions by 
which foreigners arriving in England were required to 
declare who and what they were, and to sign their names 
in* the presence of an authority always on the spot, were 
ndl objected to by those who strenuously opposed other 
parts of t]j.e bills. By this registration it appears that, in 
1820, the number of foreigners in England was no less 
than 26,000, very few of whom wore engaged in com- 
mercial or other settled pursuits — a fact wJjich seoms to 
indicate the recent arrival of a large pro23ortiou of them. 
There was a constant increase of arrivals over departures, 
from an average of to 1300 in a year, from 1819 to 
1822, both inclusive. This extraordinary influx was, of 
course, owing to tHe revolutions and revolts on the 
continent ; and IJie class of immigrants was exactly that 
which a Castleroagh and Sidmoi^ih would watch with 
jealousy aud dislike, and which would appeal strongly^to 
the sympathies of the liberal leaders fli parliament, and of 
the hospitable English people throughout the land, llie 
objections made to the^ successive Alien Acts, and urjged 
with force and ardour by some of the best men in paffia- 
ment, regarded the power accorded to government of 
sending away obnoxious strangers, and its possible retro- 
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spective operation. The acts secured to the suspected 
alien acpower of appeal to the privy^oouncil ; and he’^was 
to be dismissed openly, by proclamation, or by an order in 
council. The opponents of the bills required some security 
that the obnoxious foreigner should not be delivered up td 
his special enemies abroad, nor subjected on the spot to 
threats fronf subordinate officers; and they demanded that 
all foreigners resident in Great Britain before 18^4Vhould 
be exempted from the operation of the acts. Their speeches 
were directed against the power of dismissal at all ; though 
the necessity of some such power was not expressly denied. 
The replies showed that the government was under some 
effectual responsibility, and that the existence of the 
pow’er of deportation was the surest way of rendering the 
exercise of that power unnecessary. The actual case 
seems to be that the power was unacceptable to the 
holders, even more than to the givers, who could not 
control its operation ; that it waS used as sparingly, ^nd 
surrendered as early as possible; and that it is most 
improbable that it should ever be conferred again. The 
bills passed bjr decided majorities on each occasion and 
on each occasion the minister had to report that there 
had been no abuse of the powers of the act, and thati tlie 
number of aliens sent away was so small as to appear to 
testify to the efficacy of the legislation. In te& years, as 
' Mr. Peel declared in 1 824, only five or six persons had 
been sent out of the country, exgept a little band of 
agitators connected with Napoleon; aq.d with regard to 
these cases, there was no dangerous or tyrannical conceal- 
ment. In short, the acts, though in a certain measure 
questionable, worked well in an extraordinary time ; and 
in 1824, Mr. Peel proposed a considerable amelioration in 
the provisions of the renewed act. At this time, the 
number of aliens in the country was 26,500; and some 
had been detected in* devising plots foj^ revolt in their 
respective countries^ amidst the facilities afforded by a 
residence in London. The government had, however, 
sent away only ^one person. (Coupt Bettera) within two 
ye^ers, preferring to stop the pots of agitators by warning 
and remonstrance ; and they now felt able to recommend 
that the Alien Act should henceforth apply to no persons 
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who had resided in England for se^en years. On .the next 
occasion, in 1826, a much greater relaxation was ijiade — 
the power of deportation was withdrawn from among the 
provisions, ^ fujler process of registration being substituted 
for it. • 

Great satisfaction was occasioned by this change. No 
one objected to the reasonableness of the demand that 
governsaent shoujd know whore the foreigners who sought 
an abode Sn the country would be founds all agreed that 
the power of deportation had been carefully used, and 
guarded from abuse ; and |ill were heartily glad when it 
could be given up, never, it was hoped, to be asked for 
again. 

During this course of years, these thousands of foreigners 
largely influenced the mind of the English nation. It 
was a good thing to have among us men of great and 
various knowledge, art, and accomplishment. It was a 
good thing to have our minds, too long and too closely shut 
up in our own island and our own affairs, opened to take 
in new ideas, and awakened to. a fresh curiosity. It was 
a good thing to have our sympathies appealed to, and our 
hogpitable impulses strengthened, by the claims of so 
m^pjj perplexed and distressed strangers, who looked to 
us as their only refuge from despair. It was a better 
thing stillito have the subject of government and constitu- 
tional liberties discussed at so many English firesides ; so 
many careless minds fixed — so many timid inspired — so 
many ardent informed ; and all, perhajis, made more awaro 
than they could Dave been by any other means of the 
privileges of their own political position, and their duty in 
the preservation and Jimprovement of it. If, in the next 
generation, England^ makes progress iif constitutional 
freedom and social amelioration, it may be surmised that 
among the reformers and guardians of the national welfare 
are some whose eyes flashed, and wj;iose hearts beat, when 
they sat on parents* knees, listening tathe foreign speeqb, 
and sympathising in the fortunes of the exiled noble, a^d 
the indomitable patriot, of whom his o\]|n country was 
not worthy. Among tMo blessings of the peace may,]je 
reckoned such fraternisation as this. 
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CHAPTEE VL 

ChangeB in the Ministry — ^Mr. Canning and Mr. HuskiBBon — ^The 
Debt and (Taxation — Commercial Policy — Spitalfields an<\jNaviga- 
tion Acta — ^Parliamentary Topics — Negro Slav^j^—^ovemment Re- 
solutions — Circular and its Reception — Smith the Missionary — Close 
of the Session. 

In looking tack to the tine of Mr. Canning’s entrance 
upon office, in the autumn of 1822, it is clear — made clear 
by the light of subsequent events — that a new period in 
the domestic history of the country was opening. Many 
persons must have been aware of this at the time, if we 
may judge by the satisfaction expressed in various ways at 
the appointment of Mr. Eohinson as chancellor of ^ the 
exchequer, in the place of Mr. Vansittart, who loft office 
with the title of Lord Boxley; and at Mr. Huskisson’s 
becoming president of the Board of Trade, in January, 
1823. Enough of the old elements was lelfc to keep ^he 
timid and unobseiwant quiet, in the hoi)e that things v’’Quld 
go on pretty much as before, while Lord Liverpool was 
the head of the administration, and Lord Eldon was a 
fixture ; and the Duke of Wellington represented England 
abroad, and the king was surrounded by so many of his 
favourite class of statesmen ; and the Duke of York took a 
•solemn oath occasionally against countenancing any 
attempt to relax the disabilities of the Catholics. It was 
a misfortune, to be sure, that tho government of the 
country could not go on without Casing ; without a man 
who was irretrievably pledged to the cause of Catholic 
emancijpation ; and that Mr. Huskisson was admitted into 
the cabinet, with his ^troublesome and dangerous notions 
about impairing tl\e protection to native industry ; but it 
hoped that native industry was safe in the fostering 
bosom of the Eitglish nation ; and some expressions of Mr. 
• Canning’s were laid hold of — expressions about the appa- 
rent impossibility of carrying Catholic emancipation tfnder 
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any goiFernment that could be devised— as affording an 
assurance that, though the new minister was obliged to 
talk about the matter, he would never be able to So any- 
thing in it ; and thus the tedium and loss of time in talk- 
^g would be Jthe extent of the evil. Besides, the two 
obnoxigus men were ‘ political adventurers,’ low-bom, and 
therefore vulgar ; and their influence would b% kept down 
aocordjpgly by their more aristocratic politi^l connec- 
tions. Such appSars to have been the view of the minis- 
terial party, at this time, throughout the country, from the 
king himself to the little country shopkeeper of Tory 
politics. The light of subsequent events shows us, how- 
ever, that the case did not stalid exactly thus. The king 
was growing morbid in temper and spirits — more addicted 
to a selflsh and inglorious seclusion, and less interested 
about public affairs from year to year. The Duke of York 
was to die before him, and now in no long time. The lord 
chancellor was to find himself less influential, henceforth, 
in ttie cabinet and in the IIouBe of Lords. The Duke of 
Wellington was to prove himself as pliable before political 
necessity, as inflexible in military duty. Mr. Peel was to 
prove himself capable of education in the politics and 
philosophy of a new period. And Lord Liverpool him- 
self was already so uneasy about the position of the 
Catholics that he did not, and could not, conceal from his 
intimate iriends his conviction that their emancipation was 
only a question of time. Ho was now within five years 
of the date when, as is well known, he was making up his 
mind to resign hii^post to another who would carry the em- 
ancipation of the Catholics ; which purpose was intercep- 
ted by the fatal seizure^hich withdrew him from public life. 

As for the two ‘political adventuiers’ Whom it was so 
(disagreeable to be obliged to admit into the cabinet, their 
present position yv'as enough to mark, to the observant 
thinker, the change in the times. A new period must be 
opening when me«i of a new order are so indispensable jbt 
the council-board of the empire as Aat they are found 
seated there without effort of their own, |,nd against tfie 
will of their coUea^es. • A new period was opening. Jji^t 
us look at some of its features. * 

A time of war is a season of abeyance of social principles. 
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Amidst the disturbance of war, the great naturaWaws of 
society are obscured and temporarily lost. An exceptional 
state is introduced, during which the principles of social 
rule retire and hide themselves behind the passions and 
exigencies of the time. During such a season, the statee- 
men required are such as can employ, as substitutes for 
large principles of social rule, a strong and disinterested 
will, commanding a clear understanding and s* ready 
apprehension. *ln such a season, the man is everything. 
He truly rules, if he has the requisite power of will, 
whether his aims and his methods be better or worse. 
Statesmanship is a post wl^ich in war, as in a despotism, 
miy well make giddy all but the strongest heads — may 
relax any nerves but those turned to steel by the fire of an 
unquenchable will. A statesman in such times is re- 
quired above all things to be consistent. Consistency — 
which then means an adherence to an avowed plan or 
system — is the one indispensable virtue of a statesman who 
rules during an obscuration of great social laws. There is 
no reason for vacillation or change when he acts from in- 
ternal forces, and not under the direction of external laws 
conflicting with faculty put to a now school. While stajes- 
manship was of this character — as long as the ^^pj^ish 
nation lived under rule which had more or less of despotism 
in it, and while it was engaged in war — that ,f is, during 
almost the whole of its existence — British statesmen were 
naturally, almost necessarily, of the aristocratic class.. 
Leaving behind, out of notice, the administrators who 
were mere creatures of royal favour, and not worthy to be 
called statesmen, and coming down to later times, when 
political function had become a personal honour indepen- 
dently of roykl grace, it was inevitable that English 
statesmen should be derived from a class to whom personal 
honours were most an object, and whose circumstances of 
birth and fortune se1i,,them at liberty for political action 
and occupation, l^any influences favoiired this choice of 
^tesmen from the aristocratic orders: class habits of 
intercourse — clnss views and class interests. A lawyer’s 
l^irth is forgotten in his eminbnce ; so that low-bom 
lawyers might rise, by the bar, to high political office; 
but otherwise a man must be, if not in some way noble, 
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highly Hristooratic before he could be a statesman, under 
penalty of being called a ‘ political adventurer.’ A^r the 
peace, a different set of conditions gradually developed 
themselves. ^ "^en war is over — the critical period wluch 
^mits the rule of the statesman’s will — an organic state 
succeeds, wherein all individual will succumbs to the 
working of general laws. The statesman csm then no 
longer ^ a polit jpal hero, overruling influenced? and com- 
manding epvents. He only can be a statesAan in the new 
days who is the servant of principles — the agent of the 
great natural laws of society. The principles which had 
gone into hiding during the period of warfare now sh^ 
themselves again, and assume, amidst more or less resist- 
ance, the government of states. Administrators who will 
not obey must retire, and make way for a new order of 
men. Amidst the difficulty and perplexity of such 
changes, a whole nation may be heard calling out for a 
great political hero, and complaining that all its statesmen 
hav^ grown snmll and feeble ; but it is not that the men 
Lave deteriorated, but that the polity is growing visibly 
organic ; and a different order of men is required to admi- 
nister its affairs. 

Wh^n these new men come in, the old requisitions are 
stilf made — the old tests applied ; and great is the conse- 
quent turmoil and disappointment on all hands. Every- 
body is troubled, except a philosopher here and there, who 
sees further than others. ' Consistency is talked of still, as 
the first virtue requisite in a statesman ; and perhaps the 
man himself considers it so, and pledges himself fearlessly 
to consistency. But he soon fiuds himself no master of 
the principles of goveimment, but a mere agent of laws 
which work themselves out whether he will*br no ; a mere 
learner under the tutellige of time and events. If he is a 
statesman from aigbition, he must change the ground of 
his ambition ; not exulting in framing and carrying out a 
political theory or System, but investing his pride in the 
enterprise of carrying out in the safest manner change^ 
which must be made ; doing in the best mani^pr work which 
must, in one way or other,«be done. As this new necessitjjfc 
opens before him — this fresh view of statesmanship presses 
upon him— he suffers more perhaps than all whom he dis- 
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appoints. He is in an agony for his consistency, till he 
has become fully convinced that the highest praise of a 
statesman nnder the new order of things is that he can 
live and learn ; and long after he has himself* obtained a 
clear view of this truth, he is annoyed by enquiries after 
his lost consistency. A little time, however, jnstififes him. 
On loohing^ronnd, he finds that there is no politician of 
worth in any p^rty, who has not changed his opk^ion on 
one or more questions of importance since entering upon 
political life; and that the only ‘consistent’ men — the 
only men who think and say precisely what they thought 
ai|^ said at the beginnings -are the political bigots who 
cannot live and learn. 

Under a new period like this, new men must come up — 
men who discern the signs of the times earlier and more 
clearly than politicians who are closed in by class limits 
and governmental traditions. Such new men would hardly 
escape criticism from their colleagues, oven if belonging to 
the order from which statesmen are usually derived. Ineir 
being brought in as a sign of new times is a ground of 
jealousy in itself. But the new men must, from the very 
natuie of the case, be from a class placed in a different 
position ; and they have much to encounter. If wealthy, 
so as to be, in regard to fortune, independent of office, they 
are looked upon as upstarts. If without fortuBJo, they are 
called adventurers. No matter how great their genius, 
how conspicuous their honesty, how unquestionable their 
disinterestedness, or even, how aristocratic their tendencies; 
if they live on the proceeds of office, and make statesman- 
ship the business of their lives, they are ‘ adventurers.’ 

All the vari/jties referred to wore found in the cabinet 
of 1823. There were some members of old and high 
families. There were some of middle-class origin who 
had risen by means of university coiSnection and high 
Toryism, at a time v^hen the war ma^e a wider road to 
statesmanship thaL the natural laws of society permit in 
Reasons of peace. Lord Eldon was of what his colleagues 
would have cafted low origin, if^ they had cared about it; 
bfit ho had risen by the way of the law, and was exempt 
from criticism on that score. Mr. Peel was the soh of a 
cotton-spinner; but his fatiior, besides being enormously 
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rich, was a vigorous Tory; and the son was#q^uiet and 
modest, submitting to be 'commended patronismgly by 
Lord Sidmouth, and never forgetting or concealing the 
fact of his«orljgin. There can be no doubt that, though 
Mr. Peel has •managed the fact with all prudence and 
honesty, and has long risen above the need of^iny adventi- 
tious advantages, he has felt the awkwardness being the 
son of St (jptton-spinner innumerable times»in the course of 
his career. There is something in the way of his occa- 
sionally referring to the fact which shows this. It is pain- 
ful to dwell on these features of the lot of statesmanship — 
almost shocking when we consider how far the honour* of 
the position transcend any honours of birth. But it is 
necessary to historical truth to mark clearly the features 
of a new period of society ; and this period seems to be the 
one when the hold of the aristocratic classes on the func- 
tion of statesmanship w^as first loosened — the first opening 
madp into the prospect of a future time when men of the 
people will be admitted, and mugt be welcomed, to a share 
in the management of the affairs of the whole people. The 
first who entered the government under this incipient 
change were sure to suffer; and to suffer on a point on 
which men of their kind are peculiarly sensitive. The 
men who had thus to suffer were Canning and Huskisson. 

Canning was one of whom it might be said, according to 
ordinary notions, that he ought to have been a nobleman. 
High-spirited, confident, gay, genial, chivalrous, and most 
accomplished — he had the attributes of nobility, as they 
are commonly conceived of ; and a nobleman he was — for 
he had genius. He hgld high rank in nature’s peerage. 
But this was not distinction enough in the ^yes of some of 
his colleagues, and thomajority of their party. His father 
had been poor, though of gentlemanly birth ; and after his 
father’s death, his* mother had become an actress. Not 
only was there an abiding sense of tlfeso facts in the min^s 
of his colleagues, his party, and his opponents, but some 
Bprea*d a rumour, which met him from tim| to time in hm 
life, that his birth was illegitimate. The same was Baidjl|i 
the c^e of Mr. Huskisson ; and in both cases it was false. 

Mr.* Huskisson was the son of a gentleman of restricted 
fortune, who possessed a sm*all estate in Staffordshire* 
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The greater part of the property was entailed upon him ; 
and he «znight have led the life of a country gentleman, if 
hie talents and inclinations had not led him into another 
walk of life. As it was, he became priva^p secretary to 
Lord Gower, the British ambassador at P|iris, in 1790, 
when he was only twenty years of age. Not long after- 
wards, he w*ds requested by Mr. Dundas, in the name of 
the cabinet,® to accept the office of administering thg Alien 
Bill — his Imowledge of foreign languages aiidr customs, 
and his gentlemanly manners, fitting him to conduct in 
the best mode the affairs of the^ immigrants landing in our 
poi^fs. The Staffordshire estate descending to him about 
this time, considerably burdened with charges on account 
of the younger members of the family, he chose his way of 
life, declined that of a country gentleman, cut off the 
entail, and devoted himself to the public service. In his 
twenty-sixth year he became under-secretary of state for 
war and the colonies, under Mr. Dundas. 

As for Mr. Canning, he was descended from an ancient 
family of gentry, one branch of which — that from which 
the statesman was descended — ^went to Ireland two cen- 
turies before his time, to live on lands presei ted to them 
*by James I. Mr. Canning’s father was called to the bar, 
but he never practised. Literature beguiled him frofiaThe 
pursuit of law; and he died early. Under the ipressure of 
debt, he had consented to cut off the entail of the Irish 
estate, which he soon saw settled on his younger brother. 
He married a beautiful young lady of eighteen, of good 
family — Miss Costello ; and their son, Vhe statesman, was 
born on the 11th of April 1770, when the friend and 
colleague of his after-years, Mr. Heskisson, was exactly a 
month old. Tfie father was wretched at the thought of 
having made his son landless; his 8ares had long preyed 
upon his health ; and he died on his chijid’s first birthday, 
leaving the young wj^dow wholly destitute; and it was 
then that, seeing other resource for & maintenance, she 
went upon the stage. It is not going aside from our 
purposes to relate these particulars of family history. The 
csj against the origin of Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskisson 
was so vehement, and so earnestly echoed by the people 
themselves, when given out, by the aristocracy, that there 
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is clearly some strong significance in it, which ^akes it a 
sign of the times. The aristocracy ought not to h*ve com- 
plained 5f the birth of either of these men; and the people 
ought not* to 'have been discontented at the spectacle of 
•men without hereditary fortune devoting themselves to the 
public* service, while complaining of the influence of here- 
ditary fortune in unfitting politicians for popufiir sympathy. 
What^g peopltt ought to have felt under jsuch an incident 
of government, Mr. Canning indicated in one of his Liver- 
pool speeches, after his election in 1816; a speech for 
which certain aiistocratio *familie8 never forgave* him, and 
for which they made his senskive spirit suffer to his latest 
day. ‘ There is,* said Mr. Canning to his Liverpool con- 
stituents, ‘ yet a heavier charge than either of those that I 
have stated to you. It is, gentlemen, that I am an ad- 
venturer. To this charge, as I understand it, I am willing 
to plead guilty. A representative of the people, I am one 
of Jhe people ; and I present myself to those who choose 
me only with the claims of character — be they what they 
may — unaccredited by j)atrician patronage, or party re- 
commendation. Nor is it in this free country, where, in 
OYerj walk of life, the road of honourable success is oj^eij 
to^e'wry individual — I am sure it is not in this place, that 
I shall be expected to apologise for so presenting myself to 
your« choice. I know there is a political creed which 
assigns to a certain combination of great families a right 
to dictate to the sovereign, and to influence the people ; 
and that this doqjtrine of hereditary aptitude for adminis- 
tration is, singularly enough, most prevalent among those 
who find nothing more laughable than the principle of 
legitimacy in the cr(^vn. To this theoijy I have never 
subscribed. If to depend directly upon the people, as 
their representative in parliament ; if , as a servant of the 
crown, to lean o*i no other support than that of public 
confidence — if th|t be to be an adventurer, I plead guilty 
to the charge ; and I would not exchange that situation, 
to v^hatever taunts it may expose me, for all the advantages 
which might be derive^ from an anoestfy of a hundred 
generations.' • • 

It* is easy to see why, after this avowal, his aristocratic 
comrades and foes dwelt much on what they called * the 
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lowness of his origin.* The question is, why so many of 
the pecjpl^.were for ever taunting him with it, and with 
being an adventurer. It was not only, in this cptse, from 
that strong infusion of the aristocratic spirit into the 
English character which makes the town^ footman, the 
country shopkeeper, and the labourer in the hamlet^ value^ 
the claims of birth as highly as any nobleman in the peer- 
age. Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskisson were too w^l boiH 
to be subject to popular scorn on this ground.*- It was 
because they were not, till latterly, on the popular side. 
Men of the people, their tendencies were aristocratic ; and 
they were seen in coi^any, and supposed in league, with 
the Eldons and the Wellingtons — with the comrades of 
Sidmouth and Castlereagh. As time passed on. and dis- 
closed the great truth that a new period had begun, the 
jealousy and dislike of the aristocratic observers of these 
two men became aggravated — mixed up as it was with 
fear of change; and, from the s^e cause, their footing 
with the nation improved ; till the popular confidence in 
the case of Huskisson reached the point of calm trust and 
gratitude for eminent services ; and in the case of Canning, 
a pitch of high enthusiasm which caused the news of his 
<leath to be received with an universal groan. ' 

What dismay the introduction of the new men cJiufeed 
among the old is shown, wiib a sort of ludicrous pathos, 
in the correspondence of the lord chancellor at this Ibime. 
He was always talking of retiring, on account of the dis- 
grace the government ^was incurring by its advancing 
liberalism. At every new step taken, ‘he threatened to 
retire; but he did not do it. Ho opposed and groaned 
over every proposition made by bis colleagues; and it 
seems as if evdu the premier, his old friend, had grown 
tired of consulting him ; and especially about the appoint- 
ment of men whose measures and conduct he would be 
sure to disapprove a^, they developed themselves. The 
b^aviour seems cavalier; but it must really have been 
djpBoult to know what to do with a man who w;ould 
neither act hea|tily with his colleagues nor leave them, 
‘ T’b® Courier of last night,* writes the lord chancellor to 
his -brother, ‘announces Mr. Huskisson’s introduction, into 
the cabinet— of the intentidp or the fact I have no other 
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commuRication. Whether Lorfi Sidmouth has or not, I 
don’t know ; but really this is rather too much^* Looking 
at the whole history of this gentleman, I don’t consider 
this introduction, without a word said a^ut the intention, 
as I should perhaps have done with respect to some 
ftersone^that have been, or might be, brought into cabinet; 
but turning out one man, and introducing ai^ther in the 
way al^ihis is done, is telling the chancellor th^jb he should 
not gi^^ Ijiem thb trouble of disposing of Jiim, but should 
— not treated as a chancellor — cease to be a chancellor. 
What makes it worse is, that the great man of all has a 
hundred times most solemnly declared that no connection 
of a certain person’s should Come in.’ (Lord Liverpool 
had declared that no friend of Canning’s should come in.) 

‘ There is no believing one word anybody says ; and what 
makes the matter still worse is, that everybody acquiesces 
most quietly, and waits in all humility and patience, till 
their own turn comes.’ It is plain that the world was 
rolling past the steadfast old chancellor, and carrying 
everybody with it but himself. * The wind that it made 
chilled him as it swept by; and he was troubled at the 
void that it left about him. He called out, sometimes 
angrily and sometimes piteously, to the world, to come# 
baSt^-nd sthnd where it did before; but the world was 
fairly on its way now, and could not stop to listen to him : 
so the old* man had to cheer himself with the comforts of 
his conscience — that most comfortable conscience which 
never gave him any trouble, but always so much solace ! 
Perhaps this oonsoionce of his would have stirred so far as 
to make him retire, if he could, amidst his many prophesy- 
ings, have foreseen how soon it would bo said of the man 
now in question ; ‘ Of Mr. Huskisson, in particular, against 
whom every species o^^ ribald abuse has been cast, we have 
no hesitation in s^ing, that he has done more to improve 
our commercial policy during the short period since he 
became president® of the Board o# Trade, than all tjie 
mini^rs who have preceded him fo^ the last hundred 
years.’ But the chancellor still only talked of retiring; 
only wrote to Lord Liverpool that he nad no wish to 
remain chancellor, believing, as he did, that all wBo 
remained — ^that is, acted wilh the two ‘adventurers’ — 
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would ‘stand a very good chance of being disgraced.’ And 
how w|bs‘’‘it, with regard to this matter of disgrace, to be 
brought upon the cabinet by this ‘ adventurer ? * ‘ And it 
ought to be remembered to his honour,’, thp Edinburgh 
Beview says of Mr. Huskisson, ‘ that the measures he 
suggested, and the odium thence arising, have not been 
proposed and incurred by him in the view of serving any 
party purpose, but solely because he believed, ai%d most 
justly, that th6se measures were sound in priifciple, and 
calculated to promote the real and lasting interests of the 
public.’ A new period had indeed set in. The ‘ combina- 
tion of great families * had been conscientious in their way ; 
in discharging their responsibility to their ‘party,’ and 
toiling and endeavouring to achieve its ‘ purposes.’ Now, 
here was a man out of their pale — and therefore an ‘ ad- 
venturer ’ — who ruled in his province for ‘ the real and last- 
ing interests of the public.’ When William Huskisson and 
his period came in, it was certainly time for Lord Chancellor 
Eldon to go out, for his period was indisputably expiriAg. 

And now for the coming in of Huskisson’s times. 

During the war, when manufactures and commerce were 
in an artificial state, the British people had paid an 
amount of taxes, which now appeals scarcely cr^dij)le. 
What should we think of having to pay now, in taxes and 
loans, never less, and usually more, than 9 hundred 
millions a year. Yet this is what was paid from 1805 to 
1818. In 1813, the amount paid in was £176,346,023. 
And in raising this amount of proceeds, great injury was 
done by the method of collection, winch was expensive 
and burdensome to excess. Mr. Vansittart did not under^ 
stand his business ; and no one seesis to have been able to 
teach|}t to him^ or anxious to bid him learn it. He seems 
never to have perceived that to double a tax is not to 
double its proceeds. He did not consider that the lower 
ranks of society are^the largest in number; and that 
n^rmbers lessen wjth increase of rank, either of birth or 
iponey. He never could see that if a tax was doubles — a 
tax on any cc^modity or usage — a certain number gf 
p^oysons would give up the ccfinmodity or usage, from 
inability to pay the heavy tax ; and that those who would 
cease to pay would be the p 9 orer — that is, the larger class. 
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If Mr. Vansittart wanted^ more money, lie douWed a tax, 
reckoned on double the former amount of proTOeds, pre- 
pared and presented his estimates on this supposition — ^was, 
of course, disappointed, and had recourse to loans, or 
»esorted to the sinking-fund; or in some way plunged 
deeper, *till he ceuld induce the House to increase some 
other tax. Such was the method of administA-tion which 
gave advantage to seditious declaimers, and dhabled Mr. 
Cobbett to carry with triumph, on the hustmgs at Norwich, 
resolutions in favour of applying the funds of the church 
and the crown-lands to the payment of the debt, abolishing 
all pensions, and suspending ^most every kind of income, 
for purposes of relief from taxation. It was clear that the 
pressure of taxation was now too great to be borne ; and 
that something must bo done to arrest the demoralising 
discussion of the question, whether the debt could not 
somehow be got rid of. 

'IJhose days appear to us not very remote; yet it is 
difficult to believe how little remote they are when we 
call to mind the way in which the debt was talked over. 
A large number of gentlemen contrived to convince them- 
selves and one another that the debt was a source of 
puklia weakh — a name or imagination which capitalists 
could trade in for mutual advantage, and for a share in 
which ridh foreigners would pay hard cash into the 
country. Such men would not, of course, have the debt 
diminished. An opposite, and daily increasing party, 
which was not coi^fiiied to those who found it hard to live, 
wanted to sweep it away altogether. It was not un- 
common, in those days, to meet with persons who called 
themselves politicians* who would say op^ly : ‘ Ah ! you 
know, after all that^an be said, we must cometto the 
sponge.’ The Cobbetts, Hunts, and Wolseleys of those 
days — the shrewd, the ignorant, and the weak leaders of 
the people, not fonly spoke stroj^gly — as they might 
reasonably do — of the hardship of thejsannual payment^of 
theTnterest of the debt, but misled multitudes as to tke 
eiHgin and nature of jfhe debt itself, tThey not only 
exposed the badness of the principle of mortgaging 4he 
industry of future generations; and showed the mischief 
of diverting annually from productive purposes so many 
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millions as go to pay the * fundholder ; and ridiculed the 
sinkinjg-ftiud ; all this was fair enough ; but they went so 
far as to represent the debt as incurred by the aristocracy, 
for personal objects hostile to the national interest ; and 
they clamoured for a confiscation of the property of the 
crown, and the church, and the aristocracy; andr failing 
these, for a^ expunging of the debt, throwing the support 
of’the fundholders whdly on the aristocracy. Th^,e were 
others who understood the origin and pi'ogross of the debt 
rightly enough ; and who saw that, however indefensible 
was the great increase of it during the wars of the last 
century, the most vast and rapid increase of it took place 
during the present centufy, when this prodigious ex- 
penditure had become indispensable to our national 
existence. While mourning over the American war, and 
other unhappy conflicts, which raised the debt from 129 
millions in 1775, to 360 at the Peace of Amiens in 1802, 
they remembered that the vital struggle which ensued, 
between 1803 and the overthrow of Napoleon in 1*316, 
added 420 millions to the capital of the debt — an addition 
for which it seems impossible to blame, with any show of 
reason, any class or party at home. But those who*undor- 
stood accurately the origin of the debt fell into strahge 
errors about tho means of its liquidation. Some tfufited 
to the sinking-fund, even up to this date and ^beyond it. 
They did not see the double mischief connected with the 
sinking-fund ; that. while there was in reality any surplus 
revenue applicable to its purposes the government would, 
almost of course, help itself to the ’money under any 
temporary embarrassment, to avoid proposing new taxes 
while the people found it more ai^l more difficult to pay 
the oU ; and then that the commissioners of the sinking- 
fund would borrow to make up the fleficienoy. Absurd as 
it appears in the case of an individual, Jhat a man should 
borrow in one direction to pay a debt in another — paying 
pfirhaps higher inter&t to his now creditor than to the 
o^d — and should tlien call for congratulations on th^ de- 
crease of his fi^t debt, this is exactly what was done by 
t]^^ government prior to this ditte. Mr. Pitt no doubt 
honestly believed that the money accruing to the sinking- 
fund would be allowed to accumulate untouched ; but 
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Vansittaft declared in 1813 tliat the sum produced by the 
sinking-fund ‘would be an instrument of greai^fofoe in 
the hands of parliament, which might lead to the naost 
important re^ul^s ; ^ and Lord Londonderry, just before his 
death, avowed that ‘ he had never represented the sinking- 
mnd 09 a saving to be held sacred, but as a mode of 
placing a large sum at the disposal of parliamei^t, to be by 
them di^osed as might be thought most equitabfe, whether 
for the relifef of a pressing exigency of the present day, or 
for the security of posterity.’ While this extraordinary 
laxity of profession was us^ by members of the govern- 
ment, there was no less laxity in the actual management 
of the so-called fund. The operations were curious enough 
in many ways ; but the result was the most curious of all. 
While ministers were announcing that the sinking-fund 
had paid off nearly twenty-five millions of the debt since 
1817, the public were wondering how it was that the 
interest of the debt was heavier by £700,000. By borrow- 
ing Vith all manner of ingenious and costly devices, on 
the one hand, to pay on the other, the managers had 
actually increased the debt by seven millions and a half 
sin^ 1817, and had added £700,000 to the interest. Since 
the clyse of ^the war, the increase was upwards of eleven 
millions. Something must be done. 

One process which had been begun in 1808 for the 
liquidation of the debt has acted well, as far as it has 
gone; and it is probable that whenever any effectual 
reduction of the debt takes place, it will be through a 
large extension of this method — that of converting per- 
manent into terminable annuities — at some present sacrifice, 
of course, but with certain future relief. But this present 
sacrifice, this immediate increase of chfi«rge, w^ the 
objectionable feature at the date of which we write, when 
the public safety required a lightening of the burdens of 
the people. In Sir H. Pameirs Financial Beform there is 
an observation, that ‘ if all the loans wich have been raisq^ 
sincrfthe beginning of the war of 1739 nad been borrowed 
in annuities for ninety-nine years, their ejtinction would 
already have commenceJd. We should now have beyji 
outgrowing the debt from year to year, and feeling its 
shackles falling off incessantly from otir productive 
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industry. And we may prepare for the emancipation 
of a futile generation now, by adopting this method in 
our day ; by making some increased sacrihoe to pay, for 
the sake of our children, the debt incurred by our fathers. 
Mr. Vansittart witnessed the action of this .method ; and so 
did Mr. Eobinson, his successor ; and both declared the& 
approbatior. of it. Yet, driven hard by the exigencies of 
the times<^that is, by the popular discontent — tjiey had 
recourse to a directly opposite method o^‘ dealing with the 
debt — burdening posterity, for the sake of a very slight 
temporary relief; and they fqund not a few followers and 
admirers who praised both schemes in the same breath. 

The sum required in 18i2 for the discharge of half-pay 
and pensions was five millions. If these had been let 
alone, the whole would have fallen in in about forty-five 
years, from the dying off of the recipients. But the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer conceived a project of converting 
these annually diminishing claims into a set of permanent 
annuities for the term of forty-five years ; fixing thiff per- 
manent annuity at £2,800,000, and providing by its im- 
mediate sale for the discharge of the half-pay and pensions, 
with some considerable sui-plus. Nobody bought* in the 
first year. In 1823, the Bank of England bought a 'por- 
tion of the long annuity, on terms which ’ afforded^ the 
people of 1823 to 1828 an amount of nine minions and a 
half, at the expense of those who were to come after them, 
and who are burdened with an annual payment of £585,740 
for the thirty-nine succeeding years. Mr. Vansittart had 
devised this scheme ; and Mr. Eobinson believed himself 
obliged to carry it through though the circumstances of 
the times made the bargain withj.the bank as disadvan- 
tageous in its Verms as it was objectionable in its principle. 
Strangely enough Mr. Eobinson lA bringing forward his 
budget in this spring of 1823 reckoned ^wice over a sum of 
two millions expected to accrue from this arrangement; 
10 that the declared^ surplus of five Ihillions which was 
destined to reduo4 the debt was at once sunk to thre^ 

Such was tl^ state of the affairs of the debt, at the date 
pf the accession to office of the new men. The country 
was less affiicted than it had been ; and there was^ decided 
revival in manufactures and commerce. But the pressure 
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of taxation was one which the* nation was beginning to 
declare that it could not and would not bear, a^lfer^eight 
years of peace; and so loud was the cry for reform of 
parliament, as the shortest way to a remission of taxation, 
that it was timg for government, not only to consider, but 
■fi) show what could be done. The new men were as 
heartily annoyed ty all mention of reform of psy^liament as 
their pij^ecessors and their colleagues. They must set to 
work to olwiate itfby improving the condilien of the nation. 

There were two ways of doing this. One was to lessen 
the amount of the taxes; tjie other was to increase the 
ability of the people to pay them. Both objects were 
good; but in the first there ^as nothing new — nothing 
expansive — nothing significant of a better time. The 
minister who lays on new taxes, always talks about taking 
them off by-and-by : and when they are taken off, there is 
so much saving to so many individuals — so much left free 
for investment in productive industry. The process is 
good; and it is pleasant to everybody, from the humblest 
tax-payer, who saves his penny in*his weekly wages, to the 
chancellor of the exchequer himself, who announces wel- 
come news, and sees smiles on every face in return. This 
wa4 Mr. Eobinson’s process; and he went into it with a 
teirfj)e^ so benign and sanguine, that he did not always 
come out of the experiment with such credit as he antici- 
pated. became known by the name of Prosperity 

Eobinson, when it was found, year after year, that he 
underrated drawbacks, and overrated the public condition ; 
and that he was only too like himself when he exulted in 
the reduction of the debt during the years which had 
actually added above seyeii millions and a half to its capital. 
In the spring of 1823, however, the minister’s tendency to 
optimism was not fully known ; and his announcement of 
a large reduction oj taxation was received with enthusiasm, 
though his scheme included the objectionable arrangement 
writh the bank, fdt the commutation of the half-pay an^ 
pen8i>n charges. Several small taxes, %nnoying in their 
operation, were taken off altogether, at a sacrifice of leelb 
than £78,000 ; such as taxes on mixed services, on occa- 
sional gardeners, on the lower order of taxed carts, ahfl 
some of the horses, mules, and ponies, used in trade and 
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hTisbandi5y. There was a reduction of the window-tax; 
fifty jiSr cent, was taken off the taxes on servants, carriages 
and horses ; and Ireland was relieved of the whole of the 
assessed taxes. In the preceding year, soliae •considerable 
reductions had been forced upon ministers, Vho ha^ taken 
off the greater part of certain very onerotis taxes — as those 
on salt ai}^ leather, and the annual malt-tax. On that 
occasion, ^e Jate chancellor of the exchequ^ *9id not 
see how the labouring-man needed pity for paying 
from 208, to 25«. a year for salt; since it was paid ‘in 
almost imperceptible portion^’ from his weekly wages; 
but he was compelled to^-try what the labonring-man 
would think of the change. Now, a year later, a new 
minister voluntarily and exultingly came forward to repeal 
taxes; and the labouring-man, telling over his weekly 
wages in his cottage, began to feel that there was good, 
even to him, in peace above war. 

The other way to improve the condition of the nation, was 
by increasing their ability to pay their taxes ; by expand- 
ing their trade — giving them an increased command of the 
materials of their manufactures, and an improved security 
of production, sale, and returns. In every direction, 'the 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce of Bn gland \fere 
hampered by laws and arrangements which, originally 
intended for safeguards, had become restrictions. The 
food of the whole people was to be grown in their own 
island ; and its supply was at the mercy of the weather, 
and of the changing state of men’s minds under the fluctua- 
tion of their fortunes : so that the prices of com and other 
food, the rent of the rich and the loaf of the poor, rose and 
fell in extremes which destroyed all confidence and all 
regularity; whereas, if the world ivere laid open to the 
constant demand of the nations, the abundance of one 
region would supply the deficiency of another, and a 
natural balance wou/i be established!* As far as was 
pCssible, the B&mei ancient plan was pursued with r^jgard 
ifj the materials of manufactures. Instead of a liberty of 
purchase of h^mp, silk, wool, timber, etc., where they 
cbtild be had best, and when they were most wanted, all 
sorts of impediments were interposed in the way of obtain- 
ing supplies; and production was rendered difficult and 
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scanty in proportion. Instead of a liberty of i^e of all 
productions, the producers were hampered by treaties and 
laws, the jealousies of governments, and the meddling of 
rulers, till the markets of the world were brought into an 
^ificial state l^rhich discouraged enterprise and industry, 
by making them ^ost more, in money, risk, and anxiety, 
than they were worth. In truth, the method^^hich had 
been dtVised whan states were young an^ half-peopled, 
and rulers were inexperienced, were now outgrown. They 
were applicable no longer ; and now, when wars were over 
for the time, and countries Were fully peopled, and inven- 
tions sprang up every day, and«.rts and economy improved 
from year to year, it was necessary that men should have 
more liberty to produce and to exchange. Society was 
now large, full, and busy enough to come' under the great 
natural laws which regulate communities of men as in- 
fallibly as thej^ regulate systems of worlds; it had out- 
grown the superintendence of a handful of managers who 
once thought it their business to dispense all its affairs 
according to their own notions. When Adams the mutineer 
found himself in command of the little company from the 
Bo%nty, and ruler of their island, ho began with a sort of 
pat%riial rule. He dictated what clothes his subjects 
should wear, and how they should enclose their gardens, 
and how nftich land should be set apart for growing yams, 
and how much for maize ; and he might, even order this plant 
to be watered, and that to be sheltered, and another to be 
carefully reared i]\ a seed-bed ; but when his little com- 
pany had spread out into a tribe, he could rule them no 
longer as a father, but as a legislator and judge. His 
business in his old agS was to frame, with their concur- 
rence, rules of behavi(^ur, which he was to see enforced ; 
but when he sat before his cottage on the knoll, and 
looked abroad ovet their harvests, spreading as far as he 
could SCO, and sa^^ the people thronging in their market, 
and Aeir boats going to and fro am<»ig the islands fti 
the 1^, he could no longer dream of such a task as regi?- 
lating their households, ajid their fortunes. •He must leave 
them to till their fields, and choose their ’fishing-grounds, 
and dye their webs, and sell their cargoes, in the way 
they might find answer best to them ; certain that what 
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was moi^ conducive to the prosperity of each individual 
family, mUst tend** most to the welfare of the whole com- 
rnunity. Thus, there had been a time in England when 
the king and his advisers had ordained what clothes should 
be worn by the diiferent classes of the people ; what price® 
they should give for their food ; what wages thef should 
receive foiHheir labour- When that close interference had 
to be givefi upj^ the voice and hand of \)ie sovertf)gn and 
the legislature were still heard and felt amon^ the most 
important transactions of production and trade, spoiling 
what they could no longer regulate. At the time we are 
contemplating, the mischief was found to be pressing very 
heavily. The taxes were burdensome; the supply and 
prices of food were precarious and fluctuating ; and when 
the sentinels of war were withdrawn from the boundaries 
of kingdoms and continents, it was found that commerce 
could not pass, on account of restrictions at homo. The 
nation cannot be said to have had a clear view and pur- 
pose as to what should be done to improve its ability 
to pay its taxes ; nor did the mind of any statesman, per- 
haps, embrace the whole scope of the refonis now to be 
instituted ; but the stir throughout the country and„ in 
parliament, during this session of 1823, showed the general 
sense that something must be done; and Mr. Huskisson 
was the man who saw furthest into the nature tand neces- 
sity — the philosophy and fact of the case. The aim at 
freedom of trade was not at present a great national idea, 
like that of reform of parliament. Men were going un- 
consciously into the great change whict the next twenty 
years were to accomplish ; but, on looking back to this 
session of 182g, it seems that we may date thence the 
emancipation of trade, not only because. Mr. Huskisson 
then entered the cabinet to begin the work, but because 
the need of the work being begun brought Mr. Huskisson 
into the cabinet. 

*The novelty aiyj terror were not, in this case as in 
ipany, in the name of the measures required. The ^po- 
nents of Catho^o emancipation and parliamentary reform 
started back from the very nameS ; but almost everybody 
professed to think ‘ a more liberal commercial policy,*' and 
‘tlie removal of restrictions, on trade,’ very good things. 
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The difficulty waa, that every 6t6p taken to at^in these 
good objeots was desperately contested * The ‘ protection * 
of each particular interest was so fought for, that to free 
any one frcjin Restriction was as difficult as if the entire 
process had b^n opposed in the abstract. In a subsequent 
sessionf the Hou^, which had already begun to jest on the 
tendency of each interest to recommend ‘a liberal com- 
merciaVpolicy * for every one but itself, was Wought to a 
full senstf of the absurdity of this by Wie zeal of an 
honourable representative of a place abounding in glass- 
houses. He had helped to •take off protecting duties from 
a great variety of articles in jvhich his constituents were 
not particularly concerned ; but when green glass bottles 
were mentioned, he started to his feet, and vowed he 
would defend to the last the protection to green glass 
bottles. This was one difficulty. Another was that few 
persons had yet learned to look at the subject in the large. 
While multitudes wished for a relaxation, few dreamed 
of ati entire removal of restrictions ; and while this lasted, 
reforms worked imperfectly, and men could not agree how 
much to aim at. 

This year we are struck by the fact that numerous 
pefiti^ns were presented to parliament for the repeal of 
tlie^import-duties on foreign wool, while the manufacturers, 
the actual^petitioners, would not hear of the free exporta- 
tion of wool. The answer they received was, that the 
import-tax now yielded a revenue of £400,000, having 
risen to that from £250,000 ; that this seemed to show — • 
one cannot now 5ee how — that the duty did not injure 
manufactures, while it was very important as revenue ; but 
that foreign wool should be admitted free whenever the 
manufacturers would agree to a free exportation — a point 
of wisdom which they had not attained. An improved 
Warehousing Bill was passed this year, with much difficulty. 
Some curious facts appeared about our trade with India, 
which pointed furftier than people tnen,|aw to the changes 
whiofi the West India Islands were to undergo hereafter. 
Mr. Whitmore desired an inquiry into the^duties on East 
and West India sugar. •He showed that before the tra4^ 
with .India was rendered open, it had gone on in its own 
small way — drugs, spices, silkg, and a few muslins, being 
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sent from India^ and paid for with bulUon from Europe. 
Now, a’xiw the opening of the trade, the whole busineBS 
had assumed a new aspect. Instead of bullion, In^a 
received from us woollen goods to the amount of a million 
and a half. A more remarkable thing was instead of 
sending us her dne muslins, India sent ,us the cotton td^ 
make them«of; and this cotton was spun, woven, sent 
back, and i^ld on the spot, cheaper than the inhabitants 
could sell muslin to each other. The ^exporta to India 
of manufactured cotton amounted already to above a 
million per annum. The thipg now desired was, that 
India should be permitted to pay for our manufactures in 
her own product of sugar— having little other means of 
payment, and our trade with that vast and populous 
country being henceforth limitable only by restriction on 
her means of paying for what we could supply. It was 
not likely that Mr. Whitmore would obtain his object, 
implicated as it was with the subjfeot of West India slavery ; 
but he had the honour of driving Mr. Huskisson himself to 
his wits’ end to defend the existing state of the sugar- 
duties, and get rid of the facts about India ; and it was 
one of the long series of preparatory steps which are still 
leading us on towards an ultimate tree-trade in sugar, 
through a wilderness of difficulties caused by former 
vicious restrictions, not only on freedom of tra4©, but on 
the liberty of man. 

The sila manufacturers stirred this year against the bad 
political economy of a former reign. When the silk 
manufacture was almost entirely confiiied to Spitalfields, 
statutes were passed empowering the magistrates to fix 
the amount of wages, and settle a good many other matters 
which lay prAty widely out of their province. The 
manufacture could not fiourish undeV this Und of superin- 
tendence, as it now did in other parts of ;the country where 
ne such meddling was authorised ; and it was clear that the 
Spitalfields manufacture must perish utterly, unless left 
free to compete with that of other districts. The reason- 
ableness of thiSywas olear enough ; and the House seemed 
rfS;dy to repeal the restrictive acts when Mr, T. Powell 
Buxton presented a petition signed by eleven thousand 
journeymen silk-weavers, ^ho supposed that their breed 
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was gonfi if their wages were no longer to be by law. 
The honourable members were not convince#, btffc they 
were daunted by the ‘ dismay and alarm,* of the journey- 
men ; and sonre of them begged for delay. Mr. Husldsson 
♦saw no use in^elay in following up a principle which all 
agreed* to be s6und; but, sound as the principle was 
declared to be, the majority on the second riding of the 
bill wSs ^nly 8, in a House of 128. On tl)p third reading, 
the majority was still only 13. This is sufficiently 
remarkable at a date so late as 1823; but the ultimate 
fate of the bill is a yet Inore wonderful circumstance. 
The Lords were afraid to alter old laws in a hurry. The 
lord chancellor especially, while professing not to under- 
stand much of political economy, imploied their lordships 
not to touch any old laws without abundant delay. The 
peers introduced several amendments into the bill, which 
would have continued to the magistrates the power of 
fixing wages, while kindly permitting the manufacturers 
to invest their capital where they pleased, instead of 
confining them, as hitherto, within a distance of ten miles 
from the Boyal Exchange. If the bill thus amended had 
passed, its operation would have been, of course, to drive 
tha capitalists to some manufacturing district where they 
could pursue their business free from magisterial interfer- 
ence, leavhig the eleven thousand petitioners unemployed 
and helpless. But the promoters of the bill disowned it 
when loaded with vicious amendments ; and it dropped for 
the time. I'he historical fact of its discussion at so late 
a date of our history, when Mr. Huskisson said he could 
hardly account for the existence of such a statute, is worth 
the trouble it gave at the time, and the»small pains of 
noticing it here. • 

The most important change which took place now, or 
had ever taken pfiaoe, in relation to commercial freedotn, 
was opened, to paniiament and theacountry, on June the 
6th, by Mr. Huskisson, in a committee af the House. ^ 

TOe system of Navigation Acts had begun iu CromwelVs 
time, when It occurred the statesmen ofetfae day that an 
everlasting oornmeroe might be secured to the smpping ef 
Great Britain, if the productions of Asia, Amca, and 
America were permitted to be^ brought in odIj in British 
^ 2 G 2 
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ships, coi^anded only, and manned chiefly, by British 
subjected !S. law to this effect was made in the 12th year 
of Charles 11. and the same law imposed^ duties on 
European produce also, if brought in foreign vessels, which 
secured the monopoly to British shipping. The plan< 
appeared to work well till after the ‘American*' war ; 
but then, American ships, which had before enjoyed the 
privileges of those of the mother-country, were exfeluded 
with those of other foreign states. They* came to 
England in ballast, while British vessels carried cargoes 
both ways. It could not be supposed that they would 
submit to this ; and the United States government imposed 
the same restrictions on British slaps that their own 
vessels suffered under. Then the ridiculous spectacle 
was seen of the ships of both countries going in ballast, 
in order to return with cargoes; the consumers of the 
cargoes having, of course, to for the expensiveness 
of the voyage. The double freight was actually paid ^by 
the consumers of both countries till 1815, when the two 
governments agreed to repeal the restiictive duties. ITie 
wedge was now introduced which was to break up the 
monopoly all over the field of commerce. In 1822, Mr. 
.Wallace, president of the Board of Trade, carried fivei^btfls 
which relaxed the restrictions to a considerable extent 
with regard to the shipping of other countries. • This was 
done amidst the most dolelul prophecies of the ruin of our 
foreign trade, and the most angry remonstrances on behalf 
of the shipping interest of England ; bpt the thing must 
be done, for Portugal had retaliated ; the Netherlands had 
decreed a premium of ten per cent, on all merchandise 
imported in Dutch bottoms, to take effect at a certain 
date, if England did not change h^r policy ; and Prussia 
had raised the dues on all British vessels, and declared 
her intention to retaliate further if England did not 
surrender her monop<^y« The immedic^e consequence of 
strsh relaxation as^^to^ place in 1822, was a stimulus to 
commerce which surprised the croakers. They insmted 
that the briskness would not last ; but it was necessary to 
for Prussia was firm in h41r retaliatory intentions, 
while expressing an enlightened desire for freedoln of 
commerce. The Prussian Banister declared, in his note 
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on the subject, the principle held by his gov^omment — 
‘that reciprocal commercial restrictions werS reciprocal 
nuisances, prejudicial to all nations having reciprocal 
interests, and particularly to those engaged in esctensive 
^ commerce ; and that the policy of Prussia was to substitute, 
in th^ place of reciprocal prohibitions, reciprocal facilities.’ 
The time was now come for deciding whether the vessels 
of al> states v^re to go empt}'' one way* Charging all 
consUme1*s double freight; or whether ftiey should fetch 
and carry all they could for the same cost, to the great 
extension of commerce, and in natural justice to the 
consumers of all countries. Xt hardly needs to be pointed 
out that foreign states would soon have agreed to dispense 
with British shipping, as far as possible, and to supply 
one another by means of a less expensive commerce than 
hers. The time was now come for deciding on the 
principle, and decreeing the destiny, of our commerce; 
and Mr. Huskisson, on this 6 th of June, proposed his 
- Eeciprocity of Duties Bill. By this bill all duties and 
drawbacks were to be imposed and allowed on all merchan- 
dise equally, whether carried in and out by British or 
foreign vessels. A provision was added, that the king in 
ccyinpil shield still have'power to reciprocate restriction. 
Under this authority, the former restrictions were to bo 
continued towards any state which should continue to 
impose disadvantages on British shipping. The case was 
so clear — the pressure of the circumstances, if not the 
principle — that the bill passed the Commons by a majority 
0 f 5 to 1 — 75 to 15. One significant remark was made, 
just before the division, which should not escape the notice 
of an observer of those times. ‘ Mr. Stuart ^Wortley thought 
that the principles wjiich now began to work in regard to 
commercial regulations, must ere long be applied to those 
of agriculture.^ ft'he great change now ‘began lo work;’ 
and this session will ever be a marked one accordingly. 

The outcry of the shipowners was gjpat— almost as leud 
as €hat of the agricultural interest. Their grievan^ 
were real; but they mistook thfc renn^dy. The most 
important of their bod^^ possessed ships which were lavlt 
when the materials of shipbuilding were dear ; whereas 
ships were now daily brought into use which were built 
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with comparative cheapness. Some of these cheaper ships 
^ere British ; but the foreign ones had the furtl^er advan- 
tage of their timber not lining snbjectt to the heavy duty 
on Baltic timber, which onr shipowners ha^ bpen able to 
bear during the war, but now found very ^^nerons. Mr. 
Huskisson noticed this, in his closing ,i speech on the 
Heoiprooity Bill, and pointed to a time when this duty 
might be rcfinitted. He saw, what the shipownerso could 
not then see, tha^ their hope of revived prosperity lay in a 
further liberation of commerce ; and not in an attempted 
return to old restrictions, now become impracticable. Mr. 
Huskisson offered a benefft p the shipping interest which 
deprived them of all reasonable ground of complaint; but 
Aey would not accept it. He offered to giant to British 
diipbuilders a drawback equal to all the duties' paid upon 
the materials used in constructing and equipping their 
vessels. The shipowners declined, this, in the fear that a 
stimulus would thus be given to shipbuilding at home. It 
is plain that they could not have at once cheap ships and 
the monopoly claimed on account of dearness of build. 
They could not now have the latter, and they refused the 
former advantage; and bitter were their complaints, at 
that time, as they are even at this day. Bu^ in a y tf)e 
while they ceased to obtain any pity from those who knew 
the facts of &eir case. From the time of the passage of 
the Keoiprooity Acts a rapid increase in British shipping 
took place. In the last nineteen years of the restrictive 
system, the increase in British tonnage was ten per cent. ; 
while, in the first twenty-one years after the passage of 
the Reciprocity Acts, the incioase has amounted to forty- 
five per cent. We may rejoice, therefore, that while the 
whole of the res^ of society has been enjoying the benefits 
of cheapened freight, and consequeiit extension of com- 
merce, the shipping interest has derived its share of 
advantage from the Gh|nge. 

The more vital |]|^uestion of reform ot parliament was 
b3y;>nght forward again this year, with evidences of inci^as^ 
ing strength. the ^presentation of a petition from the 
corporation of London in favour df parliamentary reform, 
brought to the bar of the House by the sheriffs, Lord John 
Russell declared that ‘ it him infinite satisfaotion to 
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Bee the gro’wing intereet which all classes were taking in 
the qnes%n ot reform,’ The Norfolk petition«-^b^ extra- 
ordinary one carried by Mr. Cobbett by means of the 
disoontenti of^he farmers— excited due horror and ridicule 
^in the Houeei by its proposed attacks on the church and 
the ftftids ; but^the great * sensation ’ of the session was 
caused by the presentation of the Yorkshires petition for 
refom#. It measured 380 feet in length ;• and it was 
signed by twa4;hirds of the freeholder of Yorkshire, 
including a large majority of the aristocracy of that great 
county. This circumstance shows how important was the 
progress that the question had really made. The Norfolk 
one might have been procured, as was stated, by Cobbett’s 
shouting to a crowd of impoverished farmers and hungry 
labourers : ‘ Here’s what will save your beds from being 
■ taken from under you ; here’s what will fill your bellies ! ’ 
and by his calling fundholders ‘bottle spiders/ and the 
clergy * black slugs ; ’ but no objections could be made to 
th^ character of the Yorkshire petition, signed by 17,000 
educated and propertied men. The utmost pains had been 
taken, Lord Milton declared, to exclude the names of all 
wjio were not hond-fide freeholders ; and he believed that 
tl^r^ werejaot 50 names out of the 17,000 to which any 
exception could be reasonably made. No immediate 
conversioBL, however, appeared to be effected within the 
House; nor was there any gradual progress made to 
emulate that without. The annual debate was as languid 
as usual; and Lord J. Russell’s motion, proposing ‘serious 
Consideration,’ was negatived by a majority of 111 in a 
House of 449. 

The discussion of 4he Catholic claims was this session 
enlivened by a fearful quarrel in the Ifouse, which ap- 
peared at the time injurious to the cause, but which was 
perhaps not so im reality, while it discloses to us now the 
difficulties of Canning’s position, and the precarious- 
neSB of political peace to him at ^loroe, while he wa% in 
hiB%mction, the pacificator of the world. He had sajd, 
on some recent occasion, that he thought^t impossible, in 
the existing state of pafliament and the country, to (inmi 
an administration whioh should agree upon this and oiner 
great questions, so as to be al^Le to carry on the bnsinesB of 
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the country. There was nothing in this declaration which 
would h^v^ attracted much attention from any one else ; 
for all the world knew that the existing caoinet were 
cordially united on only one great subject — opposition to 
parliamentary reform. But Mr. Canning^ words were 
caught up as meaning that he considered the cause. of the' 
Catholics honeless. The main error lay in concluding him 
to suppose Aiat the question could not be carried tbut by 
the whole of ant administration being agreed in i6s favour ; 
whereas he declared* in the course of the explanation ; ‘ I 
did not mean it ; nor do 1 thipk such an administration 
necessary.’ Under this supposition, and amidst the un- 
easiness felt in sympathy ’^ith the eay)ectant Catholics, 
who had hoped much from Mr. Canning’s accession to 
office, and in fear lest their patience should not hold out, 
nothing was more likely than that Mr. Canning should 
be at once condemned as having deserted the cause, and 
sacrificed the Catholics to his own ambition. 

On the night of the 17th of April, the Catholic question 
was debated, on occasion of a petition in favour of their 
claims being sent up from fifty-five clergymen in the 
diocese of Norwich. During the accidental and short 
absence of Mr. Canning, Sir F. Biirch tt made a fierce 
attack upon him for his supposed defection ; to whic£ fne 
accused replied on his return. Mr. Tierney followed in a 
speech which charged Mr. Canning with the ruin of the 
hopes of the Catholics, and with all the possible conse- 
quences of that ruin, from his having taken office without 
making the concession of the Catholic ciaims an absolute 
condition. Mr. Grey Bennet declared, that ‘he now 
thought the affair was a perfect tricl^ or what, in familiar 
language, was (Allied a humbug.’ All this was somewhat 
trying to the nerves of a man siiigularly sensitive, in 
health far from robust, and in a state o{ anxiety, no less 
for a cause he had much at heart than for his own political 
honour. But there wlis more to come.' Mr. Brougham 
followed wdth one <)f those violent accusatory speettes, 
chb,rged with insult, which had in those days a power that 
we now find it^difficult to understand — so endurable as 
ceAsure is usually rendered by extravagance in the expres- 
sion. It was too much for Mr. Canning, He sat in con- 
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strained stillness, while hearing of his ‘ monstrons truck- 
ling/ ‘ political tergiversation/ etc., his oheek flusti^g, his 
nostril quivering, his e3^es almost glaring, till he inter- 
rupted his j,dvgrsary by slowly rising, with his eye fixed 
upon him, an(^ saying, with forced calmness : ‘ I rise to 
?ay that that is false.’ There was a dead silence in the 
House for some seconds; and even the Speaker seems to 
have been taken by surprise. It was he wht broke the 
silence by»saying* in a low tone, that he hoped the right 
honourable secretary would retract the expression he had 
used, as one not permissibly by the laws and customs of 
the House. Mr. Canning refused to retract ‘the senti- 
ment;’ and Mr. B^pugham to explain away his imputa- 
tion. The matter was got rid of by an unusual stretch of 
the usual explanation in such cases; that the charge 
referred to the political and not the private character of 
Mr. Canning. On the face of it, this was absurd and un- 
true ; but to such shifts wore the opponents of Mr. Canning 
more than once reduced during -^eso few latter years of 
his life, when he stood almost alone in the legislature and 
the cabinet, while supported vdth a growing enthusiasm 
by the people. This quarrel, so far transcending the 
ordinary sqTjp,bbles in parliament, yielded some good re- 

• sulili. * It fixed universal attention on Mr. Canning’s view 

• of the present state of the Catholic question — that it rested 
securely on its own merits ; and that unity of opinion in 
the existing cabinet about it was not necessary to its 
settlement. 

A step was takefl this session with regard to the punish- 
ment of death, which was of importance, in as far as it 
tended to separate th^ idea of death punishment from 
crimes which were no longer capital. Kie practice of 
passing sentence of detth when every one knew it would 
not be executed, h^d long been found very demoralising ; 
and the practice was now superseded by one not more 
defensible, but lesi offensive and pfrnicious. In convi^- 
tionsdftf felony short of murder, discretiSn was afforded to 
the judge to reserve the case avowedly fo^a commutation 
of punishment, by recording, instead of pronouncing, tjie 
sentence of death ordained by the law ; such record having 
the same effect ‘aa if such judgment had actually been 
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pronotinoed in open court, and the offender had been 
repriav^iby the^oourt.* Such an arrangement shows how- 
little the great principle was understood, that certainty of 
punishment i»of more consequence than the degree of it. 
When it is considered that most criminals' are ignorant, ^ 
appears important above everything that the consequences 
of crime should be made as plain and intelligible, and as 
certain as possible. The levity of pronouncing a ifentence 
which every oAe knew to be a mere form was^ow to be 
avoided; but it was by what appeared to the criminals 
whom it concerned a falsehood and a quibble. ‘ Do you 
know/ asked a prison-visitor of a young thief, ‘ what your 
sentence will be if you are found guilty ? ’ ‘ Yes : death 
recorded.’ ‘ And do you know what that means ? ’ ‘ Yes : 

transportation.’ It will be a marvel to a future generation 
that we are yet so far from letting our yea be yea, and our 
nay nay, in penal legislation, where stern truth and plain 
retribution ought to be our first care. 

A remnant of barbarism was next got rid of by abolish- 
ing the old custom — for which there was no express 
warrant of law — of ignominious burial of persons /eZo de se. 
Up to this time, it had been the practice to bury such 
suicides in some public place ; usually at th^ interpec^tion 
of four roads, a stake being driven through the body. One 
consequence of this was, that a verdict of fdt de se was 
very raiely returned ; the coroner's jury offering a verdict 
of insanity, without or against evidence, in almost all 
cases of suicide. Since the passing of Mr. Lennard’s bill, 
in this session, persons guilty of feTo de se have been 
interred in burial-grounds, without funeral rites on the 
one hand, or barbarous usage on thu other ; within twenty- 
four hburs of the return of the verdict, and between the 
hours of nine and twelve at night. 

The subject ot the marriage-law came up again ; the act 
of the preceding year having been encumbered by so many 
troublesome foims as ^o impede marriage, instead of foster- 
ing it ; which it Vas the intention of the bill to dS; At 
the beginning of this session it was represented that 
marriages had "remarkably deore^ised since the passage of 
the new act, and that loud complaints, were made by the 
poorer olasses of society, to .whom it was most desirable to 
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make the forms of marriage easy. The obstmotivf clauses 
were immediately repealed ; and a committee of^fcne Jjords 
was appointed to frame a permanent bill. An attempt 
Was made by tlvs committee to restore the -voidability of 
i^jarriage unde» certain circumstances ; but the sense of 
parliament was against it; and the clause which would 
have rendered certain marriages of minors voidable within 
a certaiif period wjis thrown out by a majority W six. 

Nothing* is more memorable in the histdry of this year 
than the movement in the House and in the West Indies 
on the subject of negro slavery. Those who had achieved 
the abolition of the slave-tr£^,^e had declared — and, no 
doubt, in all sincerity at the time — that their aim was 
confined to this object ; but when men have entered upon 
a work of principle, be it what it may, they had better 
decline saying how far they will go. They can no more 
say beforehand where they will stop in the application of 
a principle than in the development of a science. New 
ligh-f is not calculable ; and the‘ futuie must be left to 
reveal itself. Thus did the truth now appear to the aboli- 
tionists. Their work was only begun ; and they must not 
restfc till they saw the end. At present, it is now clear 
they did ned see the end ; and they, had much to learn 
about the means — much that we know only through their 
labours and sufferings, and which we must therefore apply 
to their case with reverence and gratitude. They did not 
yet see fully, that while there is slaveiy in the world, 
there will be a slave-trade ; and th..t therefore the opposi- 
tion should be ma3e, in all parts of the world, not to the 
trade, but to the institution, through effectual denunciation 
of its principle. They*did not then know that slaves can 
never be prepared by ^u cation for freedom ; that freedom 
itself is the only possime education for a free man. They 
did not know tbatf in regard to the abolition of slavery, 
‘ gradualism * is impossible. They d^ not see for long that 
gradual or prospective emancipation js indefensible in 
prindiple; and that, if it were not so, it would be iu^- 
poBsible in pi’actice. Those to whom they l^ve bequeathed 
their good work see nowA-and they saw it before they di^ 
—■that a man either can or cannot righteously be the pro- 
perty of man. -If he can, then slavery is justified, and 
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there ig nothing for abolitionists to do. If not, there can 
be no tampering with the wrong; no retention of stolen 
goods; no satisfaction in the promise of restitution at a 
distant day. Nor, as the stolen goods#* are men, is it • 
possible to put off their release. It they^know that th^ • 
are entitled to freedom, on the ground of natural **riglit, at) 
any future time, they are entitled to it now. If their 
children afe to be free as a matter of rigjit, they tbfemselves 
have the right* to be free now. This logic, whfth lies deep 
down in the negro’s heart, and is ever ready upon his 
tongue, cannot be controverted by legislative enactment, 
even though all the highest wits of the world went to 
make the parliament. All this appears plain enough to us 
now; but there is nothing in our modem history more 
interesting than the evolution of the proof. It seems like 
going back to the early tentative stage of an established 
moral question, to read the debates of this session of 1823 
on West Indian affairs. 

Mr. Thomas Fowell Buxton moved, as a resolution, on 
the 15th of May : ‘ That the state of slavery is repugnant 
to the principles of the British constitution, and of the 
Christian religion, and that it ought to be abolished 
gradually throughout the British colonies, '^^rith aiji ipuch 
expedition as may be found consistent with a due regard " 
to the wellbeing of the parties concerned.’ ^The enact- 
ments which he hoped would follow upon the adoption of 
this resolution, were such as would ordain the freedom 
of all children born after a certain day, and mitigate 
the condition of such slaves as were never to be freed. 
Mr. Canning seized at once upon the weak point — the 
‘ gradualism.’ He contended that if slavery was repugnant 
to the principles of the British constitution and of the 
gospel, no terms ought to be held with it. It should be 
met by no proposal of gradual abolition, but by a demand 
for its immediate extinction. He declj,red, however, that 
Mshile the spirit of English society and government was 
put that which co&ld fraternise with slavery, it was certain 
that the legislature — the maker and regulator of the British 
qo^istitution — had sanctioned sla'^ry in the colonies during 
preceding centuries. As for the rest of his speech, it 
^ amounted to much the sam^ as those of everybody out of 
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the band of associated abolitionists. He did not go quite 
so far as Mr. Baring, wLo, in the same bieatbi declared 
himself as sincere an abolitionist as any man, and depre- 
cated all m^tign of the subject of slavery in that House, 
rebellion and bloodshed being sure to follow. He did not, 
like Mi». Baring and some others, regard the welfare of 
West India property as the only important consideration 
in the case. He did remember, as too many dtd not, that 
the negroes were*a party in the case, and "that their fate 
was an element in the question. But he was not prepared 
to assert any principle, or Jto contemplate any course of 
action, which should bring the abolition of the institution 
into question practically, within any assignable time. He 
proposed resolutions declaratory of the expediency of im- 
mediately ameliorating the condition of the British slave 
population ; of the hope that such amelioration might fit 
the slaves for freedom; and of the desire of the House 
that these objects should be accomplished, at the earliest 
period that the safety of all parties' would allow. 

This was as much as the m^st sanguine of the abolition- 
ists had expected to obtain; and it was more than their 
adversaries were able to bear. After a long debate, Mr. 
Canning’s r^olutions were carried without a division ; and 
it was ordered that they should be laid before the king by 
• certain me^nbers of the privy-council. Then arose a pro- 
digious clamour in the country, on the part of the West 
India interest. The government was declared to have 
gone over to ultra-abolitionism ; and West India property 
fell in the market.* As for the colonies, when the news of 
the debate arrived, there was much anger ; but there was 
at first little fear. Mr^Canning’s resolutions were looked 
upon as mere declarations — ^mere words ; aifd abolition ‘ in 
the abstract* is as liftle formidable to a slaveholder as 
slavery in the abfgtract is disturbing to the heart of an 
abolitionist like Mr. Baring, whose action in the matter 
consisted in recommending universtl silence on the sub- 
ject, It soon appeared, however, that tie resolutions, and 
the House that had passed them, really m^nt something, 
A circular, dated from Downing Street, on the 24th of 
May,, reached the functionaries of the diflerent islands* 
anti in this circular they read the doom of slavery. It did 
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not conyey anything which appears to ns very tremend- 
ous, lit drew the attention of its recipients to the debate 
in the House, and gave a decisive intimation that there 
must be an end of the flogging of women* 9 nd,of the use of 
the whip in the field. It was not the i?)ature of these 
particulars which affected so deeply the West Indian mini 
It was the*factof the interference at all; the prospect of 
further iniferferenoe ; the dread of emancipation Ut last ; 
and before all' these, there was the besetting iision — the 
panic which comes upon the slaveholder with every breath 
from over the seas— his oold« horror at noon — his night- 
mare in the dark — the apprehension of insurrection, 
if any one of a million of negroes should hear that the 
British government was thinking about them. To other 
people it appears that the very time when the negroes are 
least disposed to rebel is that when they know that their 
cause is in good hands ; and that nothing is so likely to 
drive them to insurrection as the feeling that they have 
none to help them. In another country, and at a later 
time, this has proved eminently true. Before 1832, there 
were numerous revolts among the negroes in the slave- 
states of North America; the average number be^ng 
twelve in a year. Since Garrison rose up to \p the^Mpses 
to this multitude of bondmen, there have been no insur- • 
rections at all. The slaves are aware that their cause is * 
in better hands than their own ; and they wait, in trust 
and hope. 

The House of Assembly in Jamaica was passionate, 
according to its wont ; talked of proclaiming the indepen- 
dence of the islands, if parliament should attempt to 
dictate to them ; talked of addressiag the king to remove 
Lord Bathurst (the signer of the circular) from his 
majesty’s councils ; talked of repealing the Registry Act ; 
hut did none of these things. What they did was to 
appoint a committee to consider what stgps should he taken 
in consequence of the receipt of the circular; and they 
^nally voted that ‘they would take their own way ofiSdeing 
just and kind Ip their slaves ; and would not attend to any 
4iptation from the mother-coun^. They also voted an 
address to their governor, in which they declared against 
making any alterations in th^ir slave^odei^ ' 
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In Barb(»does there was a rising ; but it wai^ of the 
slaveholding party. In slaveholding countries, tjae poorest 
order of freemen are, as everybody knows, a peculiarly 
depraved ola^s, {or reasons obvious enough. Where there 
are slaves to dp the work of a society, industry is oppro- 
iJtious, and idleness is honour. Such freemen as are too 
poor to have slaves, and to avoid work, are in « disgraced 
position^ and none but the degraded, would hoM that posi- 
tion. A nlissionafy at Barbadoes named Shrewsbury, was 
believed to have written home to those who sent him that 
the lowest class of white men in that colony were ignorant 
and depraved. It is probable jthat he did so write ; and 
that what he wrote was true. A multitude assembled 
round his chapel while he was in the pulpit, and silenced 
him with the noise of cat-calls and other clamour. The 
preacher stood in his place till he could he heard, and 
then went on with the service. The rioters next put out 
placards, inviting the missionary’s enemies to assemble at 
the chapel on the following evening. They did so, and 
levelled the building with the ground. A placard put forth 
by the governor. Sir Henry Warde, offering a reward for 
the apprehension of any of the persons engaged, was 
answered by^ one issued by the rioters, threatening ven- 
geance on any one who should give information, and 
•warning alj missionaries not to set foot in Barbadoes — a 
place which did indeed seem as alien as it thus declared 
itself from the religion of Christ. Mr. Shrewsbury was 
obliged to fly for his life. Such proceedings could not end 
at the point they hkd reached ; and now ensued an excited 
state of suspense as to what was to happen next. 

And BO it was in another colony, Demerara, whose name 
and fame were deeply, disgraced this year. Wifen the circular 
readied the colony, tlft members of the government and 
other gentlemen t^ilked of it in the presence of their 
domestic slaves, without making any express communica* 
tions to the negroes on the subject If it, and even endea- 
vouring to keep it secret from the field-flands. Wj/ kth^ 
Court of Policy passed regulations in accordance wk, ^ihe 
instructions of the circular, pains were still taken to coji- 
oeal the whole aflair from the negroes. Prom what they 
hmxd from the Jrouse-slaves, they naturally supposed that 
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orders for their emancipation had arrived from England, 
and that <^hey were to be defrauded of it. In most slave 
regions, this would have led to a massacre of the whites ; 
and it no doubt would here, but for thp iijflueno© of a 
missionary of the Independents, to whom the Episcopalian 
clergyman of the colony ascribes the vthole merit of the 
fact that n^t a drop of the blood of white men was shed. 
This raissidnary, John Smith, had been in the cdiony for 
seven years, during which time he had trained his flock to 
habits of order, indu&try, submission, and peace. Under 
his care, marriage became almost universal ; and not one 
marriage in fifty was violated. There was an extraordinary 
deficiency of religious ministers in this colony ; and that 
one man could have effected what Mr. Smith did, shows 
what may be done by the calm' and steady zeal of one man, 
whose single object is the improvement and happiness of 
his neighbours. Just before the changes caused by the 
circular, the governor, whose object was to ‘make head 
against the sectaries,’ among whom he included all the 
religious bodies in the colony except the ope Episcopalian 
flock — even the Dutch and Scotch churches, as well as the 
Methodist and Independent missionaries — had issued a 
prohibition to all the negroes to attend pu\dic wpr^tip, 
except by means of a pass from their owners ; these owners ^ 
being under no obligation to grant such a pjiss. When ® 
the Saves found themselves thus hindered in their wor- 
ship, and believed themselves debarred from the liberty 
which the king had granted them, they rose upon their 
masters. They shed no blood; but they imprisoned the 
whites and put some in the stocks. The first who rose 
were some upon the east coast, whti had suffered most by 
the deprivation of liberty to attend church, and they were 
joined by others who thought mord' of the other cause of 
complaint. The rising took place on tke 18th of August. 
On the 19 th, martial law was proclainjed. On the 20th, 
the insurrection was ^completely over. While no white 
was sacrificed, abbve two hundred negroes were billed 
a*nd wounded ip the first instance; forty-seven were exe- 
cuted ; and the floggings of matky more were worse than 
death — a thousand lashes being a frequent sentenoe*. So 
much for the insurrection. , It was Mr. IBmith’s story, in 
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connection witli it, which makes this pkrticnlfr revolt 
conspicuous above others in the history of our time.* * 

The governor kept the colony under martial law for five 
months aftm* t^is insurrection of two days ; and one of 
4ihe per|ons brAight to trial under this martial law was the 
missionary, Mr. Smith. Now was the time, ^during the 
rei^ martial law, for ‘making head agaiftst the sec- 
taries.* TJhe oncfc Episcopalian clergyman^ however, gave 
the governor no help in the valiant work. His testimony 
is all in favour of the ‘sectary* under persecution. He 
declared his conviction, that ‘ nothing but those religious 
impressions which, under Providence, Mr. Smith has been 
instrumental in fixing — ^nothing but those principles of 
the gospel of peace which he has been proclaiming — could 
have prevented a dreadful effusion of blood here, and saved 
the lives of those very persons who are now, I shudder to 
write it, seeking his.* Under this reign of martial law, 
the pastor Was kept in prison for two months before trial ; 
in apartments — the one under the roof, exposed to burning 
heat — and the other on the ground, fetid from the stag- 
nant water visible under the boards of the floor. He was 
an ^invalid before his arrest ; and his death under these 
ciroumstanctfS is not to be wondered at. The mode and 
conduct of the trial abounded in illegalities ; and his con- 
viction took place, on the evidence of three negroes, who 
afterwards confessed that they had been wrought upon to 
allege what was wholly false. The charges were, of 
having incited the slaves to revolt ; of having concealed 
their intention to rise ; and of Having refused — which he 
did on the ground of ill health, and of his clerical office — 
to serve in the militia, several days after the suppression 
of the rebellion. Buti the real purpose of the trial is 
obvious, through all the ill-supported pretences put for- 
ward in the militafy court which assembled in the name of 
justice. ‘ No man, ’•declared Mr. Brougham in parliament, 
‘can^st his eye upon this trial withoutuperceiving that it 
was intended to bring on an issue between the system of 
the slave-law and the instruction of the ifegroes.* . This 
was, in truth, the cause in question ; and John Smith Whft 
its martyr. The life of martyrs in a cause so vital and so 
comprehensive as thte is rarely or never given in vain; 
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and few ^havQ been laid down to more efifeotual purpose 
than tflat clt the Demerara missionary. 

He was sentenoed to death ; but his persecutors had not 
the courage to subject themselves to the oonsequenees of 
executing a judgment so obtained. They itransmitted the, 
sentence to England, for the decision of the British govern- 
ment. ThejBritish government rescinded the sentence of 
the oourt-marti%l, as far as related to the penalty of death, 
but decreed Mr. Smith’s banishment from the cofony. No 
time was lost in transmitting the information to Demerara ; 
but before it arrived, the missionary was in his grave. 
His medical attendants had -repeatedly declared that if he 
had not a better apartment, he ,must sink ; but he was not 
removed ; nor was he allowed a change of linen ; nor the 
attendance of a friend to relieve the cares of his worn and 
wearied wife. He died on the 6th of February, 1824. 
The funeral was ordered to take place at two o’clock in 
the morning, that no negro tears might be shed over the 
pastor’s coffin. The widow and her friend, Mrs. Elliot, 
intended to follow the coffin; but the head-constable 
declared that this could not be permitted. ‘ Is jt possible,* 
cried Mrs. Elliot, that G-eneral Murray can wish to pre- 
vent a poor widow from following her husband %r> jthe 
grave?* The widow exclaimed that General Murray 
should not prevent it; that she would go, happen what 
might The head-constable went to his excellency to 
report this, and brought^ hack orders to imprison the 
women, if they attempted to follow , the coffin. The 
mourners, therefore, went first. They left the jail, at- 
tended hly a negro with a lantern, and arrived at the grave 
before the coffin was brought ; the light weight carried by 
two negroes with a single lantern^ and attended only by 
the clergyman, Mr. Austin, whose testimony in favour of 
his Christian brother we have quoted above. Two negro 
members of Mr. Smith’s congregatiouj, a carpenter and 
ifricklayer^ wished to mark the spot of their pastor’s rest. 
They began to rail in and cover over the grave ; ftit by 
official orders Cie brickwork wa^ broken up, the rails tom 
ddwn* and the spot left desolate.* 

Mr. Smith died on the 6th of February. On the 24ih of 
the same month, a public^ meeting of Demerara slave- 
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owners resolved forthwith to petition the Oourif oj Policy 
* to expel all missionaries from the colony, a^d to pass a 
law prohibiting their admission for the future.* The 
government paper of the same month declares : * It is most 
unfortunate fSr the cause of the planters, that they did not 
speak out in titoe. They did not say, as they ought to 
have jaid, to the first advocates of missions a£d education, 
we shall ^not tolerate your plans till you* prove to us that 
they are safe and necessary; we shall not suffer you to 
enlighten our slaves, who are by law our property, till 
you can demonstrate that* when they are made religious 
and knowing, they will stil> continue to be our slaves.* 
Again : ‘ To address a promiscuous audience of black or 
coloured people, bond and free, by the endearing appella- 
tion of “ My brethren and sisters,*' is what can nowhere be 
heard except in Providence Chapel.* These are evidences 
quite as strong as any connected with the trial, that the 
Ohfistian religion Wfis wholly inappropriate to Demerara 
society. These are evidences, as strong as any afforded by 
the trial, that ‘it was intended to bring on an issue 
between the system of the slave-law and the instruction of 
the negroes ; * and to one who clearly saw this, the cause 
wduki appear one worth dying for. But to martyrs them- 
selves, the scope of their case is seldom clear ; and in this 
instance, the probability of such an animating comprehen- 
sion was less than ordinary. This J ohn Smith, perhaps, pre- 
pared himself, during his missionary training, for violence 
from half-naked ravages — for mockery in an unknown 
tongue — for the fire, the flint-knife, the tomahawk, and 
every possible destitution of comfort and of intercourse ; 
but he could hardly^ have anticipated persecution and 
heartbreak from Chi^tian gentlemen, and officials under 
the British government. If he saw clearly the scope of 
his own case — sa^ that he was not the less a martyr for 
his judges being British officers, the> curses on him uttered 
by CJiristian tongues, and his bolts tinned by Christilin 
hands, he might sustain his spirit amidst the reekiilg 
vapours of his dungeon, ^nd the damps of dfeath. lu, court, 
be had been silenced ; but his voice was soon to be he&fd 
in the British parliament, and by the firesides in Orkney 
and Scilly, anPunder the cane-roofs in India, and among 
V 2 n Q 
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tHe pine Barrens of Canada. His private journal had been 
taken from \ii8 locked desk, to bo pored over by malignant 
eyes ; but he need not, therefore, wish that he had never 
written it. Once brought to light, the very light seemed 
to catch it up, and to present it, sun-prinfed, before allf, 
eyes that were vigilant for human liberties. He might 
have appear$l to himself sunk in desolation, and squalor, 
and ignominious misfortune, when arrof^ted, tjiea, and 
sentenced as a criminal under the semblance of the forms 
of British law and Christian authority ; and he might not 
have felt that exhilaration of martyrdom which would 
have thrilled through him « in a scene outwardly more 
savage. But not the less was he a martyr ; and the cause 
was not the less express or worthy, because the heathens 
with whom he had to do bore the Christian name. The 
true issue will never be forgotten — ‘ the issue between the 
system of the slave-law and the instruction of the negroes.* 
It was understood in England as by a universal intuitipn ; 
by the whole nation — from the king, in his sumptuous 
seclusion, going over the matter with the premier, to the 
little child on its mother’s knee, hearing its father tell on 
the cottage bench of the missionary's negro flock, his un- 
fair trial, and his dreary lantern-burial. It xeededcorly 
to be brought fairly before British minds, and near to 
British hearts, that slaves were anywhere deified to be 
their brethren and sisters — were anywhere deliberately 
denied their birthnght of knowledge and religious fellow- 
ship — to secure the overthrow of slaveryc 

From this time the doom of slavery was fixed, and 
known to be so ; and the impotent struggles of resistance 
in the colonieswserved no other pu¥pose so effectually as 
that of reminding men of Smith the piissionary, and stimu- 
lating them to new efforts in the cause for which he died. 

The session of parliament closed on thb 19th of July, the 
royal speech being delivered by commission, owing to the 
innisposition of the king. The noticeable point of the 
speech is its tone of congratulation on the abatem^t of 
agricultural difcCress, and on the Jiigh prosperity of com- 
melce and manufactures. 
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• 

FroBperity*-Bepea'f of the Spitalflelds Acts — AitiAin Restriction Lavra 
— Free Trade — Silk Duties — Wool Duty — Reduction of Duties and 
Bounties — Uniformity, of Weights and Measures— Close of Session. 

The year 1824 opened amidst* such prosperity, that instead 
of grumbling there was nothing heard of among capitalists 
of every order but anticipations of vast increase of wealth. 
The demand for all kinds of agricultural produce was 
steadily rising ; and wheat was at 62s. on the average for 
the year. The price of bread was not complained of; for 
almost every class of labourers was well employed. The 
cotton manufacture increased largely; the iron-masters 
were in high spirits ; the hardware trade was brisk ; and 
the woollen manufacturers made no complaint. In the ex- 
hilaration of the time, men were disposed to make haste to 
b% rich ; a*d the immense spread of joint-stock companies 
became a joke of the time — a heavy joke enough in its 
issue, but very meny at the moment. While this exhila- 
ration and satisfaction wore apparent on the surface of 
society, and there was even in its depths a sense of com- 
fort and hope ngt often enjoyed there, some things were 
going forward in by-places, which make us wonder now 
how men could have been satisfied with a state of things 
so obviously needing •improvement in its principle and in 
many of its workingi^ 

There were strange doings by night in the creeks and 
hollow-ways and* caves of the southern coast; and a re- 
markable order •£ passengers by cky in the packets from 
Prance. Every now and then a nsh<yman*s great bdbts 
weft found to be stuffed with French lace, gloves, ^r 
jewellery ; or a lady’s ^tticoats to be quilted all through 
with silk stockings anfi. lace. Here and there, *a ni^e- 
looking loaf of bread was found to have a curious kernel of 
lace and glovtlf; ax^ a roll of sailcloth turned out to be a 
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package af gay lute-string. In the dead of the night a 
large o6dy of men would work for hours noiselessly in the 
soft sands, rolling tubs of spirits, and carrying bales of 
goods in the shadows of the rocks, and through tunnels, 
and up chasms, under the very feet of tke preventive 
patrol, and within sound of the talk of the-sentries. 'While 
this was going forwaid on the English coast, the smugglers 
on the opposite^ shore were engaged, ynth much*" more 
labour, risk, and*exp§nse, in introducing iSiglish VooUens, 
by a vast system of fraud and lying, into the towns, past 
a series of custom-houses. In both countries there was an 
utter dissoluteness of morale connected with these trans- 
actions. Cheating and lying were essential to the whole 
system ,* drunkenness accompanied it ; contempt for all law 
grew up under it; honest industry perished beneath it; 
and it was crowned with murder.. Little children who 
lived near a smuggling haunt learned early to be sly, and 
to say anything that was convenient. Their mothers stole 
down to the sands at night to bring up light goods which 
they might hide in the rafters of the cottage, and spread 
temptingly before any foolish ladies within their reach. 
Or, if they did not themselves meddle, they reproached 
their husbands for working at the plough 0 % the g^nyil 
when certain neighbours could make a pocketful of money 
in a night. As for the men, they were tapping ca cask of 
spirits when their work was done at dawn, and passing 
the daylight hours in a drunken sleep, in some hidden 
place, instead of being at honest labour in the held or in 
the shop. , Then, if the expected boat ^id not come in, 
they would not meet for nothing, hut go poaching in the 
nearest preserves. When detected!^ which W£us sure to 
happen pretty often, a conflict ensued ^ and the newspapers 
of the time abound in notices of preventive men and 
smugglers shot. t 

As for the loss and %anoial injury to,^the nations from 
this state of thin^, it was estimated at a later period 
(1831), when sm^gling had much declined, thatktho 
amount of du%s evaded by the smuggling of French 
gqpds dlone, and exclusive of the ^eat article of tobacco, 
exceeded £800,000 a year; while the value of British 
goods smuggled into France .by the B^lgiam frontier alone 
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exceeded £2,000,000. All this demoralieing t^lide was 
taken out of the very substance of the honest trada which 
would have been carried on for the general good, if our 
commercial system had been a wise one. And there waS| 
besides, an enormous annual outlay for the sake of 
‘obviating this undermining of the revenue. The preven- 
tive service and the coast blockade were the expensive 
appar^us empWed for this end; and fifty^two revenue 
cruisers Vere always hovering about the coasts. The 
coast blockade consisted of 1500 officers and seamen of the 
navy ; and there was the coast-guard besides, with their 
cottages and establishments^ In 1822 and 1823 the 
number of captures was 52 vessels and 385 boats engaged 
in smuggling. The cost at that time amounted to between 
four and five hundred thousand poun&s a year. When to 
this is added the expense of the dwellings of the coast- 
guard and all other items, the total annual cost of protect- 
ing the revenue may bo estimated at not much below a 
million. This cost is independent of the loss to the re- 
venue from the evasion of the legal duties and of the 
injury to lawful commerce by the intervention of the 
smuggler. Amidst the general prosperity there was some- 
thmg wrong here. 

Elsewhere there was trouble of another kind. Exactly 
at the time when work was pressing most to be done, it 
was made impossible to get it done by the refusal of the 
workmen . The higher the prosperity the higher ran the 
discontents between masters and men, and among the 
different ranks o^ workmen themselves. The strikes at 
this time were of a particularly formidable character ; and 
so were the mutual •violences of the work-people. At 
Macclesfield, there was a serious confiict between the 
soldiers and four hutidred rioters, part of a body of six 
thousand who bad risen against their employers on a 
question of time- and wages. Near Glasgow, a mob of 
weavers assaulted and persecuted^a family of their 
erafif for working for an obnoxious mllster ; and in many 
places there were alarms and disorders-^hanging people 
in effigy, throwing vitfiol, and even, it is believed, 
oommission of mumer ; while the bulk of the workmen in 
every craft *w«»e upder an insufferable tyranny from the 
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dominati()ji of their leaders, and the employers were 
harassed w^ith vain attempts to execute orders which 
would have enriched them and their men together. Here 
^a public edifice was left unfinished till the best weather 
for building was past; there, in the dyer% o&ce, where 
the perfection of the black dye depended^on a speedy use ’ 
of a favouraWe state of the atmosphere, the goods were left 
in the vats Exposed to the air for days, till they- were 
spoiled. Elsewhere, the weaver who was' willing to work 
for a twelfth hour in a busy time for increased wages, was 
met in the dark, and told that fie would be murdered if he 
worked for more than eleven hours; and another found 
his clothes burned to rags with vitriol, for not having 
refused to work for an unpopular master; and some 
disappeared altogether — departed or murdered. There 
was something wrong here — that such troubles should 
exist amidst the general prosperity. 

The new men ushered in by a new time took these 
mischiefs in hand. To consider the last-mentioned evils 
first — great changes were made this year in the laws 
respecting wages. 

The Spitalfields journeymen were now well employed, 
and they w'ere as careless about the passage of the bill 
proposed the preceding year as they had then Deen 
alarmed. It was not that they had grown vjiser; for 
they did not yet perceive that a fixed legal rate of wages 
must have the effect of stopping the manufacture in un- 
favourable seasons, and of precluding their employers from 
competing with those of Macclesfield sTud Paisley, and 
other places where labour and its rewards were left free. 
They did not perceive how much of their business had 
been driven out of Middlesex by their Middlesex privileges ; 
but the eleven thousand who had earnestly petitioned 
against change the year before, now lef- change take its 
course. They were fully employed during this season of 
prosperity, and supposed it would be always so ; so they 
said nothing against the repeal of the Spitalfields ^:^ct, 
which took place very quietly this session. Lord Lauder- 
dale introduced £he matter in the SJpper House where the 
change met with some opposition. In the Lower,, no 
discussion took place at all. But for t]^^^ .proceeding, 
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there can be no doubt that the silk inamifj|cture in 
Spitalfields would have been extinct before thi^ tin». 

A committee of the House, with Mr. Hume for its 
chairman, ^;eported upon the laws relating to artisans and 
machinery. 'Three points had been especially considered 
*by this committee ; the state of the combination laws ; the 
question of permitting or prohibiting the cwaigration of 
artisaifs; and that of permitting or prohibiting the ex- 
portation* of machinery. Of these three* points, the last 
was left to stand over for future consideration. The 
report declared, with regand to the second point, that no 
laws could effectually proven^ the emigration of artisans ; 
that it was inexpedient to irritate the feelings of a valuable 
order of men by denying them the liberty of travelling 
which everybody else enjoyed, and interfering to prevent 
their caiTying their labour to the best market ; and that 
there was reason to believe that many valuable artisans 
who wished to return home remained abroad from a 
supposition that they were liable to punishment on their 
return. The total repeal of all laws affecting the freedom 
of travelling of artisans was therefore recommended. The 
recommendation was acted upon, and no opposition was 
m^e to thjs emancipation. 

The third point was a very serious one ; the considera- 
tion of the combination laws. The committee reported 
their conclusions — that these laws were instruments of 
oppression in the hands of employers, who had the means 
of putting them in force against their men, while no case 
was known to thS committee of an employer being punished 
under them, even in the most flagrant cases of conspiracy 
against the interests oi artisans. The report recommended 
that employer^ and their men should bef left frae, by a 
repeal of these laws? to manage their interests in their 
own way ; and tlait that portion of the common law should 
be altered whicji treated as a conspiracy a peaceable 
meeting of masters and men. In* the next session, ^jCr. 
Hudkisson explained that some mistake had been made in 
the proceedings which followed upon this report ; that tfie 
bill founded upon the rfport had been framed and •parsed 
too hastily, and without due legal supervision. The mil 
repealed thiidfhor ^>rty acts 9f parliament, and took away 
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iall the fiecurity given by the common law against the 
toppresiion ^nd violence which might ensue npon oom- 
^ binations to regulate labour and wages. The repeal was, 
indeed, too sweeping and unguarded. TJie ^ct was no 
. sooner passed than monstrous combinations arose, under 
which industry was paralysed, and dangerous discontents* 
threatened the peace of society. From August to January, 
scarcely a stroke of work was done in Glasgow aiid the 
neighbourhood.*' The turbulent compelled the* timid to 
strike when they would fain have gone on to work in 
peace; and an organisation .was farmed under which 
masters and men suffered fqr long years afterwards — the 
masters most in prosperous times, and the men in adverse 
seasons ; but both parties always from mutual jealousy and 
a constant sense of insecurity. It is true that experience 
must teach in time, and that men must learn better from 
experience than from law, the injury on all hands when 
employers coerce the labour of the employed, and when 
artisans refuse to labour for capitalists, and stand idly 
aloof from the means of bread. It is true that experience 
appears to have taught the parties concerned something of 
this; for strikes are not now anything like what they 
were at the period of which we write. But ^t that time 
something must be done to control the existing licence. 
Early in the session of 1825, Mr. Huskisson meved for a ^ 
committee to reconsider the action of parliament on the 
subject; and the result was that the act of 1824 was 
repealed, and another substituted for it, which is the 
existing law. By this act, combinations of masters and 
workmen to settle terms about wages and hours of labour 
are made legal ; but combinations foF controlling employers 
by moral violence were again put under Ihe operation of 
the common law. By this as mu*6h was done for the 
freedom and security of both parties can be done by 
legislation, which, in this matter, as iijj all others, is an 
inferior safeguard to tlfeit of personal intelligence. 

^ Important as this era to the working-classfta on 
account of its legislation on wages, it was yet more so as 
ii^trodflcing freedom of trade, prdmotive of manufacture. 
The cotton manufacture had been allowed a fair chance 
from the beginning by freedom fro^ restrictions 
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with which the silk and woollen trades had been /ottered. 
In the history of the nation, the year 1824 iiyll erer be 
memorable, for the sake of the benefits secured to the 
manufaoturhig 9 lasses by the new man of the new time* 

^ These manuSacturing classes were at this period holding 
a highdt positiom in the nation than they had ever done 
before. The increase of numbers was not eqriilly divided, 
betweeh the agricultural population and thaJ engaged in 
manufactuVes anct commerce. The increasd of agricultural 
families was only two and a half per cent, of the whole, in 
the twenty years from 1811* to 1831, while that of manu- 
facturing and trading families ;was nearly thirty-one and a 
half per cent. The disproportion had now begun which 
was to go on increasing up to the present day, and which 
must, as most persons agree, continue to increase till agri- 
culture has so far improved, in science and art, as to create 
, a demand for labour like that arising from freedom and 
consequent improvement in manufiactures. In our own 
timd, we seldom see the children of artisan families 
destined to agricultural industry ; while we as seldom see 
all the children of parents engaged in agriculture employed 
upqn the soil. The farmer places out some of his sons in 
business, w^jile his daughters marry tradesmen; and the 
fiela-labourer ief glad to get his children out to service in 
the townsf or to employment in factories. The agri- 
cultural portion of society has, for many years, been 
diminishing, while the other departments of occupation 
have been increasing in a constantly augmenting propor- 
tion. The freedom of the cotton trade, in contrast with 
the restrictions on agriculture which went under the name 
of protection, were, no«doubt, a chief cause of the shifting 
of the balance ef preponderance prior to Shis time ; and 
now the silk and woollen manufactures were to be allowed 
to prosper, after tltf same method as the cotton. 

In the year 16 ^, the intolerant King of Trance, Louis 
XIV., drove many thousands of his test subjects out of ^ 
kingibm, by persecution for their religious faith. It is 
believed that not less than 60,000 came to England; an& 
of these many were skilled in silk-weaving. * These Fcench- 
men -were the original Spitalfields weavers. When tfi^ 
arrived, thezs»was a^free-trad^ in silks with all countries 
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i where they were produced; but the immigrants obtained 
laws 4n their own favour, before the century was out, 
which shut out all foreign silks whatever. In 1719, the 
brothers Lombe set up a silk-mill — ^ha'^ing, learned, at 
great risk and expense, how the Italian <oilk- mills Were 
constructed. The money they expended was un*der the 
security of* the heavy duties which were laid upon the 
thrown silk imported from Italy ; and when they had been 
repaid and rewarded by parliament, th^e expanse of the 
establishment of silk-mills in England \ as the reason 
always brought forward for continuing the heavy duties 
on foreign thrown silk, wlven any one proposed to get it 
cheaper from Italy. This was very hurtful to the manu- 
facture in England, both as regarded its extension and the 
improvement of its quality. It advanced very sldwly — 
much more slowly than was natural — till the introduction 
of cotton fabrics into general wear, towaids the end of the 
century, threw it back for some years. In 1793, four 
thousand looms stood idle which had given employment to 
ten thousand persons seven years before. When the manu- 
facture revived, it was in consequence of th^ vast increase 
in the production of silk in India, where the Company had 
introduced the Italian method of preparing Jhe m^t^rial. 
The price per pound was not much lower than that of “ 
Italian silk, exclusive of duty; but in Italy Oft’y one crop 
of raw silk was produced in a year, while in India there 
were two or three. This abundance tended to remove 
those restrictions on manufacture which aiise from scarcity 
of the raw material. Before 1770, only 100,000 pounds of 
silk were imported, whereas in 1823 the quantity amounted 
to 1,200,000 ijounds of a much Ujtter quality. At that 
time, the value of the silk manufacture Was estimated at 
ten millions ; and it was believed to^ support about 400,000 
persons. Yet our silks were higher priced than those of 
France, and generally considered not sq good. It was the 
fachion among the Indies to prefer French silks; and so 
great was the encjburagement given to smuggling tBarough 
this fancy, that the English manufacturers found it answer 
Ydl lo send their fabrics to se^, to have them landed as 
smuggled goods ; and the ladies were perfectly happy, as 
long as they knew nothing gf the devjoe,«^A could admire 
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and show their dresses as Lyon mamifacturey-so fa 
superior to anything that could be produced at^hom© 1 li 
the French silks were then really superior to the English, 
while cheaper, ^he time was coming when they would be 
neither better nor cheaper ; for the day was at hand when 
tnat freedom of competition was to be allowed, which is 
the true stimulus to improvement, and when the reduction 
of dutifis on various articles used in the silk manufacture 
would perfnit a Towering of the price of ^he fabric. As 
soon as Mr. Kobinson and Mr. Huskisson came into office, 
the principal silk manufacturers in and around London 
presented a petition in favour gf the removal of restrictions 
on the manir cture, which enabled Mr. Huskisson to plead, 
that ‘ the trade had been the first to suggest the removal of 
these restrictions; and he was confident they would be 
nearly the first to rejoice at their removal.’ The petitioners 
declare that * this important manufacture, though recently 
considerably extended, is still depressed below its natural 
level by laws which prevent it from attaining that degree 
of prosperity which under more favourable circumstances 
it would acquire. Taking into account the unlimited 
supply of silk with which we might be furnished from our 
Ea^ ^ndia possessions, our indefinite command of capital, 
and the unrivalled skill and industry of our artisans, your 
petitionersthesitate not to express their conviction that, by 
judicious arrangements, our silk manufacture might be 
placed in a condition ultimately to triumph over all foreign 
competition, and that silk, like cotton, may be made one of 
the staple commodities of the country.’ While some few 
of the multitude engaged in the silk manufacture were 
wise enough to wish 4or freedom m both^ directions, the 
greater number were lU'gent for the repeal of duties on the 
materials employed, but clamorous against the importation 
of manufactured ^Iks, and against any great reduction of 
the duties on the ^rganzine, or prepared silk. It was no 
easy matter for the minister to detertaine his course amoag 
the vArious parties. The proprietors of silk-mills remoiv 
strated against the admission of foreign .^rganzine ; and 
Mr. Buxton presented ‘ sf petition from 23,000 journSyn^qp 
silk-weavers of the metropolis, praying that the prohibi- 
tion of the iwpwptatipn of for^gn wrought silks might not 
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^)6 remaved.* The members of the House could with 
llifficutty i^ake their way in through the crowds of pale- 
faced operatives^ who filled all the passages, and who 
Iwatohed every countenance with the wis^fulness o{ men 
who are trying to read their fate. In t^e House, thp 
galleries were filled with manufacturers^ who occasionally 
(burst into doud exclamations of joy or dismay, as the 
minister grsftified or disappointed them. ^At the conclusion 
of Mr. Huskissin’s speech, however, they echoed^'the cheers 
of the Hoube by a loud clapping ; a token of satisfaction 
;which was thought to be occasioned by the least wise part 
of the proposed measures — jthat which extended the exist- 
ing duty on wrought silks over the next two years and a 
quarter. 

The duties on raw silk were immediately reduced to 3d. 
per pound from 5«. 7id. on all that did not come from 
Bengal, and 4«. on all that did. The risk was thought too 
great of making a corresponding reduction of the duties on 
thrown silk; and they were therefore reduced less than 
one-half — from 14s. 8d. to 7«. 6d. per pound. The prohibi- 
tion against the importation of foreign bilks was to continue 
up to July 1826, when they were to be admitted at aq ad 
valorem duty of thirty per cent. By this latter^provij^iqu it 
was expected that time would be given for preparation for 
the change, and for smoothing the transition. <But it was 
found so injurious in its working, by the uncertainty, 
slackness of sales, and derangement of demand that it 
caused, that the minister avowed this to be the one groat 
error of his scheme, and men of business learned from the 
case of the silk manufacturers now, that far less mischief 
is done by a prompt than a lingeriiig change, when altera- 
tions in commercial policy have to be made. Mr. Huskisson 
was BO far free from the lesponsilJility of the injurious 
delay, that he declared ‘in his own copinion, the time 
which had been granted was not at al}, called for, but he 
h^ ceded it in defeftnce to the feelings of the parties 
interested, and vfith a view to conciliate, as much as 
possible, those yho thought their interests might suffer by 
th^ measure.* it is amubing now* to see one reason alleged 
for the delay of the change. ‘ We hope we shall have* time 
to get out of the trade befpre the BtpmiwiC^es.* As for 
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the poor weavers, who could not ‘ get out of the trad 
their tone was very humble. They ‘thanked thd Hoii 
and the chancellor of the exchequer for the postponemei 
of the day of Ijieir destruction till 1826, and prayed that 
^might be further postponed till 1829. The bill passed tl 
Commons on tho 25th of March, and the Lords on the 21 
of May. • 

Ana what l^appened, when this da;^ of destructic 
arrived ? * The poor weavers who had been, from their fir. 
aggregation as a body, subject to periodical famine, wh( 
the hand of charity was regularly invoked, to lead the 
back from death’s (loor — how®was it with them now, whe 
they were awaiting a worse crisis than any they ha* 
known ? What a blessed relief it must have been to thes 
thousands who had been kept in a state of nervous appre 
hension for above two years, to find their manufacture 
growing brisker from month to month, and their children 
better fed and clothed after the year 1 826 than they had 
bedn for a long time before ! In the year 1826 itself there 
was depression ; but it was in consequence of the crash o 
the banks at that time, as is proved by the steady advance 
w|;iich took place in 1827, and continued till, in 1829, it 
wf^ /ound^that the silk manufacture was then twice as 
extensive as in 1821, 1822, and 1823, and still progressive. 
Our machinery and our taste improved, and with them the 
fabric and patterns and colours of our manufactured silks, 
till it was clear to unprejudiced eyes that the English silks 
had become superior to the French. In ten years from the 
passing of the bill, and in eight years from the admission 
of French silks, we were exporting silk goods to France, to 
the value of £60,346 ih the year. New mUls were erected, 
and the manufacture spread gradually from district to 
district, calling more and more thousands into employment. 
A voioo of distroBS was still heard from Coventry, while 
London, Manchesker, and Paisley were relieved and satisfied. 
This was because the Coventry people ^liked their own ©Id 
wayft^ better than new ones. They would not hear 4 )f 

{ )ower-looms, except from those who oomj^ained of power- 
ooms, and proposed to ^ut them dow'n. The mem*be» {or 
Coventry, Mr. Ellice, pleaded their cause in the House on 
the 23rd 1826,. in his compassion for their 
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i io compete with the Swiss and French ribbon- 

, ftaverf, when tUe fabrics of the latter should be intro- 
iioed in July of the same year. He said: ‘The superiority 
^ the French and Swiss looms has been asoestained beyond 
'I doubt. . . . Much has been done within* the laqt two ^ 
^>ars in iniToducing improvements; and time and en- 
iWagement ^are alone wanting to give confidence for 
®rther applicatijn of capital to this most i/nportapt object, 
tie workman can produce, with the improved engine-loom 
<tely adopted, six times the quantity of ribbon he could 
i\ve before manufactured in hit? common single-hand loom; 
^d it is a melancholy consideration, and one eminently 
'eserving the serious attention of the House and hie 
lajesty’s government, that fully throe-fourths of the looms 
till in use in Coventry, to which place this manufacture 
s almost entirely confined, are of an inefficient description, 
vnd by far the greater part of thorn, the property, and it is 
:adly to be feared the only property, of the operative 
veavers themselves.’ 

These last considerations are very sad; and so they 
:jWere felt to be by the House ; but when it was proposed 
(to decree protection to the Coventry weavers on there 
'(grounds, the House decided against it by a vot« of 2?2ito 
JiO against the appointment of a committee to consider of 
lit. It was clear that, instead of countenancing a^reserva- 
jtion of the antiquated and bad methods of weaving ribbons 
jby special protection, every facility should be afforded for 
improving the manufacture by competitiqn with the most 
able foreigners. As it was clearly impossible to bring 
back the Swiss and French workmen to the use of ex- 
)' pensive method^, and to prevent tlioir command of the 
markets by their superiority, the oqly thing to be done 
was to emulate that superiority, so as to meet them fairly 
in the markets of the world. This meth(5li has completely 
answered in the case^of all the othar kinds of silk 
manufacture ; and if the Coventry operatives continued to 
Bluffer after those of Macclesfield and Manchester *^ad 
begun their new^career of prosperity, it was not from the 
re^iova^ of protection, under whichf’they had sunk to their 
impoverished state, but to their own deficiency of knbw- 
ledge and skill. There was xK)thing iiuth^lE^lii^lated case 
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to shake the confidence of the minister when ^he sale 
* Whether in a public station or in retirement, my ^eatei 
happiness will be to feel assured that the power an 
resources of this country have been increased by thot 
jneasurps of cdhimercial policy which it has fallen to m 
lot to submit to parliament. That such will be thei 
ultimate result is my firm and conscientious conviction 
Within tlyee ye^s of the utterance of these words, it wa 
proved that the power and resources of tne country ha( 
been increased by the doubling of the silk manufacture 
and all the collateral advantages pertaining to such a 
increase. It was against this benefactor of his country 
and all who acted upon his views, that a member of the 
House, on that same night, quoted, in his horror o 
‘ theory,* the saying of Mr. Burke, that ‘ a perfect meta 
physician, unbending and hard-hearted, exceeded the devil 
in point of malignity, and contempt for the welfare of 
mankind.* This is a striking lesson on the operation of 
prejudice ; a subj’ect on which there are few men who have 
not something to learn. 

The case of the woollen manufacture, which received a 
similar boon this year, was somewhat different from that 
of ^iVk. !N«) duty was ever laid on wool till 1803; and 
then it amounted to little more than Jdf. per lb. The duty 
never exceeded Id, per lb. till 1819, when Mr. Vansittart 
most imprudently increased it to 6cZ. per lb. The trade 
had not been prosperous for some time before ; and this 
increase of duty , aggravated the mischief suddenly and 
greatly. The decline in the export of woollens in the 
very first year after the imposition of the duty was not 
less than one-fourth. •It was to retrace thg steps taken, to 
repair, if possible, thg mischief done, that Mr. Huskisson 
now, after five years* trial of the augmented duty, reverted 
to the foi mer pla^. Bureign wool imported for English 
consumption, of the value of 1«. pej lb. and upwards, was 
to p^ a duty of Id. per lb.; and '^ool of an inferior 
qualify was to pay Jd. per lb. The novelty of the schenye 
was that English wooWrowers were no^v permitted to 
export wool, on payment of a duty of Id. per lb. * ♦ ^ 

Before this lime, the state of the case was this. The 
agriculturiadB^Wbuld have liked that the manufacturers 
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be allowed to have no wool but theirs; and what 
{ desired* was a high duty on the wool that was brought 
^ F, while they themselves should be allowed to export 
tu ool freely — selling it abroad or at home, wheftrever they 
puld get the best price for it. This, of course, was not« 
rmsidered reasonable demand. The m'anufacturers, on 
‘\eir part, wtlshed that the exportation of Britisl^ wool 
^\ould be prohibited while they begged focr a fre^ import a- 
Ron. In behalf of this free impoitation they alleged, and 
^!rith truth, that British wool is of only limited use by 
‘tself. It is good for making carpets, baizes, flannels, 

1 dankets, and other coarse fabrics ; but it will not make fine 
Sroad cloth, unless mixed with foreign wool. This was an 
Excellent argTiment for the free introduction of foreign 
, 'wool; but there was nothing to be said for the desired 
^restriction on the British wool-giower. When Mr. Huskis- 
i|''jon proposed to relieve both classes by permitting wool to 
[Some in and go out on payment of a duty of Id. per.l . 

; each way, he was assailed with complaints and abuse from 
/iboth parties, who were more alarmed by the benefit ofiFered, 

I to their adversaries — as they called each other — than 
pleased at the advantage given to themselves. The 
minister had further to sustain the abuse of the daige 
; number of persons who, in their horror of ‘ theory ’ and 
‘ abstract notions,* forgot that he was reverting to a rate 
I of duty which had existed only five years before. How- 
ever, he knew what he was about. He knew that the 
; unimpeded importation of foreign wool is absolutely 
' necessary to the very existence of the most important part 
of the mg^nufacture in England, which cannot proceed 
without it. He knew that the importation would sustain 
the price of British wools by enabling some kinds to be 
profitably worked up, which could not be otherwise used 
to advantage. He was well aware that*muoh ground had 
been lost in foreign mf-rkets by the injurious policy of the 
preceding five yeafs, by which the price of wool ha^ been 
]%,iBed at home and lowered abroad, thus giving to* con- 
tinent^ manufacturers a great ajjvantage in the markets. 
Btft he felt it to be his duty to try » whether the lost 
ground could be regained ; and he went forward witE his 
project through all the clamour.^ • 
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It was, indeed, full late to SQt about retraoing.our stt 
The foreigners were before us everywhere., As*for 
home demand, cottons were now largely superseding 
woollen fabrigs which had been made artificially dc 
This was th^ complaint of the manufacturers. The h 
ness of price of •wool of which the growers complained > 
partly owing to the slackness of the demand for wool 
goods just allyded to ; partly to the mich increa: 
number of sheep in the country, and the greater weight 
the fleece ; and partly to the deterioration in the qual 
of the wool, which takes •place when sheep are manag 
more with a view to thejr mutton than their flee 
Looking at these considerations, and remembering tl 
the exportation of wool constantly declined during the ti 
years of the high import-duty, it is clear that the Engli 
wool-grower owed no gratitude to Mr. Vansittart, and 
grudge to Mr. Huskisson. The latter gentleman gave t 
following account, in February, 1826, of the result of 1 
experiment, as far as concerned the export and import 
wool : 

‘Instead of our manufactures being ruined — ^instead 
the fulfilment of the assurances that all the British wo 
Yopld b^ exported, to the utter destruction of oi 
manufacturers, and that from their destruction the forei^ 
wool w«uld no longer bo wanted in this country — win 
has been the real efiect of this measure ? Why, that sinr 
the removal of the restrictions on the export, we have sei 
abroad the amazing quantity of 100,000 lbs. weight < 
British wool; Vhile, of foreign wool, we have importc 
no less a quantity than 40,000,000 lbs. weight. This, si 
is not speculation.'! It is practice and result againt 
speculation. We removed the restrictive and prohibitor 
duties, and the consequences were, that we exportcc 
comparatively, «ione of native growth, because we had 
better market fi^r it at home.’ The price of wool continue 
so low, however, that two years %fter this a committee ( 
ihS House of Lords was appointed* to inquire into th 
causes. These have been evident in the course of 
narrative; and it oniy remains to shcJW what were tin 
exports of manufactured woollens. In the five yodi^ o 
the hea'^||MfejUMpo 4 *t-duty^ the average annual shipment 
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)unted,to 1,064,441 pieces. In the five years after the 
Moral of the restrictions, the average annual shipment 
1,228,239 pieces; and in the next five years, the 
3(.*rage rose to 1,505,993 pieces. It is alleged by the 
^^<^3outented that the value of our exports of«woollens has 
increased since the beginning of the century 5 and 
is true. 4 But it must be remembered how far the 
1 lue sank, aifd had to rise again ; and also that, owfng to 
1^ lowered pried of wool — the grower beiSg coml^ensated 
jl* his mutton — and the economical improvements in the 
ymufacture, a much greater pumber of people aie em- 
^^')yod in the process, and accommodated with the produce, 
the same money-value which was employed for a 
aller number at the beginning of the century. 

There was this year a reduction of the duties on coals 
rum, and a repeal of the duties on law proceedings, 
{,Pd of various bounties which were useless, and therefore 
f*jurious. There was also a conveision of four per cent. 
l,bck into three and a half, which procured an annuUl 
tving to the country of £375,000. The effects of the 
j'liace upon the purse began to bo tangible. 

[ij An important enactment of this session was one which 
I’itablished a uniformity of weights and measures. Ijn 
‘ ursuance of a recommendation of a commission appointed 
y the crown, weights and measures wore settled by 
|iitural standards, while the old denomiuaticuis were 
^3tained. This difficult subject, which much needed 
fttention, had been taken in hand by six men of science, 
jjppointed as a commission in 1819, who issued a ropoit in 
Khe same year. The Commons’ committee on the subject, 
jli 1821, considered their report; anil two yeais after, a 
'hll for the regulation of Weights and Measures was 
rought in; but it was not carried *1111 the next year. 
I'.^here was reason for these delays ; impoitant as it was, as 
i,,. practical matter, affecting the interest^ of the whole of 
Rocifty, from the masfters of science to the humblest 
Jjurohaser at the Ullage shop, thai measurements Vid 
^iWeTghts should be true and uniform. As was observed by 
ipr. Keliy, one o^ the witnesses before the committee: 
}\ Nature seems to refuse invariable standaids; for, as 
I science advances, difficulties are found Ijp muk^ly, or at 
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least, they hecome more perceptible, and some a 
insuperable.’ Till we know all abimt the lewel oF th* 
and the effects upon the pendulum of every kir 
attraction, vith other particulars of natural know 
whijh remsSin to be ascertained, we cannot have a pe 
system of weights and measures. Meantime, sciei 
men are busy, all over the civilised wo^ld, in ma 
researches ; ajjd governments must do the best they ca 
setting up improved standards in the footsteps of scic 
as was done in England by the establishment of the 
imperial measures on the 1st of May, 1825. It is oi 
the beneficial results of peace, that the masters of sen 
can, without impediment, unite in their prooesset 
research, and compare results as they are obtained. 

The session of 1824 closed, on the 25th of June, wii 
speech delivered by the king in person. It was a chee 
speech, free from all regretful allusions, except as to 
disturbed state of Ireland, and declaratory of peace 
fhe world abroad, and the advancing prosperity of ev 
interest at home. 
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Judy. The Dialogue of the 
Puppet Show ; an Account of its 
Origin, &c. With 24 Illustra- 
tions, and Coloured Plates, de- 
signed and engraved by G. Cruik- 
shank. 5r. • 

CUNNINGHAM’S Jiives of the 
Most Eminent Briush Painters. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 
wSixteen fresh J-»ives. By Mrs. 
Heaton. 3 vols. 35. Sd. each. 

DiKNTE. Divine Comedy. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. II. F. Cary, 
M.A. 3?. 6 d. • 

— Translated into English Verse 
by I. C^Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi- 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 Illustrations on Steel, after 
Flaxman. • 


DANTE. The Inferno. A Literal 
Prose Translafiog, with the Text 
of the Originakprinted on the same 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D, 
5 ^* 

The Purgatorlo. A Literal 

Prose Translation, with the Text 
printed ^ the same page. By 
W. S. Dugdale. 55. 

• 

DE COMMINES (Philip), Me- 
moirs of. Containing the Histories 
of Louis XI. and Charles VIH., 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History ol 
Louis XL, ])y Jean de Troyes. 
Translated by Andrew R. Scoble. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 3J. 6 d. 
each. 

DEFOE’S Novels and Miscel- 
laneous Works. With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri- 
buted U) Sir W. Scott. 7 vols. 
3 j. 6 d. each. 

I. — Captain Singleton, and 
Colonel Jack. 

H. — Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Carleton, 
Hickory Cronke, &c. 

HI. — Moll Flanders, and the 
Hi.story of the Devil. 

IV. — Roxana, and Life of j^rs. 

• Christian Davies. 

V. — History of the Great Plague 
of London, 1665 ; The 
Storm (1703) ; and the 
True-born Englishman. 

¥1. — Duncan CampiDell, New 
Voyage roHind the 
- W'orld, and Political 
Tracts.* * ^ • 

VII. — Robinson Crusoe. 

DE LOLME on the Constitution 
of England. Edited by John 
Macgregor. y, 6d. 
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DEMMIN’S Hlptory of Arms | 
and Armoui^;;. from the Earliest | 
Period. By Augifste Demmin. 
Translated by C. C. Black, M.A. 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 1 
7 j. ^d. ' 

DEMOSTHENES’ Orations, i 
Translated by C. Rana Kennedy. 

5 vols. Vol. I. , 3>r. (id . ; Vols. 
II.-V., 5 j. each. * 

DE STAEL’S Corinne or Italy. I 
By Madame de Stael. Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. Jj. (id. 

DEVEY’S Logic, or the Science i 
of Inference. A Popular Manual. ' 
By J . Devey. 5.^ . 

DICTIONARY of tatin and 
Greek Quotations; including 
Proverljs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law | 
'ferms and Phrases. With all the | 
Quantities marked, and English 
Translations. With Index Ver- 1 
borum (622 pages). $s. 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and 
Provincial English. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S A., 
&c. 2 vols. $s. each. 

D I D R O N ’ S Christian Icono- 
graphy; a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated by E. J Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
5 l. each. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives 
and Opinions of the Ancient 
Philosophers. Translated by 
Prof. C. D Yonge, M A. 51. 

DOBRE^'S Adversaria. EditeU 
by the late Prof. Wagner, f vols. 
$s. each. 

p O D D ’ S E^igrammailsta. A 
Selectlcuh from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Mediaeval, 
and Modern Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox- 
ford. 2nd Edition, revised and 
enlarged., 6s, 


DONALDSON’S The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treati.sc on the 
Histbry and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 plans. By John 
William Donaldson?, D.D. 

DRAPER’S History of the 
Intellectual Development- of 
Europe. By Johij W illiar^ Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. Jj. each. 

DUNpOP’S History of Fiction. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
I’ienry Wilson. 2 vols. 5 ^- each. 

DYER (Dr T. H.). Pompeii : its 
Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. II. Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 
300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 
Js. 6d. 

The City of Rome : its History 

and Monuments. With Illustra- 
tions. 5 j. 

DYER (T. P. T.) British Popular- 
Customs, Present aad P, 

An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated tvitli Dif- 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton •• Dyer, M.A. 5.r. 

EBERS’ Egyptian Princess. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebers. Translated by E. .S. 
Buchheim.v^ 3j. 6d. 

EDGEWORTE-’S Stories -for 
Children. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed. 35. 6d. 

ELZE’S WlUiam Shakespee^re. 

— See Shakespeare. 

EMERSON’S Works. 3 vols 
^ 3J. 6d. eaclv„ 

I. — Essays, Lectures and Poems. 
II. — English Traits, Nature, and 
(Sinduct of Life. 



Contained in Bohris Libraries. 


EiviLRbON’s Works continued. 

III. — Society and Solitude — Letters 
and Social aims — Miscel- 
laneous Papers (hitherto 
uncollected) — May Day, 
• and othes J^oems. 

ELLIS (Q-.) Specimens /of Early 
Eiivglish Metrical Bomances. 
With Histerical Introduction 
on the Rise and Progress of 
Romantic Composition in France 
and England. Revised Edition. 
iJyJ. O. Halliwell, F.R.S. 54 

ENNEMOSER’S History of 
Magic. Translated by William 
Ilowilt. 2 vols. 5 j'. each. 

EPICTETUS, The Discourses of. 
Wiih the Encheikidion and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
^Long, M.A. 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose, lly E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols. 5v. each. 

BUTBOPIUS.— .SVtf Justin. 

EtiaEBlfls PAMPHILUS. 
Ecclesiastical History of. Trans- 
lated by ^ev. C. F. Cruse, M.A. 5^. 

EVELYN'S Diary and Corre- 
spondendence. Edited from the 
Original MSS. .by W. liray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. 5.1. each. 

FATRHOLT’S Costum^ in Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Centuiy. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. flluslratcd with 
above 700 Engra\1ng.s. 2 vols. 
5 j. each. 

FIEAblNGf'S Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams.* With 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3.^'. 6r4 

Histor2^,«f 'jlonk Jones, a. 

Foundling. With Ciuikshank’s 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 31. 6c/. each. 

Amelia. With Cruifehank’s 

llliistrations. 5^. 


j FLAXMAN'S Le(^ures on Soulp- 

1 ture. By •John Flaxman, R.A. 

j With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6s. 

FLORENCE of WORCESTER'S 
Chronicle, with the Two Con- 
tinuations* comprising Annals of 
English rlistory, from the De- 
parture of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Translated 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 51. 

FOSTER'S (John) Life and Cor- 
respondence. Edited by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 39. 6r/. each. 

Critical Essays. Edited by 

J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 3^. 6c/. 
each. 

Essays : on Decision of Cha- 

racier ; on a Man’s writing Me- 
moirs of Himself ; on the epithet 
Romantic ; on the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. 3x. 6</. 

Essays on ihePivils of Popular 

Ignorance ; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 3^. 6 it. 

.Essays on the Improvement 

of Time. With Nones of 
Sermons and other Pieces. 
3s. 6c/. 

GASPARY'S History of ItaliMi 
Llteratufe. Tran.dated by Her- 
man Oclsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. 1, 3r. 6d. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, 
•hronicle of.—Scc Old English 
Ckrof^cles, 

• 

GESTA igOMANOBUM, or En- 
tertaining Moral Stones .invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. 5n 

GILDAS, Chronicles of,«-Acd Old 
English Chronicles. • 
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GIBBON’S B' 30 lln^ and FaU of 
the Homan Exhplre. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variorum 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols. 3J. 6 d. each. 
GILBART’S Histoil^, Principles, 
and Practice of Banking. By 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. 
New Edition, revised by A. S. 
Michie. 2 vols. loj. I 

GIL BLAS, The Adventures of. | 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 
Engravings on .Steel, after Smirke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. 61. 

GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS’ 
Historical Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir 
R. Colt lloare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. 55. 

GOETHE’S Faust. Parti. Ger- 
man Text with Hayward’s Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. Sr. 
GOETHE’S Works. Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. 3r. (hi. each 
I. and II. — Autobiography and 
Annals. 

III. — Faust. Two Parts, com- 
j plete. (Swanwick.) 

' IV.— Novels and Talfe. 

V. — Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship. 

VI.— Conversations with Ecker- 
mann and Soret. < 

VIII.— Dramatic Works. 

IX.*— Wilhelm Meister’s Travels. 

X. — Tout in Italy, ?md Second 
« * Residence in Rome. 

XI. — Miscellaneous Travels. 

XII.— Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters. 

XIII. — Correspondence with Zelter. 

XIV. — fleineke Fox, West- Eastern 
* Divan and Achilleid. 


GOLDSMITH’S Works. A new 
Edition, by J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 
vols. 3r. 6 d. each. 

GRAMMONT’S Mamoirs of the 
Court of Charjes II. EdiVed by ' 
Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the Boscobkl Tracts, inejuding 
two not beforf published, (fee. 
New Edition. 5r. 

GRAY’S Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
•-‘Mason. Edited by the Rev. 

D. C. Tovey, M.A. Vol. I. 

3J-. 6d. [Vo/, ii. jji the press. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 
lated by George Burges, M.A. 5^. 

GREEK ROMANCES of Helio- 
dorus, Longus, and Achilles 
Tatius — viz., The Adventures’ of 
Thcagenes & Chariclea ; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 
5-f- I. «. 

GREGORY’S Letters on the 
Evidences, Doctrine^, & Duties 
of the Christian Religion. By- 
Dr. Olinthub Gregory. 3^. 6^/. 

GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. 3^. 6r/. 

GRIMM’S TALES. With the 
N otes t the Original . T ranslated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro- 
duction by* Andrew Lang, M.A. 

2 vols. 3 j.h6c/. each. 

Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and P^ipular 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by Edgar Taylor. 
With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cruikshank and Ltidwig 
, Grimm. -» 

GROSSI’S Marco Visconti. 
Trai^lated by A. F. 1 ). The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M. P. 3 j. (d* * 



Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 


II 


GUIZOT’S History of the 
English Bevolutlon of 1640 . 
From the Accession of Charles 

I. to his Death. Translated by 
William* lljypiitt. 3 j. (id, 

•History of. Civilisation, from 

the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
th# P'rench Revolution. Trans- 
lated Willem Ilazlitt. 3 vols. 
31. 6//. each. 

HALL’S (Rev. Robert) Miscel- 
laneous Works and Rentalns. 
3J. (id, , 

HAMPTON COURT: A Short 
History of the Manor and 
Palace. Ry Ernest Law, li.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. 
HARDWICK’S History of the 
Articles of Religion. By the late 
, C. Hardwick Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. Ss. 

HAUFF’S Tales. The Caravan — 
The Sheik of Alexandria — The 
• Inn in the Spessart. Trans, from 
^ t^e Gcr^jjan by S. Mendel, ^s. 6d. 
HAWTHORNE’S Tales. 4 vols. 
3J. 64 /.eeach. 

I. — Twice-told Tales, and the 
Snow Image. 

II. — .Scarlet Letter, and the House 

with the Seven Gables. 

III. — Transformation [The Marble 

Faun], and Blithedale Ro- 
mance. • 

IV. — Mosses from an Old Manse. 

HAZLITT’S Table-talk. Essays 
on Men and Manners. By W. 
Ilazlitt. 3J. 

Lootmes on the Literature 

^^the Age of Elizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakespeare’s Play.s. 
3 ^- , 

— r- Lectures on the English 
Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers.* 3J. bS. * • 

The Plain Speaker. Opinions 

on Books, Men, and Thj|^gs. 3J. 6d. 

Bound Table. 31. 6d. 


HAZLITT’S • Sketches and 
Essays. 3^ 6d, • 

The Spirit of the Age; or, 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Hazlilt. 3J. 6d, 

HEATON’S Concise History of 

“ Paintingyi New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. $s, 

HEGEfi’S Lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of History. T ranslated by 

J. Sibree, M.A. 

HEINE’S Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
C.B. 3J. 6d. 

Travel -Pictures, including the 

Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and 
Book of Iileas, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen- 
dices and Maps. 3^. 6d, 

HELP’S Life of Christopher 
Columbus, the Discoverer of 
America. By Sir Arthur Helps, 

K. C.B. 3J. 6d. 

Life of Hernando Cortes, 

and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols. 3J. 6d, each. 

Life of Pizarro. 31. 6d, 

Life of Las Casas the Apostle 

of the Indies. 3^. 6d. 

HENDERSON (E.) Select Hls- 
toricalj:>ocuments of the Mlcfedle 
Ages, including the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Church, &c., from 
the 6th to the 14th Centuries. 

^Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.*, A.M., Ph.D. 5J., 

HENF^EY’S Guide -to English 
Coins; from the C^nqjiest to thi» 
present time. New aifd revised 
Edition by C. F. Keary, M.A., 
F.S.A. 6f. 

HENRY OF HUNTINGDON’S 
History of the English. Trans- 
lated by T. Forester,^. A. 51. 
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HENRY’S (Matthew) Exposition 
of the Bookfsf the Psalms. 5^. 

HELIODOHUS. ‘ Theagenes and 
Chariclea. — See Greek Ro- 
mances. ' 

HERODOTUS. Translated by the \ 
Rev. Henry Cary, 3^. | 

— — Notes on. Original and Se- ; 
lected from the best Co.nmenta- j 
tors. By D. W. Turner, M.A. 1 
With Coloured Map. 51. 

Analysis and Summary of 

By J. T. Wheeler. 5-f. 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 
THEOGNIS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. 5J. 

HOFFMANN’S (E. T. W ) The 
Seraplon Brethren. Translated , 
from the German by Lt.-Col. Alex. | 
Lwing. 2 vols. 3.r. 6d. each. 

HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death 
and Bible Cuts . U pward s of 1 50 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, : 
with Introduction and Descrip 1 
lions by Francis Douce and Dr. | 
'rhomas Frognall Dibden. 5^. 

HOMER’S Iliad. Translated into ‘ 
English Prose by T. A. Buckley, } 
B.A. 5.?. ! 

Odyssey. Hymns, Epigrams, 

and Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 
Translated into English Prose by 
TJ, A. Buckley, B.A. 5 j. 

See also Pope. 

HOOPER’S (G.) Waterloo : The | 
Downfall of the First Napo- 
leon : a History of the Campaign 
of 1 811;. By George Iloopeii 
With Maps and Plans. 3s. 

Thfe Campaign of Sedan : 

The Downfall of the Secimd Em- ; 

• pire, A'il»ust - September, 1870. 
With General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle, 3.r. 6d, 

HORACE. A new literal Prose ! 
translation,’ by A. Hamilton Bryce, | 

LL.p. I 


HUGO’S (Victor) Dramatic 
Works Hernani— Ruy Bias — 
The King’s Diversion. Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L. Slous. 3^. 6d. * 

Poems, chiefly Cyrical. Xtans- 

lated by various Writers, now first 
collected by T. H. L. Williams. 
3s. 6d, ^ 

HUMBOLDT’S Cosmoflf Trans- 
lated by E. C. Otte, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 5 vols. 
3s. *6d. each, excepting Vol. V. 5^. 

— £- Personal Narrative of his 
Travels to the Equinoctial Regions 
of America during the years 1799- 
1804. Translated by T. Ross. 3 
vols. 5J. each. 

Views of Nature. Translated 

by E. C. Ott^ and H. G. Bohn. 
5 -^- 

HUMPHREYS’ Coin Collector’s 
Manual. By H. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. 5^. 
each. ” 

HUNGARY: it.s History and 'Re- 
volution, together with copious 
Memoir of Kossuth. 3.V. &/. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
molrs of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Lucy : ^together with her 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of l.,athom House. 
3s. 6d, , 

HUNT’S Poetry of Science. By 
Richard II .mt. 3rd Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. 55. 

INDIA BEFORE THE SEPOY 
MUTINY. ‘A Pictorial, De- 
scriptive, and Historical Ac- 
count, from the Earliest Tlijfies 
to the Annexation of the Punjab, 
with upwards of lOO Engravings 
on Wood, and a Map. 5^. 

INGULPH'H Chronicles of the 
Abbey of Orcfrlailttt with the 
CONTiNUAiiON by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers, Translated by 
T. H£ley, M.A. ss. 
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'IRVING’S (Washington) Com- 
plete Works. 15 vols. With Por- 
traits, &c. 3^. (id, each. 

I. — Salmagundi, Knicker- 
• bock:er’s History of New 
Ydfk. 

it. — The Sketch-Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 
IH. — Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 
ford ^d Newstead Abbey. 

IV.— The Alhambra, Tales of a 
Traveller. 

V.— Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legends of 
the Conquest of SpaiA. 

VI. & VII. — Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com- 
panions. 

VIII. — Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies. 

^ XI. — Life of Mahomet, Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet. 

X. — Adventures of Captain Bon- 
neville, U.S.A., Wolfert’s 
Roost. 

• XL — Biographies and Miscella- 

• • •neous Papers. 

XII.-XV.— Life of George Wash- 

• ington. 4 vols. 

Life and Letters. By his 

Nephew, Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols. 
3j. ^d. each. 

ISOCRATES, The Orations of. 
Translated by J. H. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. I. 5J. • 

JAMES’S (G. P. p.) Life of 
Richard Gesur de Lion 2 vols. 
3v. (id. each. « 

The Life anH Times of Louis 

XIV. 2 vols. 3^. (id. each. 

jJLME SON’S (Mrs.) Shake- 
speare’s Heroines. Character- 
istics of Women: Moraf, Poetical, 

• and Plistorical. By Mrs. Jameson. 

3 ^. 6^' ^ ^ 

JESSE’S (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs. 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. 5^. • 


JESSE’S (J.H.) Memoirs of the 
Court of Engtod during the 
Reign of «thq Quarts, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. 5^. each. 

Memoirs of the Pretenders 

and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits^ 5^. 

JOHNSON’S Lives of the Poets, 
Edit^ by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales. 3 vols. 3J. (id. each. 

JOSEPHUS (Flavius), The Works 
of. Whiston’s Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilieto, M.A 
With Topographical and Glo, 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir* 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 
p. (id. each. 

JOYCE’S Scientific Dialogues. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 5r. 

JUKBS-BROWNE (A. J.), The 
Building of the British Isles; 
a Study in Geographical Evolu- 
tion. Illustrated by numerous 
Maps and Woodcuts. 2nd Edition, 
revised, ^s. (id, 

Student’s Handbook of 

Physical Geology. With nu- 
merou.s Diagrams and Illustra- 
tions. 2nd Edition, much en- 
laiged, 7r. (id. 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 
ing Gregory Nazianzen’s Two In- 
vectives and Libanus’ Moiftdy, 
with Julian’s extant Theosophical 
Works. Tran.slated by C. W. 
King, M.A. 5 j. 

JUSTIN CORNELIUS NEPOS, 

• and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by^jlhe Rev. J. S. W.ftson, M.A. 
5 ^- • 

JUVE^^AL, PERSIUS, SUL- 
PICIA and LUOILJUS. Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. 5J. 

JUNIUS’S Letters. With all the 
Notes of Woodfall’s Edition, and 
important Additions. 2 vols, 
3J. 6rf. each, ^ • 
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KANT’S Critique of Pure Reason. 
Translated l^ f. M. D. Meikle- 
john. Ss. ^ * 

Prolegomena and Meta- 
physical Foundation s of N atural 
Science. Translated by E. Belfort 
Bax. 5 j. 

KEIGHTLEY’S (Tljnmas) My- 
thology of Ancient Greece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, reVised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.l)., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique. 

5 ^- 

Fairy Mythology, illustrative 

of the Romance and Superstition 
of Various Countries. Revised 
Edition, with Frontispiece by 
Cruikshank. 5^. 

LA FONTAINE’S Fables. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Elizur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. 3s, 6d, 

LAMARTINE’S History of the 
Girondists. Translated by II. T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. 3^. each. 

History of the Restoration 

of Monarchy In France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Ciirondists). j 
4 vols. 3s. 6d, each. 

History of the French Re- 
volution of 1848 . 3s. 6t/. 

LAMB’S (Charles) Essays of Elia 
and Eliana. Complete P^dition. 

3* , 

Specimens of English Dra- 
matic Poets of the Time of 
Elizabeth. 3^-. 6a, 

Memorials and Letters of 

Charles,, Lamb. By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W.^ Carew Ilazlitt. 2 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 

f.ANZrS« History of Painting in 

Italy, from the Period of the 
Revival of the Fine Arts to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 

• 3 vols. 3^ 6^f. each. 


LAPPENBERG’S History of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. Translated by 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by E. C.,,Otte. 2 vols. 
31. 6d, each. c 

LECTURES Oif PAINTING, 
by Barry, Opie, Fuseli. PV'ited 
by R. Wornum. ^ 5r. ^ 

LEONARDO DA VINCI’S 
Treatise on Painting. Trans- 
lated by T* F. Rigaud, R.A., 
With a Life of I.«onardo by John 
William Brown. With numerous 
Plates. 5^. 

LEPSIUS’S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Sinai. Translated by L. and 
J. B. Horner. With Maps. 59.^ 

LESSING’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmern. 2 vols.‘ 
3 j. 6d. each. f 1 « 

Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, 

and the Representation of 
Death by the Ancients. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmern. Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A. Whh a Frontispiece 
of the Laokoon group. 3J. 6d, 

LILLY’S rxitroduotlon to Astro- 
logy. With a Grammar of 
AstrologV and Tables for Cal- 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 5^. 

LIVY’S Hlstor/of Rome. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. 5^. each^r 

LOCKE’g Philosophical Works. 
Edited by J. A. St. John. 2 vols. 
3.9. 6d. each. 

s- Life and Letter sT* By Lord 

King. 3s, 6d. 

LOCKHAftT (J. G.)— Burns, 

# 
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LODG-Ij’S Portralts|of Illustrious 
Personages of Great Britain, 
wilh Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs, 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio- 
graphies unajsridged. 8 vols. 5r. 
each. 

LONGPELL*OW’S Prose 
W,prks. With 16 full- page Wood 
Engravings, cr. 

LOUd6n’& (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut Ulus. 5jr. 

LOWNDES’ BlbUDgraphA'’3 
Manual of English Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 viils. cloth, 55. each. 
Or 4 vols. half morocco, *2/. 2s. 

LONGUS. Daphnis and Ghloe. 
— See (xREEK Romancp:s. 

LUCAN’S Pharsalia. Translated 
by H. T. Riley, M.A. 55. 

LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 

• of the Dead. Tran.slated by 

# Jrfowarc^ Williams, M.A. 5 j. 

LUCRETIUS. Translated by the 

Rev. f. S. Watson, M.A., 55. 

LUTHER’S Table-Talk. Trans- 
lated andi Edited by William 
Hazlitt. 3J. td. 

Autobiography. — 

Michelet. 

MACHIAVELLI’S ^History of 
Florence, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola<^ various His- 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. 3f. 6</. 

MALLET’S N(frthern Antiqui- 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
^he Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Lariguage and 
^ Literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 
* navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. II *Rev4>ed* and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prose Edda, by J. A. Black- 
well. 5^. • 


INIANTELL’S (Dr.) Petrifactions 
and their Teacjiings. With nu - 

' ' mcrous illustrative^oodcuts. 6 j. 

Wonders of Geology. 8th 

Edition, revised by T. Rupert 
Jones, F.G.S. With a coloured 
Geological Map of England, 
Plates, and upwards ol 200 
Woodcut** 2 vols. 7J. 6i/. each. 

MANZONI. The Betrothed : 
being a Translation of ‘I Pro- 
messi Sposi.’ By Alessandro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. 5f. 

MARCO POLO’S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsdcn revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 51. 

MARRYAT’S (Capt. R.N.) 
Masterman Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts. 3^. (id, 

Mission ; or, Scenes in Africa. 

Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
3J. (id. 

Pirate and Three Cutters. 

With 8 Sled Engravings, fron) 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R. A. 3J. (id, 

Privateersman. 8 Engrav* 

ings on Steel, p. 6a 

Settlers in Canada. 10 En- 
gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
Ss, 6d, 

Poer Jack. With 16 lus- 
trations after Clarkson Slansfield, 
R.A. 3s.6d, 

Peter Simple, With 8 full- 

^ page Illustrations. 31. 6d. 

eMldshipman Easy. With 8 

full page Illustrations, 6d. 

MARQ^t AL’S Epi^ai|;LS, cumpletu. 
Translated into Prose? each ac- 
companied by one or more Verse 
Translations selected from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sources. 7r. 6d, 
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MARTINEAU’S (Harriet) Hfs- 
tory of Englfind, from 1800- 
1815. 3J. 6^. 

History of the* Thirty Years’ 

Peace, a.d. 1815-46. 4 vols 

3r. (id. each. 

See Coulters PosHive Philosophy^ 

MATTHEW PAR 1 ^;S English 
History, from the Year 1235 to 
1273. Translated by Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 vols. 5-f. each. 

MATTHEW OP WESTMIN- 
STER’S Flowers of History, 
ii - m ll)e beginning of the World 
to A. I). 1307. Translated by C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

MAXWELL’S Victories of Wel- 
ington and the British Armies 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. 51. 

M ENZEL’S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. 3.T. (id. each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Duppii aud Quatre- 
niere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 5 j. 

MICHELET’S Luther’s Auto- 
biography. Trans, by William 
Ilazlitt. With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes. 35. 6 ^/. 

History of the French Revo- 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791. 
is. 6d. * 

MIGNET’S History of thePrenoh 
IJevolution, fiom 1789 to 1814. 
35. 6 rf. 

MILL (J. S.) Early Essays b?, 
John Stuart Mill. Cullcctcdi from 
various sources byj. W. M. Gibbs. 
is.ed. ‘ ^ 

^ILLEl? ®(ProfesBor). History 
Philosophically Illustrated, from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
3r. (id. each. 


MILTON’S Prose Works. Edited 
by T. A. St. John. 5 vols. 31. id, 
eacn. 

Poetical Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgome?/, an Index to 
Paradise Lost , T^odd’s Verbaf Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illi^strated ^with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawing.s 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 3r. 6d. 
ea9h. 

MJTTFORD’S (Miss) Our Village 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

MOLIERE’S Dramatic Works. 
A new Translation in English 
Prose, by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 
3J. 6d. each. 

MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, h'dited by her great- 
grandson, Lord WharnclifFe’s Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Mdy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
wi(h 5 Portraits. 2 voIs.'5i. each. 

MONTAIGNE’S Essays. Cotton’s 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Ilazlitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
3J. (id. each. 

MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit of 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 ^)ls. 31. 6d. each. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). The Rise of 
the Dutch Retmblic. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro- 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 
3 vols, ^ 3 j. (id. each. 

MORPHY’S Games of OheBB. 
Being the Matches an^J best Games 
played by theAmericanV^hampion, 
with Ex])lanatory and Analytical 
Notes Ldwenthal. 51. 
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MUDIEys BritlBh Birds; or, Hi^- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Pladtes of 
Eggs. 2’vol^ 

NEANDER (Df. A.). History 
of the Christian Religion and 
ChUroh. Trans, from the (xerman 
by J. Toirey, vols. '^s. 6 d. each. 

Life of Jesus Christ. Trans- 
lated by J. McClintock and C. 
Blumenthal. 3^. (id. ^ 

History of the Planting and 

Training of the Christian 
Churoh by the Apostles. 
Translated by J. E. Hyland. 
2 vols. 3r. (id. each. 

Memorials of Christian Life 

•in the Early and Middle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 3J-. 6(/. 

NIBELUNGEN LIED. The 

* Lay of the Nibelungs, metrically 
^r.fnslate«f from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 
by Edvard Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibc- 
lungcn Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 
5 ^- 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) in 
Greek. Griesbach’s Text, with 
various Readings at Hie foot of 
the page, and Parallel References 
in the margin ; als«^ a Critical 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek andUnglish Lexicon. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
T^jo Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 900 pages. 5 j. 

The Lexicon may be had sepa- 
rately, price 25 . 

NICOLINrs ^i^tory of the 
Jesuits : ^heir T)rigin, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 
Portraits. Ss. ^ 


NORTH (R.) Lives of the J^ght 
lion. Francis Ndrth, Baron Guild- 
ford, the Hon. girT)udley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3vols. 
3 r. 6 d. ea.c\P 

NOGEN^^’S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, his Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait, ^s. 

OCKLEY (S.) History of the 
Saracens and their Conquests 
in Syria, Persia, and Egypt. 
By Simon Ockley, B.D., Professor 
of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge. 3r. 6 d. 

OLD ENGLISH CHRON- 
ICLES, including Ethel werd’s 
Chronicle, Asset’s Life of Alfred, 
(xcotTrey of Monmouth’s British 
History, tJildas, Nennius, and the 
spurious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 5 j. 

OMAN (J. C.) The Great Indian 
Epics : the Stories of the Rama- 
YANA and the Mahabharata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. 3J. 6 d. ^ 

9 

ORDERIOUS VITALIS’ Eccle 
siastical History of England 
and Normandy. Translated by 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
•idded the Chronicle of St. 
Evr^ult. 4 vols. 5J.® each. 

OVID’S Works, complete, fiterally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
51. each. • t 

PASCAL’S Thoughts. Translated 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. 3rd 
Edition. 3r. 6d. 
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PAULI’S (Dr. R.) Life of Alfred 
t&e G-reat. Translated from the 
German. l‘o wh?ch is appended 
Alfred’s Angl^-Saxon Version 
OK Orosius. With a literal 
Translation interpaged, Notes, 
and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
and Glossary, by B. Thorpe. Ss. 

PAUSANIAS’ DeStirlption of 
Greece. Newly translated by A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. ^s. each. 

PEARSON’S Exposition of the 
Creed. Edited by E. Walford, 
M.A. S;. 

PEPYS’ Diary and Correspond- 
ence. Deciphered by the Rev. 
J. Smith, M.A., from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian 
Library. Edited by Lord Bray- 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
gravings. Ss. each. 

PERCY’S Rellques of Ancient 
English Poetry. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3 j. 6 cl. each. 

PERSIUS . — See Juvenal. 

PETRARCH’S Sonnets, Tri- 
umphs, and other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravings. 5-^' 

&ILO - JUD.ffiSUS, Works of. 
Translated by Prof. C. D. Yonge, 
M.A. 4 vols. 5^. each. 

PICKERING’S History of the 
Races of Man, and their G'^o- 
graph\cal Distribution. With An 
Analytical Synopsis of the 
Natuil\l History of Man by 
Dr. Hall.* With a S^iap of the 
WorM'and I2 coloured Plates. 5r. 

PINDAR. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Version by 
Abraham Moore, 


PLANCHE, History of British 
Costume, from the Earliest Time 

", to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. R. Blanche, 
Somerset Herald. With upwards 
of 400 lllustratioVJ^. 

PLATO’S Works. Literally- trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. 5r. each. ^ 

I. — The Apojogy of Socrates, 
Crito, Phsedo, Gotgias, Pro- 
tagoras, Phsedrus, Thejetetus, 

, Euthyphron, Lysis. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. Carey. 

H. — The Republic, Timoeus, and 
Critias. Translated by Henry 
Davis. 

HI. — Meno, Euthydemus, The 
Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

IV. — Philebus, Charmides, Laches, 
Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages, Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. « 

V. — The Laws. T» ,nslate^l *by 
G. Burges. 

VI. — The Doubtful Worko. Trans- 
lated by G. Burges. 

Summary and Analysis of 

the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. 5^. 

PLAUTUS’S Comedies. Trans- 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. ^s, each. 

P L I N YJ S Natural History. 
Translated by the late John 
Bostock, M.4D., F.R.B., and II. T. 
Riley, M.A.,, 6 vols. 5^. each. 

PLINY. The Letters of Pliny 
the Younger. Melmoth’si-^rans- 
lalion, revised by the Rev. t'. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. Ss. 

PLOtInuS, Select Works of. 
Translated by Thomas Taylor. 

, With an Intiltducti^n containing 
the substance of Porphyry’s Plo- 
tinus. Edited by G. R. S. Mead, 
B.A.,dVI.R.A.S. 5 J. 
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PLUTARCH’S Lives. Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A., and George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. 3^. 6</. each. 

Morals. Theosophical Essays. 

Translated 1%'C. W. King, M.A. 
Ss. • 

Morals. Ethical Essays. 

Traw^lated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 5jr. 

POETRY OF AMERICA. Se- 
lections from One Hundred 
American Poets, from 1776* to 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 3i-. 64 . 

POLITICAL CYCLOPEDIA. 
A Dictionary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ,* forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of j 
Civil Administration, I’olitical I 

E conomy, Finance, Commerce, 
aws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. 3J. 6 d. each. 

POPE’S Poetical Works. Edited, 
♦with copious Note.s, by Robert 
garruther^ With numerous Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 5 j. each. 

Honker’s Iliad. Edited by 

the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illu.strated by the entire Scries of 
Flaxman’s Designs. 51. 

Homer’s Odyssey, with the 

Rattle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., by other Iranslatoi^. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Seri^,s of Flax- 
man’s Designs. 5J. 

Life, including many of his 

Letters. By Kowrt Carruthers. 
With numerous Illustrations. 55. 

POlfISHKIN’S Prose Tales: The 
Captain’s Daughter — Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spad^ — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl — The Shot 
— The Snow Stj|rn%— The Post- 
master — ^he Coffin Maker 
Kirdjali — The Egyptian Nights— 
Peter the Great’s Negro^ Trans- 
lated by T. Keane. 3 j. hd. 


PRESCOTT’S^ Conquest *of 
Mexico. Copyright edition, with 
the notes by* John Foster Kirk, 
and an introduction by G. P. 
Winship. 3 vols. 3^. 6 d. each. 

Conquest of Peru. Copyright 

edition, with the notes of John 
Foster Kirk^ 2 vols. ^s. 6 d. each. 

Reign ^f Ferdinand and 

Isabell^. Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vols. 3^. 6 d. each. 
PROPERTIUS. Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F*. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
p. 6 d. 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication 
of Ray’s Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com- 
. plete Alphabetical Index; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. $s. 
PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 
Foreign. Comprising French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations & a General 
Index by IT. G. Bohn. 51. 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
and other Objects of Vertu. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Berri^l Collection of Worlte 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they were spld by auction, and 
names of the possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
^ Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all tht known 
Marks and Monograms. B^IIenry 
G. Bohn. With numejous Wood 
Engravings, $s . ; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, lOJ. 6 d. * • 

PROUT’S (Father) Rellques. Col- 
lected and arranged by Rev. F. 
Mahony. New issue, with 21 
Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A. 
Nearly 600 pages. 5 j.» 




QUINTILIAN’S Institutes of 
Oratory, or *' Education of an 
Orator. Trai\slated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 2 vols. 51 
each. 

RACINE’S (Jean) Dramatlo 
Works. A metrical English ver- 
sion. By R. Bruc^Boswell, M. A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 3/ 6 d. each. 

RANEE’S History of Ihe Popes, 
their Church and State, and espe- 
cially of their Conflicts with Pro- 
testantism in the i6th and 17th 
centuries. Translated by E. 
Foster. 3 vols. 3 j. 6 d. each. 

History of Servia and the 

Servian Revolution. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 
2s. 6cl. 

RECREATIONS In SHOOTING. 
By ‘ Craven.’ With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 5^. 

RENNIE’S Insect Architecture. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations. $s. 

REYNOLD’S (Sir J.) Literary 
Works. Edited by II. W. Beechy. 
2 vols. 3J. 6</. each. 

RICARDO on the Principles of 
.Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion, Edited byE. C.HC. Conner, 
M.A. 5J. 

RICHTER (Jean Paul Friedrich). 
Levana, a Treatise on Education: 
together with the Autobiogra|ihy 
(a Fragment), and a sh^rt Pre- 
fatory Memoir, 35. 6 d. 

Flower, Fruit, a^jd Thorn 

Pieces, pr the Wedded Life, Death, 
and iftlarriage of Firmian Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly translated byLt. Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 3^. 6 d, 


‘RO&ER DE HOVEDtjN’S An- 
nals of English History, com- 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A.D. 732 to. A. D. 1201. 
Translated by iSr T. Riley, M.A. 
2 vols. each. < 

ROGER OP WENDOVER’S 
Flowers of History, coiAprising 
the History oP'EnglanJ from the 
Descent of the Saxons to a.d. 

1 235, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Giles, 

i, D.C.L. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

ROIylE in the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Containing a com- 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modern Times. By C. A. Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings 2 vpls. 
5r. each. 

See Burn and Dyer. 

ROSCOE’S (W.) Life and Pontl- 
flcate of Leo X. ifinal e<j,itipn, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols. 3r. 6 (f. each. 

Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 

called ‘ the Magnificent.’ With 
his poems, letters, &c. loth 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son. 3^. 6 d. 

RUSSiX. History of, from the 
earliest ^Period, compiled from 
the mosi authentic sources by 
Waller K. lly. With Portraits. 

2 vols. 31 each- 

SALLUST, PLORUS, and VEL- 
LEIUS PATERCU 5 x.US. 
Translated by J. S. Watson, M.A. 

c 

SCHILLER’S Vf orks. T ranslated 
by various ^hai^Is. 7 vols. 3J. td, 

* each : — * 

I. — History of the Thirty Years’ 

War. 
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Schiller's Works continued, 

II. — History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
the Disturbances in F ranee 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV. 

Hi. — Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 
iflaid of^rleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus^ in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Dramas are a!l 
translated in metre. 

IV. — Robbers ( with Schiller’s 
original Preface), Fiesco, 
Ijove and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 

• V. — Poems. 

f Essies, /Esthetical and Philo- 

sophical 

VII.— Wallenstein’s Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein, William Tell. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. 
Correspondence between, from 
A.D. 1794-1805. Trsyislated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 3J. 6rf. 
each. • 

SCHLEGEL’S (FJ Lectures on 
the Philosophy Life and the 
•Philosophy of Language. Trans- 
late by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor- 
riftin, M.A. 31. (yd. 

Lectures on the Hj^tory of 

Ifiterature, Ancient and Modern. 
Translated from theGerman. 31.6^. 

Lectures on the Philosophy 

of History. Translated by J. B. 
Hobertson. 3^. 6^^. a. 


SCHLEGEL’S Lectures on 
Modern Hlstorjf, together with 
the Lectures •entitll& Caesar and 
Alexander, and 'the Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
PurceU and R. H. Whitetock. 
y. 6 d. 

iEsthetlc and Miscellaneous 

Works. Translated by E. j. 
Millington. 3x. 6 d. 

SCHLEGEL (A. W.) Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Literature. 
Translated by J. Black. Revised 
Edition, by the Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison, M.A. 3^. 6 d. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Four- 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, and On the 
Will in Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. 

Essays. Selected and Trans- 
lated. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. y. 

SOHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. 5J. 

SCHUMANN (Robert). His Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. 3J. 6 d. 

Early Letters. Originally pub- 

blished by his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. With a Preface 
by Sir J^eorge Grove, D.C.C.. 
3 j. 6 d. 

SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
3^. 6 d, 

— ^ Minor Essays and Qn Clem- 
ency! Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5 j. ^ * 

SH AK^SPE A ns’s .Dramatlo* 
Art. The History and Character 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. By Dr. 
Hermann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 3^. 
each, 
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S±0[ESFEAUE (William). A 
Literary Bfograpfey by Karl Elze, 
Ph.D., LL.r). Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 51. 

SHARPE (S.) The History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest ^7 the Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe. 
2 Maps and upwards of’ 400 Illus< 
trative Woodcuts. 2 vols. 5 j. each. 

SHERIDAN’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. With Life by G. G. S. 

3J. 6t/. 

SISMONDI’S History of the 
Literature of the South or 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 3r, (id. each. 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS, 
or Kindred Words and their 
Opposites, Collected and Con- 
trasted by Ven. C.J. Smith, M.A. 
Revised Edition. 55. 

SYNONYMS DISCRIMI- 
NATED. A Dictionary of 1 
Synonymous Words in the Eng- 
lish Language, showing the 
Accurate signification of words 
of similar meaning. Illustrated 
with Quotations from Standard 
Writers. With the Author’s 
latest Corrections and Additions. 
Edited by the Rev. H, Percy 
•Smith, M.A., of Balli^l College, 
Oxford. 6j. 

SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax. 2 vols. 3r. (dm each. 

Thiory of Moral Sentlmenfs ; 

with ^his Essay on the Fifst For- 
mation Languages ; to which is 
added a Memoir of the l\uthor by 
Dugald * 3 tewart. 3r. (id. 

SMYTH’S (Professor) Lectures 
on Modem History; from the 
Irruption of the Northern Nations 
to the close of the American Re- 
volution.* 2 vols. ^ 31. (d. each. 


SMYTH’S (Professor) Lectures 
on the French Revolution. 
2 vols. 3J. (d. each. 

SMITH’S ( Pye‘| GFeology and 
Scripture. 2nd Edition.* 5.r, , 

SMOLLETT’S Adventures 01 
Roderick Random. Wi^n short 
Memoir and <Bibliogi aphy, and 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3 j. (id. 

Adventures of Peregrine 

I Pickle, in which are included the 
* Memoirs of a Lady of Quality. 

I With Bibliography and Cruik- 
shank’s Illustrations. 2 vols. ^s. 6 d. 
each. 

The Expedition of Hum- 
phry Clinker. With Bibliography 
and Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 
Ss. (d. 

SOCRATES (surnamed ‘Scholaa- 
ticus ’). The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of (a. d. 305-445). Translated 
from the Greek. 5J. ,, 

SOPHOCLES, The O^^agedlCs^bf. 
A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c.,*hy E. P. 
Coleridge. 5 ^* 

SOUTHEY’S Life of Nelson. 
With Facsimiles of Nelson’s writ- 
ing, Portraits, Plans, and upwards 
of 50 Engravings on Steel and 
Wood. *5^. 

Life of Wesley, and the Rise 

and Frogi’ess of Methodism. 51. 

Robert ^uthey. The Story 

of his Life written in his Letters. 
With an Introduction. Edited by 
John Dennks. y.(id. ^ 

% 

SOZOMEN’S Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. , Comprising a History of 
the Church from A.D. 324-440. 
Translated from the Greek. To- 
.gether witH tW! Eccj esiastical 
History of Philostorgius, as 
epitomised by Photius. Trans- 
lated faim the Greek by Rev. E, 
Walfbrd, M.A. 5 j. • 
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SPINOZA'S Chief Works. I'rans- 
laledjwith Introduction, by R.H.M. 
Elwcs. 2 vols. 5 j. each. 

STANLEY’S Classified Synopsis 
of 1J|je Princflpal Painters of the 
Dutch and Flemish Schools, 
hy George Stanley. 5 ^- 

STARLINa’S (yiss)NobleDeeda 
of Women; or, Examples of 
Female Courage, Fortitude, and 
Virtue. With 14 Steel Engrav- 
ings. Si. ^ 

STAUNTON’S Chess-Player’s 
Handbook. A Popular and Scien- 
tific Introduction to the Game. 
With numerous Diagrams, 

Chess Praxis. A Supplement 

to the Chess-player’s Handbook. 

• Containing the most important 
modern improvements in the Open- 
ings ; Code of Chess Laws ; and 
a Selection of Morphy’s Games. 

^ Annotated, iji-. 

— Chejts- player’s Companion. 
Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Cohesion of Match Games, and a 
Selection of Original Problems. 51. 

Chess Tournament of 1851. 

A Collection of Games played at 
this celebrate<^asscmblage. With 
Introduction and Notes, 

STOCKHARDT’S IjKperlmental 
Chemistry. A Handbook for the 
Study of the Science by simple 
experiments. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S* With numerous 
Woodcuts. Nfw Edition, revised 
• tliiuughout. 5^* 

SiPElABO’S Geography. Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and H. C. Hamiltog. 3 vols. 
. 5J'. each. 

STRICI£LAN»’ 3 i ( Agnes ) Lives 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition. With 6 Por|raits. 6 vols. 

• 5r. each. 


STRICKLAND’^ Life of H^ary 
Queen of Scots, ^vols. 5s. each. 

• • 

Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Princesses. With Portraits. 5J. 

STUART and REVETT’S Anti- 
quities Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece; to which 
is addetl, a Glossary of Terms used 
in Grecian Architecture. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. 51. 

SUETONIUS’ Lives of theTwelve 
Caesars and Lives of the Gram- 
marians. The translation of 
Thomson, revised by T. Forester. 

5J- 

SWIFT’S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Right 
Hon. W, E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
II vols. 3^. 6i/. each. 

[Fo/s, I.-V, VIIL ready. 

I.— A Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
early works. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With a 
Biographical Introduction 
by the Right Hon. 
W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 

1 1 . — yhe J ournal to Stella. HIited« 
by Frederick Ryland,M. A. 
With 2 Portraits of Stella, 
and a Facsimile of qpe of 
the Letters. 

*IH.& IV.— Writings onjxeligion and 

% the Church. Edited by 
Temple Scott. • ^ 

V.— Historic*! and Political 
Tracts (Engliih). Edited 
by Temple Scott. 

VIII.— Gulliver’s Travels. Edited 
by G. K. Dennis. With 
Portrait ai^ Maps. • 
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Svv^h j ’ft i'ROftE Works continued, 

IX. — ContriJjutions to the ‘Ex- 
aminer/ ‘ fatlcr/ ‘ Spec- 
tator,’ &c. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 

The order and contents of 
the remaining volumes will 
probably be'^^'.s follows : — 

Vl.&ATI. — Historical and Political 
Tracts (Irish). 

[/// the press. 

X. -- 1 listorical Writings. 

[/;/ the press. 

XI. — Literary Essays and Biblio- 
graphy. 

STOWE (Mrs. H.B.) Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, or Life among the Lowly. 
With Introductory Remarks by 
Rev. J. Sherman. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 3r. 6d. 

TACITUS. The Works of. Liter- 
ally translated. 2 vols. 5.f. each. 

TALES OF THE GENII; or, the 
Delightful Les.sons of Iloram, the 
Son of Asmar. Translated from 
the Persian by Sir Charles Morell. 
Numerous Woodcuts and I2 Steel 
Engravings. 5^. 

TASSO’S Jerusalem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. Wiflfen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. 51. 

TA;Y^L 0 R’S ( Bishop Jeremy ) 
Holy Living and Dying, with 
Prayers containing the Whole Duty 
of a Christian and the parts of De- 
votion fitted to all Occasions and 
furnished for all Necessities. 31. 6d 

TEN BRINK.— Brink. * 

TEREN^CE and PH^DRUS. 

* Literally trabsl^ated by H. T Riley, 

•M. A. To which is added, Smart’s 
MetricAlVersion OFPiI/EDRUS. 
5‘. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, MOS- 
OHU 3 , and TYRTiEUS. Liter- 
ally transls^ed by the Rev. J. 


Banks, M.A. To which are ap- 
pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman. 5 j. 

THEODORET and E.VAGRIUS. 
Histories of the fahurch from A. i). 
332 to A.D. 427; and from A-D. 
431 to A.D. 544. Translated from 
the Greek. 5f. , 

THIERRY’S -History of the 
Conquest of England by the 
Normans; its Causes, and its 
Consequences in England, Scot- 
-land, Ireland, and the Continent. 
Translated by William Hazlitt. 
2 vols. 3r. 6d. each. 

THUCYDIDES. The Pelopon- 
nesian War. Literally translated 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 2 vols. 
3r. 6d. each. 

An Analysis and Summary 

of. With Chronological Table of 
Events, &c. By J. T. Wheeler. 5.r. 

THUDICHUM (J. L. W.) A Trea- 
tise on Wines: their Origin, 
Nature, and Varieties. yV^ithP/ar- 
tical Directions for Viticulture and 
Vinification. By J. L. W- Thudi- 
, chum, M.D., F.R.C.P. (Lund.), 
j Illustrated. 51. 

I URE’S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufac- 
j ture of Great B^’itain, systemati- 
, cally in vestigated. Revised Edit, 
by P. L. Simmonds. With 150 
original ll'ustrations. 2 vols. 51. 
each. 

Philosqphy of Manufactures. 

Revised Edition, by P. L. Sim- 
monds. With numerous Figures. 
Double volume. ' ys.6d. 

VASARI’S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters, Soulptois, 
and Architects. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen- 
tary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. 3J. 6d. ^eacji. 

VIRGIL. A Literal Prose Trans- 
lation by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D., F^.S.E. With Portrait. 
3J. 6d, 
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V< 5 lTAIKE ’3 Tales. Translated " 
by R. B. Boswell. Vol. I., con- 
taining Bebouc, Memnon, Can- 
dicle, LTng^nu, and other Tales. 
3s. 6d. \ ^ 

• 

WALTON’S Oor^plete An^er, 
or the Contemplative Man’s Re- 
creat^n, by Izaak Walton and 
CJharles Cotton. Edited by Ed- 
ward Jesife. T(^ which is added 
an account of Fishing Stations. 
Tackle, &c., by Henry G. Bohn. 
With Portrait and 203 Engravings 
on Wood and 26 Engravings oft 
Steel. 5J. 

— Lives of Donne, Hooker, &o. 
New Edition revised by A. H. 
Bullen, with a Memoir of Izaak 
Walton by Wm. Dowling. With 
numerous Illustrations. 51. 

WELLINGTON, Life of. By ‘ An 
Old Soldier.’ From the materials 
of Maxwell, With Index and 18 
^teel Engravings. 5^. 

— »■ ^lotoifbs of. See Maxwell. I 

WERNBH’S Templars In 
Cyprus. Translated by E.A. M. 
Lewis. 3J. (>d. 

WESTROPP (H,,M.) A Hand- 
book of Arohasology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. By 
II. M. Weslropp. 2n<i Edition, 
revised- With very numerous 
Illustrations. 5^. ^ 

WHITE’S Natural History of 
Selbome, yith QJiservations on 
yarious Parts of Nature, and the 
Naturalists’ Calendar. With Notes 
by*Sir William Jardine. Edited 
by Edward Jesse. With 40 Por- 
traits and coloured Plates# 5 j. 


WHEATLEY'S A Rational Illus- 
tration of the Bdbk of Comrnon 
Prayer. 3^. kd,^ ^ 

WHEELER’S Noted Names of 
Fiction, Dictionary of. Includ- 
ing also Familiar Pseudonyms, 
Surnames bestowed on Eminent 
Men, and .^^tologous Popular Ap- 
pellatfons often referred to in 
Literatuitt and Conversation. By 
W. A. Wheeler, M.A. 5^. 

WIESELER’S Chronological 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 31. 6./. 

WILLIAM of MALMESBURY’S 
Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- 
land. from the Earliest Period 
to the Reign of King Stephen. 
Translated by the Rev. J. Sharpe. 
Edited by J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 

XENOPHON’S Works. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and ihe Rev. II. Dale. In 
3 vols. 5.r, each. 

YOUNG (Arthur). Travels in 
France during the years 1787 , 
1788 , and 1789 . Edited by 
M. Bethaiu Edwards. 3s, 6d. 

Tour In Ireland, with 

General Observations on the state 
of the country during the years 
1776 - 79. Edited by A. W. 
Ilutton. tWith Complete Biblw- 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. ACol- 
leption of Scandinavian and North- 
*C?ermari Popular Tales Ey;id Tra- 
ditiorii, from the Swedish, Danish, 
and German. Eldited by B. 'Mior pe. 
SS. M 
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HEW ahd forthcoming volumes; 


BOZIN'S LIBRARIES. 

n * 


OF 


THE PROSE vToRKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. E*tc4 by 
Temple Scott. 'VyUh an Introduction by the Right ITofo W. E. II. 
Lecky, M.P. In li volumes, 3^. 6 d. each. 

Vol. I. — ‘ A Tale of a Tub,’ ‘ Tl^e Battle of the Books,’ and other 
early works. Edited by Temple Scott. With Introduction by the 
Right lion. W. E. H. Lecky, M.i\ Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol. II. — ‘The Journal to Stella.’ Edited by F. Ryland, M.A, 
With a Facsimile Letter and two Portraits of Stella. 

Vols. III. and IV. — Writings on Religion and ♦he Church. 
Edited by Temple Scott. With portraits and facsimiles of title pages. 

Vol. V. —Historical and Political Tracts (English). Edited by 
Temple Scott. With Portrait and Facsimiles. , 

Vol. VIII. — Gulliver’s Travels. Edited by G. R. Dennis. With 
the original Maps and Illustrations. 

Vol. IX. — Contributions to * The Tatler,’ ‘The Examiner,’ ‘The 
Spectator,’ and ‘The Intelligencer.’ Edited by Temple Scott. ' 

PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Copydght edUion, 
with the author’s latest corrections and additions, and ^he notes of 
John Foster Kirk. With an introduction by George Parker Winshi]). 
3 vols. 31. each. 

PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF PERU. 'Copyright edition. 
Edited by John Foster Kirk. 2 vols. 3^. 6 d. e.ich. 

‘PRESCOTT’S FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. Copyright 
edition. Edited by John Foster Kirk. 3‘«vols. ^s. 6 d. each. 

VSRAY’S LETTERS. Edited by Duncan C. TOvey, M.A,, Editor of 
‘Gray and his Friends,’ &c.. late Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, 
CJLmbridge. Vol. I. ^ 3^. 6 (h [ Fo/, II. in ihf Press. 

CICfeRO'S LETTERS. The whole extant Correspondence. Trans- 
lated by Evelyn S.“ 3 huckburgh, M.A. ^n 4 vols. 5J. each. 

QASPARY'S HISTORY OF EARLY ITAI^:iAN LITERATURE 
TO THE DEATH OF DAKITE. Translated, with supple- 
mentary bibliographical notes, by Herman Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol, I. 3J-. 6 d. ^ 



BELL’S HANDBOOKS 

of; 

THE GREAT MASTERS 


IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Lrrx.D. 

]^ost<Jv(? With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 5^. net each 
a V 


The foUoiving Volumes have been issued : 
blORNADINO LUINI. By Georgb C. Williamson, Litt. I). 2nd Kditi 
VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 3rd Edition. 

ANDRICA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. 2nd Edition. 

LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwell. 2nd Edition. 
RAPHAEL. By H. Strachey. 2nd Edition. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil Rushkorth, M.A. 
CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 

DONATELLO. B> Hope Rea. 

PERUGINO. By G. C. Williamson, Utt.D. 

SODOMA. By the Contessa Lorenzo Priuli-Bon. 

LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchr.sa Burj.amacchi. 
GIORGIONE. By Herbert Cook, M.A. 

MEfifilNC.*' By W. H. James Weale. 

I’lKRO DSLLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 
ITNTORICCIIIO. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 

FlvANCIA. By George C. Williamson, Litl.D. 

BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

MANTEGNA. By*MAUD Crut'PWELl. 

REMBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason«Perkins. 

WILKIE. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gowir, M.A., F.S.A. 
GERARD DOU. By Ift. W. Martin. Translated ))y Clara Bell. 

• • /« p?'eparaiion. ^ 

EL* GRECO. By Manuel B. Cossio, LIlt.D., Ph.D. 

TIN'hSrETT'O. By J. B. Stoughton Holp^irn, M.A. ‘ 

WATTEAU. By Edgcumbe Stalky, B.A. 

LEONARDO LA VINCI.# By Edward McCcRdy, M.A.^ " 
BOTTICELLI. By A. Streeter. * , 

PAOLO Vig;ONH*ill By Roger E. Fry. 

GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethel Halsey. 

Others to follow. 



THii: 


CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 

Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. ' 

With Introductions and Glossaries by JOFN DENNIS. 


... ^ « 

Thi.-^ Kdilion of the Work§ of Shakespeare is being' issuc^, in single 
plays, each containing six full-page Illustrations by Mr. Byam Shaw, 
as well as head and tailpieces The volumes are printed at the Chiswick 
Press, price u. 6d. net per volume, handsomely bound in linen, with gilt 
decoration ; or in limj) leather, 2s, net.* A few copies, to be sold only in 
sets, printed on Japanese vellum, price 5 j. net. 


Now ready. 

HAMLET. 

THE MERCHANT OE VENICE. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 

UTIE WINTER’S TALE. 

A MIDSUMMER-NKJHT’S DREAM. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
ANTONY AND CLEOl’ATRA. 

TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
KING HENRY IV. Part I. 

KING HENRY IV. Part II. 

THE MERRY WIVp:S OE WINDSOR. 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

XING HENRY VI. Part I. 

KING HENRY VI. Part H. 

KING HENRY VI. Part HI. 


OTHELLO, 

MACBETH. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 

THE TEMl’EST. 

KING LEAR. 

TWELFTH NIGHT. 
JULIUS C.TiSAR. 
CORIOLANUS. 

KING JOHN. * 

KING RICIlARDe,!!. 
KING HENRY V. 
CYMBELINE. 

LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 
KING RICHARD HI. 
COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 
Further Volumes at Motithly Intervah. 

V. 


' A fasciiuUing lutlc edition.’ — Note!, and Quertei. 

‘A cheap, very comely, and altogether desiiable edition.’— Gazette. 

' Hut a few years .rgo such volumes would have been deemed worthy to be consideied 
editions de lu.xe. To-day, the lo”^ price at which they are offered to the public -a’oue 
prevents ^eni being so regarded.’ — Studio. 

‘ Handy in shape and size, wonderfully cheap, beautifully printed from the Cam- 
bridge text, and^’llusliated qujjJhtly yet adiuiiably by Miq Byam Shaw, wc have noihing 
•Init praise f'^r it No one who wants a good and convenient Shakespeare — without 
excursuses!- discui suses, or even loo many notes— -can do bcfei, in our opinion, than 
subscribe to this issue : which is saying a good deal in these dJ.ys i)f cheap reprints.' — 
Vanity hair. • 

‘What we like about these elegant booklets is the .itteniion that has been paid to the 
\iaper, as well as to the pi int and decoration ; such stout laid paper will last foi ages. 

this account alone, the 'Chiswick' Jtould easily be first among pocket Shake- 
siieares.’ — P^U Mall Gazette. 
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New Editions, foap.*8TO. 2«. 6d. eaoh net. ^ ^ 

THE ALDINE EI>IT1oN 

OF THU 

’ brttish poets. 

excellent edition of the Eng^liBb classicFi, with their complete texts and 
Boholarly intooductioas, are something very different fiom the cheap volnmea of 
extracts which are just now so much too common.’ — St. James’s Gazette. 

* An excellent series. Small, handy, and complete.’— Soturrtai/ Review. 


Akenslde. Edited by Rev- A. Dyce. 
Beattie. Edited by Rev. A. Dyoe. 

* Blake. Edited by W. M. Roisetti. I 

Edited by Q. A. Aitken. ' 

3 vols. 

Butler. Edited by R. B. Johnson. 

vols. 

Campbell. Edited by His Son- 
in-law, the Rev, A. W. Hill. With 
Memoir by W. Alliugham. 

Ohatterton. Edited by the Rev. 

W. Skoat, M.A. 2 voli. 

011l.ti3er. kTditsdby Br. R. Morris, 
with Memoir by Sir H. I^ioolos. 6 vols. 
Ohurohlli? Edited by Jas. Hannay. 

2 vols. 

* Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 2 vols. 

Colli as. Edited by W. Moy 

Thomas. 

Cowper. Edited by John Bruoe, 
r S. A 3 vols. 

Dryden. Edited by the Rev. R. 

Hooper, M.A. 5 vols. - 
Falconer. Edited by the Rev. J. 

Mitford, • 

Goldsmith. * Reviled Edition by 
Tinatin Dohaon. With Portrait. 
*Gr§t.*^ Edited by J. BradsRaw, 
LL.u. 

Herbert. Edited by the B^v. A. B. 
Grosai t. 

’^Herrick. Edited I by George 

Haintsbury., 2 voia% • , 

*Keats. Edited by the late Lord 
Houghton. 


Elrke White. Edited, with a 

M3moir, by Bir H. Nicolas. 

Milton. Edited by Br. Bradshaw. 

2 ,vo1b. 

Parnell. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
Pope. Edited by G. R. Bennis. 

With Memoir by John Dennis. 3 vols. 
Prior. Edited by R. B. Johnson 
2 vols. 

Rale^ and Wotton. With Se- 
lections from the Writings of other 
COURTLY POETS from 1510 to 1650. 
Edited by Ton. Archdeacon Hannah, 
D.C.L. 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 
M.A. 

Scott Edited by John Bennis. 

5 voIh. 

I Shakespeare's Poems. Edited by 

I Rev. A. Dyce. 

I Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton 

Forman. 5 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col- 
lier. 5 vol '*. 

Surrey. Edited by J. Yeowell. 

Swift. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Mitford. 3 vols. 

Thomson. Edited by the Rev. B. 
j 0; Tovey. 2 vols. 

V a u gi^ a n. Sacred Poems and 
Plouh Ejaculations. Edited *hy the 
Rev. H. ^te. * 

Wordsworth. Edited ^bv Prof. 

Dowdeu. 7 vols. • 

Wyatt. Edited by J. Yeowell. 

I Young 2 vols. Edited by the 


Bov. J. Mitford. 


These 


volumes may also be Bod bound in Irish linen, with design in 
and back by (Heesou White, and gilt top, ScGd. eaoh net. • 


!old on side 



^ THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

liAN^BOOKS OP ATHLETIC GAMES. 

The only Series Issued at a moderate price, by Writers who are In 
the first rank In their respective departments. 

* The host instruction on games and sports by the best authtt ities, at the lowest 
prices .' — Oxford Magazine. ^ t 

Small 8vo. cloth, Illustrated. Price Is. okih. 


Crloket. By the i^jn. and Bev. 

B. Lyttelton. 

Croquet. By Lieut. -Cel. the Hon. 

H. C. Needham. 

Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 

WiLKBRFORCE. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Mrs. Hilltaru. 

Tennis and Rackets and Fives. 

By Julian Marshall, Major J. Spens, 
and Rev. J. A. Abnan Tait. 

Golf. By H. S. C. Everaed. 
Double vol. Jifi. 

Rowing and Sculling. By W. B. 

Woodgate. 

Sailing. By E . F. Knight, dbl.vol. 2«. 
Swimming. By Martin and J. 

Racsteb Corbett. 

Camping out. By A. A. Maodon- 

ELL. Double vol. 28. 

Canoeing. By Dr. J. D. Hayward. 
Double vol. 28. 

Mountaineering. By Dr. Claude 
Wilson. Double vol. 2fi. 
Athletics. By H. H. GRirriN. 
Riding. By W. A. Kerb, V.C. 
Double vol. 2s. 

Ladles’ Riding. By W.A.Kerr,V.C. 
Boxing. By B. G. Allanbon-Winn. 

With Prefatory Note by Bat Mullins. 

Fencing. By H. A. Colmore Dunn. 


Cycling. By H. H. Gripfin.L.A.C. , 

N.C.U., O.T.C. With a Chaptel for 
Ladies, by Miss i ones '^^ood. 
Wrestling. By Walter Arm- 
strong (‘ Cross-buttocker '). 

Broadsword and Singlestick. 

By R. G. Allanson-Winn and C. Phil- 
* lipps-Wolley. 

Gymnastics. By A. F. Jenkin. 

Double vol. 2.S. 

Gymnastic Competition and Dis- 
play Exercises. Compiled by 
P. Graf. 

Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Cor- 
bett and A. F. Jenkin. 
Dumb-beUs. By F. Graf. ^ 
Football — Rugby Game. By 
Harry Vasball. 

Football— Association Game. By 
C. W. Alcock. Revised Edition. 
Hockey. By F. S. Creswe^l. 

New Edition. . 

Skating. By Douglas AdXms. 
With a Chapter for Ladies, by Miss L. 
Ohbetham, and a Chapt§«- on 8pcod 
Skating, by a Fen Skater. Dbl. vol. 2s 

Baseball. By Newton Crane, 
Rounders, Fleldball, Bowls, 
Quoits, CurJ^ng, Skittles, &o. 

By J. M. Walker and C. C. Mott. 
Dancing. By Edward Scott. 

Double vol. 2s. 

% 


^ THE CLUB SiSBIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES. 

‘ No well-regulated club or country house should be withosjt this useful series of books. 

Small 8vo. cloth. Illustrated. Price Is. each. Globe, 


Whist. By Dr. Wm. Pole, F.B.S. 
Solo Whist. By Bobebt F. Green. 

BlUiarcta. B; Msjor-Gen. A.'W. 
Dbayson, F.B.A.S. With i Preface 
byWAJ.Poall. 

Chess. By Robert F. g;REEN. 

The T™-Move Chess Problem. 

By B. G. Laws. 

Chess Openings. Byl. Gunbbebg. 

Draughts and Backgammon. 

By ‘ Berkeley.' 

Reversl %pd Go Bang. 

B^ ‘ Berkeley,* 


Dominoes ai^d Solitaire. 

By • Berkeley • 

B6zique and gribbage. 

By * Berkeley.' 

Ecart6 and Euchre. 

By * Berkeley.' 

Piquet and Rubicon Piquet. 

By ‘ Berkeley.' 

Skat. By L^uis Diehl. 

*** A Sk|,t ^oring-book. Is. 

Hound Games, inolilding Poker, 
Napoleon, Loo, Vingt-et-un, Ac. By 
Baxter- Wray. 

Parlour %nd Playground Games.. 
By Mm. Laiirsnoz Gohiie. c 



BELL’S cathedral SERIES. 

• • • 

Profusely Illustrated^ cloth, crown Svo. is. 6d. net each 

“• * % 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and T)e^ription. Compiled 
by Jaimes G. GiLCiiRlsf, A.M., M.D. Revised and edited with an 
Introduction on Cathedral Architecture by the Rev. T. Perkins, 
mA., F.R.A.S. 

BRISTOL. By rf J. L. J. Mass 6, M.A. 

CAN'j^RBURY. By Hartley Withers. 3rd EditiA. revised. 

Cifl^LISLE. By C. King Eley. 

CIIESTE^ll. Ry«CHARLES Hi ATT. 2nd Edition, ^revised. 

CHTC’IIESTER. By H C. CORLETTE, A.R.I.B.A. 

DURHAM. By J. E. Bycate, A.R.C.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
l^LY. liy Rev. W. D. Sweeting, M.A. 

IlXETER. By Pe:rcy AnDLK.SH./w, B.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L. J. Mass 6, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

HEREFORD. By A. Hugh Fisher, A.R.E. 2nd Edition, revised. 
IdCHFIELD. By A. R. Clh'I'ON. 2nd Edition. 

ITNCOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B.A 2nd Edition, revised. 

MANCIIESTICR. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

NORWICH. By C. H. B. Quennell. 2nd Edition. 

OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

PE'I’ERBO ROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting. 2nd Edition, revised. 
lilPON. By Cecil Hai.lett, B.A. 

ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmer, B.A. 2nd Edition, revised, 

ST. DAVID’S. By Philip Robson, A.R.I.B.A. 

ST'. PAUL’S. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
.SALISBURY. By Gi.EESON White. 2nd Edition, revised. 

4SOUTHWF.LL. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

m .LS.^By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

CH^TER. By P. W. Sergeant. 2nd Edition, revised. 

WORCESTER. By K. F. Strange. 

YORK. By A. Glutton- Brock, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

Preparing. 

ST. ALBANS. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting. I GLASGOW. By P. Macgregor Chal- 
ST. ASAPH and SANGOR. By P. B. »«krs, I.A., F.S.A (Scot.). 

Ironside Bax. I LLANDAKF. By Herbert Prior. 

Uniform with above Series. No7v ready, tj. ^d. net each. 

ST, MARTIN’S CHUrCh, CANTERBURY. By the Rev. Canon Rouxlhdge. 

M.A., F.S.A. • • 

UEVERI.EY MINSTEm By Charles Hiatt. 

WIMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T. 

Perkins, M.A. • • 

TEWKESBWRY AtifeEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. By H. J. L. J. MassA, M.A 
flATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEl|,%nd BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 

liyU^ev. T. Perkins, M.A. § 

wfsTMlNSTER ABBEY. By Charles Hiatt.^ 

BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONT<^ENTAL •CHURCHE^.*^ 

Profusely^llustrated. Cromt %vo, cloth, 2j, ^d. net eSch. 

CHARTRES : The^athedral and Other Churche.s. By H. J. L. J. Mass£, M.A. [Ready. 
ROUEN : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. [Ready. 
AMIENS. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. [Ready. 

PARIS (NOTRE-DAME)^ By Charles Hiatt. ^ [PrePa^i^g. , 



The Best Practical Working Dictionary of the 
English Language. 


■WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

2348 PAGES. 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT WITH A 
NEW SUPPLEMENT OF 25,000 ADDITIONAL 
WORDS AND PHRASES. 


The Appendices comprise a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Pioper Names, 
a Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Ilrief History of the 
English Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words:* PhijUes, 
Proverbs, &c., a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 names, Sl* , &c. 


‘ We believe that, all things considered, this will be found to be the best 
existing English dictionary in one volume. We do not Uhow of any work 
similar in size and price which can approach it in completeness of a voc.ibu 
lary, variety of information, and general usefulness.*— Guardian. 

’^For the teacher, the pi*pil, the student, and the litterateur, there is n(»th ng 
better. It covers everything.' — Si. James's Gazette. <0 

' Has no equal in the English language .’ — Pall Mall G ^zefte. 

‘ Ihere are many English and American dictionaries, bbt none e\ccls and 
few equal the colossal compilation of* Dr. Webster, which since its o'lgiiial 
publicatiori^in 1828, has beconu one of the most»fainous books of Us kind. — 
Standard* 

Prospictv^cs^ on Application. 

Iv ' 17 
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LONDON ; 
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